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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE PROGRESS 
OF OPINIONO@N THE CRIMINAL LAW 
AND THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 


A restwzss love of change is a bad 
thing ; but a blind hatred of all change 
is still worse. Change, which implies 
action, must produce experience, the 
parent of wisdom; but an obstinate 
adherence to what is, merely because 
it is, excludes the possibility of im- 
provement, Rash innovation is dan- 
gerous, not because our ancestors were 
necessarily wise, but because the ha- 
bits, views, and feelings of society 
cannot be altered at once by any le- 
gislative enactment. The peace of 
society requires that the public law, 
and the public mind, should harmo- 
nize with each other. It is equally 
perilous to step far before, or to stop 
far behind the public sentiment. Go- 
guet has well and justly said, that 
necessity, occasioned by the crimes 
and disorders which every where pre- 
vailed, rather than deep reflection or 
foresight, put mankind upon makin 
It is absurd, therefore, to loo 
uniformly for wisdom in what is hand- 
ed down to us by our forefathers. 
Neither should we take it for granted, 
that every thing that is old is rust or 
cobweb. It is our duty to preserve 
what we have, till we have all the 
certainty that can be attained in mo- 
rals, that something better can be 
substituted. We should neither be 
facile nor obstinate. But, without 
being either the one or the other, we 
may easily perceive that all coercive 
laws originated in resentment, and we 
need not wonder, therefore, that se- 
verity disfigures all early codes, and 
that as society advances, the laws a~ 


gainst crimes acquire a milder charac- 
ter. For laws, as is remarked by the 
author already quoted, ought not on- 
ly to protect the lives and promote 
the peace of society in general,—they 
ought also to consult the happiness of 
individuals ; to provide for their sub- 
sistence,—to prevent occasions of dis- 
cord,—to form their hearts and minds 
by inspiring them with such senti- 

ments as may promote the harmony 
and peace of families. 

Had the penal code of this country 
been severe only in its origin, we 
might have shared the disgrace with 
the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans ; 
but the stain which will be most dif- 
ficult to remove from us is, that the 
greater number of our capital felonies 
are comparatively of recent enact- 
ment ; and that, while the other na- 
tions of Europe have been softening 
their laws, we have been going on, le- 
gislatively at least, in a contrary di- 
rection. We have thus become a bye- 
word abroad ; and the facility with 
which penal laws may be enacted, has 
long been a bye-word even at home. 
And, what is still more remarkable, 
the legislature of the country has been 
proceeding in this extraordimary man- 
ner, while the tide of public opinion 
has been rising higher and higher a- 
gainst capital punishments. We have 
at present, we believe, above 200 ca- 
pital felonies in our statute-books. 
Four of these were constituted in the 
reign of the Plantagenets; in that of 
the Tudors wenty-seven ; in that of 
the Stuarts, thirty-siz ; in that of the 
Brunswicks, one hundred and fifty-six. 
But, notwithstanding the temper of 
our Parliaments, the general opinion 
has triumphed in practice ; for execu~ 
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tions have lessened in proportion as 
the laws awarding capital punishments 
have been increased! So opposite, in 
this respect, is the law from the prac- 
tice, that it has become an — 
to the rule where the law takes effect ! 

There must be something radically 

wrong in the system which presents 

such a phenomenon. It is one, in- 

deed, productive of many evils ; but 

before proceeding to examine these, it 

may be prudent, for the purpose of 
both interesting and convincing our 

readers, to take a short review of the 
progress of public opinion ; since au- 
thority in cases of this description is 
sometimes of more consequence than 

reason. 

The two great maxims of modern 
times are, that certainty in the law is 
better than severity, and that it is of 
much more importance to prevent 
crimes than to punish them. But 
these principles are by no means new. 
So far back as the year 1520, Sir Tuo- 
mAs More, speaking of the boast of 
English lawyers of the strict execu- 
tion of the laws against thieves, inso- 
much that there were sometimes twen- 
ty hung on one gibbet, and their won- 
der, that, since so few escxped, there 
were yet so many thieves Jef said, 
“There was no reason to wonder at 
the matter, since this way of punish- 
ing thieves was neither just in itself 
nor good for the public ; for, as the 
severity was too great, so the remedy 
was not effectual, simple theft not be- 
ing sO great a crime that it ought to 
cost a man his life,—no pusrishment, 
how severe soever, being eble to re- 
strain those trom robbing who can find 
out no other way of livelihood. There 
are dreadful punishments enacted a- 
gainst thieves ; but it were much bet- 
ter to make such good provisions, by 
which every man might be putin a 
method how to live, and so be pre= 
served from the fatal necessity of steal- 
ing and dying for it. If you suffer 
your people to be ill educated, and 
their manners to be corrupted from 
their infancy, and then punish them 
for those crimes to which their first 
education disposed them, what else is 
to be concluded from this, but that you 
first make thieves, and then punish 
them?” About the same year, (1590, 
Erasmus remarked, that “ the civi 
a act more judiciously 

y empilo upon public works cri- 
Minals certain kinds of 
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theft, or other offences, (which, though 
in themselves heinous, are too light— 
especially in countries professing Christ 
iunity—to be punished with death,) 
than by subjecting them to ignomi- 
nious stigmas or mutilation.” Ex- 
actly a century afterwards, that is, in 
1620, Lorp Bacon states, in one of 
his aphorisms on universal justice, 
that “ certainty is so essential to a 
law, as without it a law cannot be 
just ; so, if the law give an uncertain 
sound, who shall prepare himself’ to 
obey? A law, then, ought to give warn- 
ing before it strike; and it is a geod 
rule that is the best law which gives 
least liberty to the arbitrage of the 
judge, which is that the certainty 
thereof effecteth.” We shall show 
by and by how systematically this 
rule is violated under our existing 
laws and practice. In the mean time, 
we give another of his lordship’s apho- 
risms. ‘“‘ The prophet saith, Pluet 
super eos laqueos ; now, there are no 
worse snares than the snares of law, 
especially penal ; if they be immense 
for number, and, through the altera- 
tions of times, unprofitable, they do not 
present a torch, but spread a net to our 
feet.” This is the essence of what has 
been so fully exposed and demonstrat- 
ed in our own day by Mr Brenruam, 
—a striking proof that reason pro- 
ceeds slowly in vanquishing prejudice. 
Reason put forth her voice early, but 
her warnings were neglected ; she ex- 
posed evils, and insisted on a timeous 
correction of them, but she was dis- 
regarded ; and it was not until crimes 
increased so as to threaten the very 
dissolution of society, that necessity, 
which first put men on the making of 
laws, put us also to the undoing of 
them. 

Sir Water a contem- 
porary of Bacon, is also an advocate 
for clemency in the administration of 
justice. Sir Epwarp Coxe, another 
contemporary, anda still greater autho- 
rity, mentions, that, even in his time, 
it had been found by woful expe- 
rience, that it is not frequent and of- 
ten punishment that doth prevent 
like offences ; melior est enim justitia 
vere preeveniens, quam severe puniens 
and it is a certain rule, that videbis ea 

pe committi, que sepe vindicantur. 
ose offences are often committed 
that are often punished ; for the fre- 
quency of the punishment makes it 
so familiar as it is not feared. For 
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example, what a lamentable thing it 


is to see so many Christian men and 
women strangled on that cursed tree 
of the gallows, insomuch as if in a 
large field a man might see all the 
Christians that but ir one year, 
throughout England, come to that 
untimely and ignominious death, if 
there were any spark of wrace or cha- 
rity in him, it would make his heart 
bleed for pity and compassion.” This 
great judge, whose language and feel- 
ings are so creditable to him, and so 
refreshing and stimulating to his read- 
ers, then proceeds to recommend pre- 
ventive justice,—the good education 
of youth,—the avoiding of idleness 
in all,—the execution of good laws,— 
and the rarely granting of pardons, 

ointing, in a word, at almost all that 

as been thought worthy of attention 
in the present times. 

To the authorities already named, 
wemay add those of 
who wrote in 1640, and SamMuEL 
CuupLeicnu, who wrote in 1651; 
but the public opinion received its 
greatest accession of strength in the 
course of the eighteenth century. In 
the year 1750, in consequence of an 
alarm excited by the increase of crimes, 
a Committee was appointed by the 
House of Commons ‘‘ to examine in- 
to and consider the state of the law re- 
lating to felonies, and to report to the 
House their opinion as to the defects 
and amendments of the same law.” 
In this Committee are to be found the 
names of Mr Prinam, then prime 
minister, Mr Piry, afterwards Earl 
of Chatham, Mr G. Grenville, Mr 
Lyttleton, Mr C. Townshend, Sir C. 
Lloyd, and Sir Dudley Ryder, after- 
wards Chief Justice of England. 
These statesmen agreed upon a reso- 
lution, “ That it was reasonable to 
exchange the punishment of death for 
some other adequate punishment,” and 
they concurred in thinking, “ that the 
ancrease of crime was to be attributed 
to negligence in the education of the 
possi A bill founded on this reso- 
ution passed the Commons, but was 
lost in the House of Lords, but with- 
out being opposed by Lord Harp- 
wick or any of the great luminaries 
of that House. ‘I'hese proceedings in 
the Houses of Parliament would no 
doubt stimulate Dr Jounson to the 
discussion respecting our criminal code, 
which heenters into in the 114th Num- 
ber of his Rambler, 28th April .1751 
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and which confers the very highest 
honour on his memory. And al- 
though his works are in the hands of 
every one, we cannot refrain from 
laying a few sentences of this excel- 
lent Kssay before our readers. 


** To equal murder to robbery is to re- 
duce robbery to murder,—to confound in 
common minds the gradations of iniquity, 
and incite the commission of a greater 
crime to prevent the detection of a less. 
He who knows not how often rigorous 
laws produce total impunity, and how many 
crimes are concealed and forgotten, for 
fear of hurrying the offender to that state 
in which there is no repentance, has con- 
versed very little with mankind. All laws 
against wickedness are ineffectual unless 
some will inform, and some will prosecute : 
but, ull we mitigate the penalty for such 
violations of property, information will al- 
ways be hated, and prosecution dreaded. 
The heart of a good man cannot but re- 
coil at the thought ef punishing a slight 
injury with death; especially when he 
remembers that the thief might have pros 
cured safety by another crime, from which 
he was restrained only by his remaining 
virtue.” 


There is a remarkable coincidence 
between the opinions of Jonnson re- 
specting capital punishment, and those 
ot the Marquis of Beccaria, who fol- 
lowed him in the year 1767, and whose 
little volume made a great impression 
on the British public. In the interim, 
however, a good deal had been done 
by Sir Witiiam Biacksrone. His 
Commentaries appeared in 1758 ; and, 
in a few words, he accownts for the 
very imperfect state of the criminal 
laws of all the countries in Europe. 
This, he remarks, arose “‘ from a 
want of attention to permanent, uni- 
form, and universal principles, and 
adopting in their stead the impetuous 
dictates of avarice, ambition, and re- 
venge ; from retaining the discordant 
political regulations which successive 
conquerors or factions have establish- 
ed in the various revolutions of go 
vernment; from giving a lasting ef- 
ficacy to sanctions that were intended 
to be temporary, and made (as Lord 
Bacon expresses it) merely on the 
spur of the occasion ; or from, lastly, 
too hastily employing such as are great- 
ly disproportionate to their end.” He 
then takes notice of some of the seve- 
rities of the English law; and re- 
marks, “* that these outrageous penal- 


‘ties are seldom inflicted is true ; /ut 
that rather aggravates the «mischief, 
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by laying a snare for the unwary.” 
Within a few years after the publica- 
tion of the Commentaries, the severi- 
ty and absurdity of many of the Eng- 
lish laws were still more completely 
exposed in a publication by Francis 
Gnosz, a gentleman who seems to 
to have opened the tract in which Sir 
afterwards so great- 
ly distinguished himself. In this pe- 
riod, too, we ought to mention Hume, 
Goldsmith, Voltaire, Eden, Mercier, 
and Pinel, as writers who took liberal 
and improved views of criminal law ; 
and we should not forget the second 
attempt at improvement made in the 
House of Commons in the year 1770. 
Mr Fox, Sir W. Meredith, Serjeant 
Glynn, Sir C. Banbury, and others, 
were members of a committee who 
occupied themselves for two Sessions 
in an inguiry into the criminal code. 
On their report, a bill for repealing va- 
rious penal statutes was introduced 
and passed the House of Commons ; 
but, like its predecessor in 1751, was 
also lost in the House of Lords. It 
isto be remarked, however, that nei- 
ther Lord Camapen, norLord Mans- 
riecp, stained their character by op- 
posing it. It was thrown out (says 
Sir James Macintosh) “‘ on the oppo- 
sition of others whom I will not 
name, and whose names will be little 
known to posterity.” 

At this point, which connects the 
dead with the living authorities in fa- 
vour of lenity and improvement, it 
would be unpardonable to. pass over 
the learned, benevolent, unfortunate, 
and persecuted Gilbert Wakefield. 


** During my abode at Nottingham (says 
Mr Wakefield) I never failed to attend all 
the capital punishments that took place 
there, courting, at all times, every circum. 
stance which might read me a wholesome 
lecture on mortality, or suggest an addition. 
al motive of gratitude to God for the com- 
forts of my own condition. 

‘* I am cordially persuaded, upon a most 
serious, most frequent, and most mature 
contemplation of this subject, that, if a 
general reformation of the penal code cannot 
be effected in our nation, this is one of those 
enormous sins for which the Governor of the 
Universe will surely visit us) No man 
and no community of men are, in my 
Judgment, authorized to take away life 
And what shadow of excuse can possibly 
be alleged for sacrificing such a multitude 
of lives, and often for trivial offences, with. 
out employing a single effort for their re. 
formation, when plans for this purpose have 
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been pointed out, (capable, perhaps, of 
much improvement,) and practised with 
success in other countries ? Who does not 
discover the manifesttendency of such in- 
discriminate destruction to outrage lesser 
criminals, and produce, to the great terror 
of society, the excess of violence and crael- 
ty ? 1 was once present at the execution of 
a man of undaunted firmness, and (saving 
this action of robbing a traveller of a few 
shillings, without insult or ill usage, under 
the seduction of an hardened accomplice 
of an unexceptionable character. He died 
without bravado, and without obduracy, 
under a due sense of his awful sttuation, 
with the magnanimity of an hero; despis- 
ing that merciless and unequal sentence 
which had brought him to thas sad condition. 

** Have rulers no discernment that they 
are unable to discover the multiplication ot 
capital offences from capital punishments ? 
Destruczion is not redress. ne head may 
be cut off, but two spring instantly irom 
the wound. 

** Reformation must begin at a mucit 
higher point; in a moral education ; in the 
rectification of crooked habits by patient 
discipline ; in the suppression of all public 
incentives to riot and intemperance ; 1n the 
scrupulous correction of small offences ; and 
in allotments of punishnient proportionste 
to each transgression. * But Gallio careth 
for none of these things.’ ” 


And here we may observe, withoutim- 
propriety, that there is less difference 
between men, in point of originality, 
than what is commonly imagined. 
The age makes men as much as mei 
make the age; and it is seldom, if 
ever, that any great step is taken, or 
advance made, without a great deal 
of preparation. ‘there are not to be 
found every day successively, such a 
number of scattered lights, as, when 
brought together, will constitute a lu- 
minary ; but lights must exist in @ 
scattered state before they can be col- 
lected. Romitty had many helps, 
so had Matruvs, and so had Bex- 
THAM. This is not said with the view 
of detracting from the character or 
consequence of these great men, but 
fur the purpose of founding a remark, 
which it is of some consequence to 
attend to,—that there is more dif- 
ference among men as to their power 
of perseverance, activity, and benevo- 
lence, than as to the originality of 
their views and conceptions. .Of all 
the writers of the present age, how- 
ever, Bentuam is perhaps the least 
indebted to his precursors or contem- 
poraries. In point of time, we should 
perhaps have him before Wake- 
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field, and, at any rate, it is proper to 
place him before Howard ; since Mr 
Bentham published a “‘ Fragment on 
Government,” in 1776, which con- 
tains the germs of ali his subsequent 
opinions, and in 1778, on occasion of 
the hard labour bill, he published 
‘* Observations relative to penal juris- 
prudence in general.” In 1791, the 
principles of the Panorticon were 
explained in a discourse or memoir 
on Houses or Inspection, and 
W ork-HOUSES, sent to a member of 
the French Legislative Assembly ; 
and it is remarkable, that these prin- 
ciples were so far acted on, without ac- 
knowledgment, in the erection of the 
Edinburgh Bridewell ; but justice was 
not done in-this instance either to Mr 
Bentham or his plan, which points at 
almost every thing that has since been 
ascertained practically by Howarp, 
Nie_p, Fry, Buxton, and Gurney. 
The whole details of this new plan were 
given in a work of two volumes 8vo, 
printed by Mr Bentham in 1781, but 
never published. Various other works 
of his are in this situation, so that it 
sometimes happens that his views are 
pilfered, as it often happens that the 
public are made acquainted with his 
works in the first instance through the 
of others. All have 
eard of his Traités de Legislation, 
and his Theorie des Peines et des Re- 
compenses ; all have heard also of the 
author’s eccentricities, but very few 
indeed have had industry enough to 
make themselves acquainted with his 
merits. These are infinitely greater 
than is commonly supposed,—greater 
than what many persons are able to 
conceive of humanity. Mr Bentham 
is one of the most disinterested of his 
species. He has employed the whole 
of a long life in devising plans for the 
good of mankind,—for the improve- 
ment of law, education, and, in gene- 
ral, of society. He is one of the most 
severe, persevering, and _ intrepid 
thinkers, that has ever appeared in 
any country. There is a resoluteness 
of intellect about him that presses 
Straight forward in spite of all ob- 
stacles, that no labour, that 
seeks truth only, with a total disre- 
d of popularity, or any other col- 
ateral consideration. He neither 
writes for fame nor favour. His ori- 
ginality consists chiefly in his pre- 
cision ; in his power of stripping his 
subject of every thing adventitious ; 
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and in reducing every question, as it 
were, to its elements. A great pro- 
gress may not thus appear to be made; 
but no man of his time has done neor- 
ly so much to dissipate prejudices, as 
Mr Bentham. His analysis has not 
only shewn us wpon what princi- 
ples almost every question in le- 
gislation and education hinges, but 
it lias conferred upon us new powers 
of combination. ‘* In such mat- 
ters, (to use his own words,) ex- 
cess seems more cligible than defect. 
The difficulty is to invent ; that done, 
if any thing seems superfluous, it is 
easy to retract.” ‘The very errors of 
this author, therefore, are benefits. 
By exhausting all the parts of his 
subject, he has shewn us what are 
worth retaining and attending to, and 
what not. Even his moral defects 
proceed trom an excess of virtue. Ac- 
customed to dwell on things as they 
should be ; convinced of having point- 
ed out not only innumerable errors, 
but a great variety of practical reme- 
dies, he cannot avoid expressing him- 
self with bitterness against those per- 
sons and prejudices which stand in 
the way of all improvement. 

What Bentham is in reasoning, 
Howarp was in action ; and Romi.- 
Ly, who appeared before the public 
about the same time, (1784,) united 
the science and information of the one, 
with the active practical habits of the 
other. Howard’s first publication, 
we believe, was in 1785; Franklin 
gave his testimony in favour of a 
sottened criminal code in 1787 ; Pas- 
TORET produced an excellent work on 
Des Loix Penailes in 1790; and to 
their names may be added those of 
Cowper, TurRNER, CLARKSON, Parr, 
Roscor, and Monracu, the last of 
whom has not only written abl 
himself, but brought into one focus 
nearly all that has been written on 
the subject. This gentleman (Ba- 
sil Montagu) is also a most active 
member of a society established in 
1808, for the diffusion of knowledge 
upon the punishment of death and the 
improvement of prison discipline, from 
which many useful Tracts have pro- 
ceeded ; but what, next to the alarm- 
ing increase of crimes, has tended 
most ta rouse the public attention, are 
the laborious investigations into the 
actual state of prisons commenced by 
Howarp, and prosecuted so ably by 
Nie_p, Buxtoyw, and Guanex. Mr 
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Howard disclosed scenes of misery and. 
herror sufficient to make the very 
stones cry shame upon the age. Yet 
SO adiffeult is it to move the legisla- 
ture of this country, and so para- 
mount are chose interests which are 
linked to all abuses, that in 1804, 
when Mr Nield commenced his un- 
wearied labours, the state of our pri- 
sons generally was very little im- 
and still exhibited scenes al- 
most too shocking to be credited, And 
all our readers are aware, that, in the 
years 1817 and 1818, Mr Buxton 
first, and then Mr Gunryey, found 
the jails in both ends of the island in a 
state that is highly disgraceful to the 
country. Reason alone was too fee- 
ble as an excitement. A true and 
full picture of the distress, vice, 
and misery, which prevail in our pri- 
sons, was requisite ; and among those 
who contributed largely to the com- 
letion of this good work, it would 
unpardonable to omit the Ho- 
H. G. Bennet, and those 
members of Parliament who assisted 
him in examining the jails and in- 
vestigating the police of the metropo- 
lis. Neither.should we forget the la- 
bours of Mr Broucuam respecting 
the poors’ laws and education of the 
poor, subjects which require the most 
serious consideration in all inquiries 
respecting the causes of crime and 
misery. 

It is extremely doubtful, however, 
whether all that oe been written and 
done by wisdom and benevolence 
would have commanded the serious 
attention of the Legislature to our 
criminal code, had not the unexam- 
pled increase of crime within the last 
twenty years, and still more within 
the last cight years, not excited an a- 
larm. In the course of a recent de- 
bate in the House of Commons, Lord 
Castlereagh admitted, “‘ that it appear- 
ed from the returns, that, within the 
last three or four years, crime had in- 
creased to an alarming extent, almost 
in the proportion of two to one ; and, 
comparing the commitments of last 
yeas with those ten years ago, in some 
classes of crime, they were in the ratio 
of nearly three to one” “ The pu- 
nishment of death,” said his Lordship, 
certainly had increased in fi ency 
in, these kingdoms. At the close of 
the. year 1805, the number of capi- 

» tal convictions was 350, and at 
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termination of last’ year, 1260,—an 


enormous increase,” but which he 
states had taken place chiefly “ as to’ 
frauds and larcenies, for ‘in burglaries’ 
and robberies the increase was not at 
all commensurate.” From official 
documents nted to the House of" 
Commons, it appears, that, in 1810, 
the number of persons cominitted to: 
the different jails of England and 
Wales amounted to 5337; of whom 
404 were sentenced to suffer death. 
In 1815, the committals amounted to 
7818, and the capital condemnations 
to 533 ; in 1817, the committals in- 
creased to no less than 13,982, and one 
thousand three hundred and two were 
capitally convicted. Of the committals 
there were about 1200 for offences a- 
gainst the game laws. On the 26th 
of January 1819, there were in 75 
prisons 522 persons in custody for 
game offences, of whom 99 had been 
committed under the last game act ; 
and to the state of the game laws, 
which is so hostile to the moral feel- 
ings of the country, there can be no 
doubt that much of the increase 
in crimes is imputable. Still more, 
however, is this owing to the arti- 
ficial state of our currency. In proof 
of this we have to state, that the 
number of forged bank-notes disco- 
vered by the Bank amounted in the 
year 1814 to 10,342; in 1815 to 
14,085 ; in 1816 to 21,860; in 1817 
to 28,421 ; in the xine months to 28th 
January 1819, they amounted to 
23,104, and the number of persons 
prosecuted on account of forgery for 
the same limited period amount to one 
hundred and twenty-three. We ob- 
serve also, from the Parliamentary re- 
turns, that, for the half year to 1st 
January 1819, the a number of 
criminals confined in the Hulks (the 
Leviathan, Laurel, Retribution, Bel- 
lerophon, and J ustitia) amounts daily 
to two thousand four hundred and siz- 
No wonder, indéed, that 
is should be considered an alarming 
State of society ! Such a rapid incréase 
of crimes is unparalleled; we believe, 
m any age or country. 9 
We have already taken otiée of 
two of the canses of such’ dn increase, 
namely, the unnatural atid “impolific 
State of our game laws, andthe artifi- 
cial state of our curtenéy, which 
is entirely at the mercy of the Bank 
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at every moment, by an issue of 
Bank paper or Exchequer bills, to af- 


fect the comforts of the poor and the 
fortunes of the wealthy ; and there 
can be no doubt that the amount of 
suffering, which leads to crime, has 
thus been greatly increased. Another, 
and no trifling cause, we are persuad- 
ed, is to be found in the state of our 
jails, which, instead of being schools 


of reform, are, for the most part, se-. 


minaries of all sorts of vice and crime. 
This proceeds from want of classifica 
tion and employment ; but less need 
be said on this topic, now that the 
public begin to see the evil, and seem 
not unwilling to cure it. Another 
cause, closely allied to this last, will 
be found in our system of police. The 
greatest wisdom is required in the 
roper treatment of trivial and youth- 
] offences. In sending young men 
to Bridewell for a first, and, perhaps, 
no very heavy misdemeanoaur, you 
ruin their character, rob them of all 
hope from future good behaviour, and 
put them too often to a school of ini-. 
quity. Another, and a prominent, 
cause of the increase of crimes arises 
out of the discrepancy, or rather op- 
position, between the law and the 
ptactice as to capital punishments. 
By the law, death is awarded for all 
sorts of felonies, amounting, as we 
have \aid already, to about 200; but, 
for a space of 70 years, executions 
have taken place for only 35 of these 
felonies, so that for the greater part 
of these offences no conviction has ever 
taken place. The opposition, how- 
ever, is still more striking between 
the convictions and the punishments. 
For the seven years preceding 1810, 
there were 1872 persons charged with 
the crimes of shop-lifting and stealing 
in dwelling-houses, of which a consi- 
derable number were convicted, but 
one only executed. For the twelve 
years to 1817, 113 persons were capi- 
tally convicted for one felony, but not 
one executed. For the eight years to 
1816, no less than 1097 persons were 
tried for another felony, 293 were ca- 
pitally convicted, but not one executed. 
Such a state of the law is repug- 
nant to ¢ principle of religion, 
morality, or justice. It is a2 bounty 
crime, from. the number of chances 
escape which it holds out to the 
guilty. It makes sufferers unwilling 
to prosecute, witnesses unwilling to 
tell the truth, juries ~~" to find 
according to the fact, and judges un- 
VOL. Iv. 
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willing to enforce the law. It brings 
the law, in a word, into contempt, be~ 
cause it cannot be executed. It makes 
legal proceedings a mockery ; for all 
parties toa trial know, that the fite 
of the criminal will not depend on the 
offence for which he is tried, but on 
other circumstances which are to be 
gathered at the discretion of the judge, 
or others who may or may not take 
an interest in the fate of the criminal. 
It keeps a great number of persons 
condemned to death in suspense whe- 
ther they are to suffer it or not, and 
puts the judge to the trouble of re« 
trying the criminals, and pronouncing 
a new verdict, in what is called @ re« 
port to the Crown. We observe that 
the Recorper of London has, with- 
in these few days, justified himself as 
gainst a charge of delay respecting 54 
unhappy wretclies, by stating, “ that 
these reports (on tried cases) were very 
voluminous, and that it was necessary 
to enter into the particulars of every 
case, for the omission of even a slight 
matter might give the case a different 
turn, which might be prejudicial te the 
prisoners themselves.” hat a severe 
censure is this on the present state of 
the law! 

It was our intention to poirt ont 
the defects in the law of libel, i 
the mode of returnitig juries, an 
various other departments, and to 
have given a view of the reasonings of 
Bentham, Romilly, and various other 
writers ; but we must postpone all 
this for the present. We regret still 
more. that we cannot give an account 
of the experiments made in Flanders, 
in America, in the East Indies, and 
even at home, of a milder system ; 
but, im all these instances, mild laws 
and regulations have tended to lessen 
crime and produce reformatiom in cri- 
minals. In the state of Philadelphia, 
we find, that, for the last four years 
and four months, under the old severe 
law, the number of crimes of # deep 
dye amounted to 126 ; in the same pe- 
riod, after the commencement of the 
new law, and while the punishment 
of death was done away, except for 
premeditated nrarder, ihe seme c 
of crimes diminished to 24. On the 
20th of July 1811, Sir Mac- 
TNTOsH, ina charge to the gratid ju 
at Bombay, states, “‘ Since my arriv 
here in May 1804, the punisianent of 


death has. not been. inflicted in this 
court, and the average annual con- 
victions, which had formerly been 
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twenty, (and the executions seven,) 
had diminished under his administra- 
tion (a period of seven years) to be- 
tween fifteen and sixteen, wnaccompa- 
nied by any execution whatever. This 
small experiment,” he adds, “ has 
been made without any diminution 
of the security of the lives aud pro- 
perties of men. Two hundred thou- 
sand men have heen governed for 
some years without a capital punish- 
ment, and without any increase of 
crimes.” And, as to reformation by 
kind treatment, employment, and 
cleanliness, we have only to remind 
our readers of the decisive experiment 
made in Newgate by Mrs Fry, and 
of the history of the Philadelphia Pri- 
son, the Maison de Force at Ghent, 
the jails of chester, Bury, and others. 
As to the remaining branches of our 
subject, we must delay their examina- 
tion to a future opportunity. 


LETTERS FROM THE LAKES. 
No. I. 


A Letter written from Keswick, by 
Philip Kempferhausen, to his Friend 
Conrad Herman. 


Dear Conrad, my crony, you cannot con- 
ceive 

The mysterious delights in my bosom that 
heave ! 

No, ie cannot imagine, dear Con, how it 


es 
My fancy, this wild land of mountains and 
lakes. 


I feel just as if [ had dropped from the sky, 

And — puzzled to say whether I can be 

Such novel emotions—and, indeed, on the 
whole, 

I believe, my dear Con, that I’ve got a new 
soul. 

My youth is renewed in the spirit of glad. 
ness ; 

I laugh at the thought of sorrow and 
sadness ; 

And, in short, I may any that J feel as one 

Doubting whether he stands on bis head 
or his heels. 

Besides, can you doubt that my feelings 


are queer, 
Since this is the first time ] ever was here ? 
1 know not the name of one mountain | 


their station, 
And exist in the world of my imagination. 
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The great objects of Nature are sure to 


impart | 
Sounds well understood by each sensitive 


heart ; 

But it needs, my dear Conrad, a heart like 
your own 

To take in the charm of each sweet ‘under 
tone, A 

When the spirit of human life breathes o'er 
the scene 

A music unheard, and a light that’s un- 
seen. 

I was puzzled at first by this dear happy 
people, 

I gazed in surprise at each cottage and stee- 
ple 5 

And I felt a strange wonder [ cannot ex- 


press, 

At their fields and their faces, their gar- 
dens and dress. 

But I soon found it out, as we use to ex- 


plore 

A language we never have met with be- 
fore ; 

Just gaze on a page till the clouds roll a- 
way, 

And we see it as clear as the sun at mid- 
day. 

Words turn into things, and gay pictures 
arise 

Where pot-hooks and hangers before met 
our eyes. 


*Twas thus I learned English, and thus, 
my dear Herman, 

Did our friend the young advocate learn to 
read German. ; 

But now comes the cream and the zest of 

my story ;— 

Do but think of the pleasure and think of 
the glory ; 

Enjoy it yourself, and let all my friends 

now it— 

I have seen—TI have spoken to Southey the 
Poet! 

I got into his garden I cannot tell how, 

the owner, of course made a 

Ww 

And began an excuse; but so civil was he, 
That he ushered me into. his parlour to 
tea. 4 
He ea I was awe-struck, and so for my 

e 
He — ded to talk of the weather and 
And then, (for he has a ion of fun,) 
Only think of it, Conrad,—he let off a 
pun. 
And.now I’veno doubt you would wish 
me to trace, 
As well as I can, his figure.and 
His figure is muscular, slim, and you feel, 
At tery first glance, that he’s very gen- 
But look at his head and his'face) and you 
it | 
At once, without doubt, Mister Southey’s 
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Stream, vale, hall, and cottage, are stran- 
gers to me; 
‘ | ie And now, for the first ti 


1819. 
For bristling, and bushy, and black is his 
hair 


Which, of course, gives a free, bold, and 
dignified air. 
He is somewhat short-sighted, his features 
are thin, 
And in speaking he cocks up the end of 


[ We are obliged to break off here some- 
what abruptly, for our friend Mr Kemp- 
ferhausen gets into his altitudes in describ- 
ing the literary and political character of 
his idol, and we feel ourselves inadequate 
to construe his brilliant periods into any 
thing like intelligible English, Upon the 
whole, however, he proves very satisfacto. 
rily, that Mr Southey’s political sentiments 
are quite the same now as when he canon. 
ized Martin the Regicide ; and that, though 
their Agrarian views happen to coincide, 
yet that he is a much better poet than Mr 


Spence the philanthropist. } 
—= 


©N THE POEMS OF THE MOST DE- 
SERVEDLY ADMIRED MRS KATHA- 
RINE PHILIPS, THE MATCHLESS 
ORINDA. 


Ir gives us great pleasure when we 
find in the compositions of authors 
long forgotten, any thing worthy of 
being recovered, and once more 
brought into the view of the world. 
We feel as if we were making a new 
acquaintance among the worthies of 
past times, and seem at the same time 
to be performing a duty to the dead, 
which is particularly soothing and 
gratifying: We cannot well turn 
over the- volumes of those who have 
at any time sessed a share of 
reputation, without lighting upon 
something good ; and, although they 
may have been much overrated in 
their day, it seldom happens that 
their estimation has been quite un- 
founded. The matchless Orin- 
da” was a theme of praise for Cow~ 
ley, and several other contemporary 
poets ;—it was quite accidentally that 
we h to look into her poems, 
but we had not gone far without per- 
ceiving that she was a n who 
ne not to be left in oblivion. 

e do not recollect any earlier name 
among the poetesses of England, and, 
with the single pans. oy of Miss 


Baillie, she perhaps ought yet to stand 
at ther hed We indeed, -a 


pleasure in tracing some resemblance 
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in her genius to that of our illustrious 
countrywoman. There is nothing, it 
is true, in her poetry, of that close in« 
spection of the human heart, that ter« 
rific exhibition of passion, or that 
inventive faculty which have en- 
abled a woman, in our time, to sur« 
pass in the drama the efforts of any 
male competitor. If Mrs Philips 
had those high powers, she has 
not put them forth ; and it is rather 
in the sober intelligence, and moral 
character of her poetry, that we at all 
compare herto Miss Baillie, than inany 
of the higher qualities of genius. In 
these respects, however, her composi- 
tions are very remarkable, and it is sin- 
gular to see how well the unaffected ex- 
ercise of these endowments has preserv~ 
ed her from the false taste of her age. 
She seems to have been an uncom- 
monly amiable and high-minded wo- 
man,—and the time in which she liy- 
ed,—the beginning of Charles Se- 
cond’s reign, when every loyal spirit 
that had mourned over the fate of his 
father, and had clung to the ruins 
of church and state, was once more 
visited by the glow of hopes restored, 
—suited well the character of her soul, 
and gives to her poetry a moral su- 
blimity which is sometimes of an 
higher order than that of genius itself. 
Her life is interesting,—she was mar- 
ried, lived mostly in retirement in 
Wales, had one child, who died be- 
fore her, and was herself taken from 
the world at thie early age of 31. 
Her total unconcern about fame, and 
the evident proof that her poems 
were merely the result of her occasional 
feelings and reflections, without any 
farther view, give to them an addi- 
tional interest, and we really think 
it is edifying for our modern versifiers, 
who are commonly so eager to print 
their effusions, to be informed of the 
real pain and uneasiness which she 
suffered, on being written to by a 
friend that her poems had been col- 
lécted, and surreptitiously published. 


“It ht,” says she in her reply, “‘ a 
rock might have hidden 
me, and that it had been free for all to 

nd their solitude in what reveries they 

, and that our rivers, though they are 
babbling, would not have betrayed the fol- 
lies of impertinent thoughts upon their 
banks; but ’tis only I who am that un- 
fortunate person, that cannet so much ag 
think in private,—that must have my ima- 
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ginations rifled and exposed to play the 
mountebanks, and dance upon 
to entertain all the rabble ;—to undergo 
all the raillery of the wits, and all the se- 
verity of the wise, and to be the sport of 
some that can, and some that cannot 
averse. Thisis a most cruel accident, and 
hath made so proportionate an impression 
upon me, that really it hath cost me a 
arp fit of sickness since 1 heard it, and 
I believe would be more fatal, but that I 
know what a champion I have in you, and 
that 1 am sure your credit im the world 
will gain me a belief from all that are 
knowing and civil, that | am 60 innocent 
of that wretched artifice of a secret consent, 
of which I am, I fear, suspected, that 
whoever would have brought me those co- 
pies correeted and amended, and a thou- 
sand pounds to have bought my permis- 
sion for their being printed, should n 
have obtained it.” | 


She afterwards adds, 


** Tam so far from cory ing applause 
for any thing I scribble, that I can Pardly 
expect pardon, and sometimes I think that 
employment so far above my reach, and un- 
fit dor my sex, that I am going to resolve a- 
gainst it for ever; and could I have re- 
covered those fugitive papers that have es- 
caped my hands, I had long since made a 
sacrifice of them all. The truth is, I have 
an incorrigible inclination to that folly of 
rhyming, and intending the effects of that 
humour only for my own amusement in a 
retired life, I did net so much resist it as a 
wiser woman would have done, but some 
of my dearest friends, having found my 
ballads, (for they deserve no better name.) 
they made me so much believe they did 
not dislike them, that I was betrayed to 
permit some copies for their divertisement, 
but this, with so little concern for them, 
that | have lost most of the originals, and 
that I suppose to be the cause of my pre- 
sent misfortune,” Ac. 


In this manner Mrs Philips’s poems 
were first published in a very disfi- 
gured and mutilated state, She then 
agreed to print a correct edition, but 
was seized with the small-pox, and 
died before the publication. We think 
our readers will be obliged to us for a 
few quotations from this neglected 
volume, which appeared soon after 
death of its author. 
rs Philips’s poetry is remarkable for 

sspoothness the fre- 
quent weight of matter condensed in 


and simplicity. Thevolume opens with 
a numberof poems on the return 
of the royal family, addressed to them 
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separately. Theréis very considerable 


merit in one on the death of the young 

Duke of Gloucester, the King s bro- 

ther, which happened soon after the 

Restoration. 

All parties do agree 

As in admiring, so lamenting thee, 

The sovereign’s, subject’s, foreigner’s de- 
light ; 

Thou wert the universal favourite. 

Not Rome’s beloved and brave Marcellus 
fell 

So much @ darling or a miracle. 

Though built of richest blood and finest 
earth, 

Thou had’st a heart more noble than thy 
birth 

Which by the afflictive changes thou did’st 


know, 


Thou had’st but too much cause and time 


to shew, 

For when fate did thy infancy expose 

To the most barbarous and stupid foes, 

Yet thou did’st then so much express the 
Prince 

As did even them amaze if not convince. 

Nay, that loose tyrant, whom no bound 
confin’d 


Whom neither laws, nor oaths, nor shame, 
could bind, 


Although his soul was than his look more | 


‘Yet thy brave innocence half-softened him, 
And he that worth wherein thy soul was 
dressed, ; 
By his ill-favoured cleinency confest, 
Lessening the ill which he could not re- 


pent, 

He called that travel which was banish- 
ment. 

Escaped from him thy trials were in- 
creased, 


The scene was changed, but not the danger 


Thou from rough guardians to seducers 


Whilst thou the noblest c jon wert 

hampion 

Whether we view thy courage or thy 
youth. 


If to foil nature and ambition claims 

Greater reward than to encounter flames, 
All that shall know the story must allow 
A martyr’s crown prepared for thy. brow. 


whan thou wert suspended from thy 

rone 

Till thy great brother had. regained his 
own, , 

Could not at ence have mist his crown and 


But as commissioned angels make no stay, 
But having done their errand go their way, 
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So thy part done, not thy restored state, . 

The future splendour which did for thee 
wait, 

Not that thy prince and country must 
mourn for 

Such a support and such a counsellor 

Could longer keep thee from that bliss, 
whence thou 

Leook’st down with pity on earth’s mo- 
narchs now ; 

Where thy capacious soul may quench her 
thirst, 

And younger brothers may inherit first. 


There are weak lines in the above pas- 
sage—but there are many good ones, 
and there is no nonsense, which can 
scarcely be said of any other laudator 

poem of that age, even from muc 

greater poets. Mrs Philips excels 
particularly in encomiums on the dead. 
There is a poem “‘ in memory of that 
excellent person, Mrs Mary Lloyd of 
Bodidrest, in Denbighshire,” &c. in 
which there are some admirable lines : 


She was by nature and her parent’s care 

A woman long before most others are. 

But yet that antedated season she 

Improved to virtue not to liberty. 

For she was still in either state of life 

Meek as a virgin, prudent as a wife. 

And she well knew, altho’ so young and 
fair, 

Justly to mix obedience, love, and care, 

Whilst to her children she did still appear 

So wisely kind, so tenderly severe, 

That they from her rule and example 
brought 

A native honour, which she stamp’d and 
taught, &c. 

She was so pious, that when she did die 

She scarce changed place, I’m sure not 
companys 

Her zeal was primitive and practick too ; 

She did believe and pray, and read, and 
do, &e. 

Her alms 1 may admire, but not relate, 

But her own works shall praise her in the 
gate. 

Her life was chequered with afflictive years, 

And even her comfort seasoned in her 
tears. 

Scaree for a husband’s loss her eyes were 
dried, 

And _ loss by her children half sup- 
piled, 

When Heaven was pleased not these dear 
props afford, 

But tore most off by sickness or by sword. 

She who in them could still their father 


boast, 
Was a fresh widow every son she lost, &c. 
And as in youth she did attract, (for she 
The verdure had without the vanity,) 
So she in age was mild and grave to all, 
Was not morose, but was majesti 
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Thus from all other women she had skill 
To = their good, but nothing of their 


And since she knew the mad tumultuous 
world, 

Saw crowns reversed, temples to ruin 
hurl’d, 

She in retirement chose to shine and burn 


Asa bright lamp shut in some Roman 
urn. 


We shall give only one other poem 
of this kind, “‘ An Epitaph on my 
Honoured Mother-in-Law Mrs Phi- 
lips of Portheynon, in Cardiganshire.” 
We think it remarkably well express- 
ed, and almost a model for epitaph 
composition. 


Reader stay, it is but just, 

Thou dost not tread on common dust, 
For underneath this stone does lie 
One whose name can never die, 

Who from an honoured lineage sprung 
Was to another married young, 
Whose happiness she ever sought, 
One blessipg was, and many brought. 
And to her spouse her faith did prove 
By fifteen pledges of their love. 

But when by death of him deprived 
An honourable widow lived 

Full four and twenty years, wherein 
Though she had much afflicted been, 
Saw many of her children fall, 

And public ruin threaten all, 

Yet from above assisted she 

Both did and suffered worthily. 

She to the church and crown adhered 
And in their sorrows them revered, 
With piety which knew no strife, 

But was as sober as her life. 

A furnish’d table, open door, 

That for her friends, this for the poor, 
She kept, yet did her fortune find 
Too narrow for her nobler mind, 
Which, seeking objects to relieve, 
Did food to many orphans give, 
Who in her life no want did know, 
But all the poor are orphans now. 
Yet hold, her fame is much too safe 
To need a written epitaph. 

Her fame was so confessed, that she 
Can never here forgotten be, 

Till Cardigan itself become 

To its own ruin’d heaps a tomb. 


' The Matchless Orinda seems to 
have had many female friends, to 
whom she gives names, according to 
the custom of the day, of the same 
pedantic kind with that which she 
herself. There ele- 
gant little | quite in a different 
style from the piantion ones, on Lu- 
casia, Rosania, and Orinda, parting at 
a fountain, Jaly 1663. 
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Here, here ate our enjoyments done, 

And since the love and grief we wear 
Forbids us either word or tear, 

And art wants here expression, 

See Nature furnish us with one. 

‘lhe kind and mournfal nymph which here 
Inhabits in her humble cells, 

No longer her own sorrow tells, 

Nor for it now concerned appears, 

But for our parting sheds these tears. 


Unless she may afflicted be 

Lest we should doubt her itznocence, 
Since she hath lost her best pretence, 
Unto a matchless purity 5 

Our love being clearer far than she. 
Cold as the streams that from her flow, 
Or (if her privater recess, 

A greater coldness can express 3) 

Then cold as those darks beds of snow, 
Our hearts are at this parting blow. 


But Time, that has both wings and feet, 
Our suffering minutes being spent, 
Will visit us with new content ; 

And sure, if kindness be so sweet, 

*Tis harder to forget than meet. 


Then, though the sad adieu we say, 
Yet as the wine we hither bring 
Revives, and then exalts the spring, 
So let our hopes to meet, allay 

The fears and sorrows of this day. 

This is a string of conceits, it is 
true, but it is imfinitely more elegant 
and in better taste than me: | of the 
compositions of the great Cowley him- 
self. We are tempted to transcribe 
one stanza of his in praise of our au- 
thoress, as a most exquisite piece of 
nonsense, and certainly affording a 
strong contrast to the good sense of 
her own poetry. 

Women, as if the body were the whole, 
Did that, and not the soul, 
Transmit to their posterity, 
If in it sometimes they conceived 
Th’ abortive issue never liv'd ; 
“*Twere shame and pity, Orinda, if in thee 
A spirit so rich, so noble, and so high, 
Should unmanured or barren lie ; 
But thou, industriously, hast sown and till’d 
The fait and fruitful field, 
And “tis a strange increase that it doth yield. 
As when the happy gods above 
Meet all together at a feast, 
A secret joy unspeakably does move 
In their great mother Cybele’s contented 
With 2 less 

no pleasure 
ok see 

is thy no less immortal progeny ; 

And in the ns ne 
ti 

Of the wncient curse to womankind ; 

Thow'bringst not forth with pain, 

It weithtr trayel is, nor labour of thy 
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So easily they from thee come, = 
And there is so much room 
In the unexhausted and unfathom’d womb, 
That, like the Holland Countess, thou 
miglitst bear 
A child for every day of ,all the fertile 
year. 


There issomething much better ina 

m of the same author on Orinda’s 
death. We shall close our article 
with one stanza from it ; premising, 
however, that we can still produce 
many other good quotations from our 
poetess, if our readers have any wish 
to see them. 


But wit's like a luxuriant vine, 

Unless to virtue’s prop it join 

Firm and erect towards heaven bound, 

Though it with beauteous leaves and plea- 
sant fruit be crowned, 

It lies deform’d and rotting on the ground. 

Now shame and blushes on us all, 

Who our own sex superior call ; 

Orinda does our boasting sex out-do, 

Not in wit only, but in virtue too: 

She does above our best examples rise, 

In hate of vice and scorn of vanities. 

Never did spirit of the manly make, 

And dipt all o’er in learning’s sacred lake, 

A temper more invulncrable take. 

No violent passion could an entrance find 

Into the tender goodness of her mind. 

Through walls of stone those furious bul- 
lets may 

Force their impetuous way, 

When her soft breast they hit, damped and 
dead they lay. 

D. 


OF THE PRINCESS ELEONORA. 


In last Number, we promised some 
notices respecting the. Princess Eleo- 
nora, (second, or, according to others, 
fourth, ) daughter of James the First 
of Scotland, and the Lady Jane Sey- 
mour, daughter to the Duke of So- 
merset.—In Scotland, every thing 
must be interesting that relates to the 
of a Prince, the most accom- 
plished and amiable gentleman of his 
own time, or perhaps of any other, and 
a Lady, whom the readers of the ex- 
quisite poem of “ The King’s Quair” 
must ever hold in mind,—so graceful — 
80 fair, so sweet, “ so very womanly ;* 
“On whom to rest his so much gude 


and whose well-merited affection, in. 
the last fatal scene of his life, shewed . 
that he had not been misled in -his 
first fond anticipations, by the warmth 
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of youthful faney, and an amiable and 
uncorrupted heart. * 

James had six daughters, who were 
all Aonowrably married, as the mar- 
riages of Princesses are commonly es- 
timated ; “ the first, (says Hollin- 
shed,) named Margaret, to the Dol- 

hin of France: the second, Eleanor, 

Elisabeth or Isubella,| to the Duke 
of Britaine: the third, to the Lord of 
‘Yreveer in Zealand: the fourth, 
[ Kleonora, to the Duke of Austrich : 
the fift, [ Annabella, to the Earle of 
Huntlie: and the sixt, to the Earle of 
Morton.” Most of these matches, 
however splendid, seem to have been 
unfortunate :—but this subject. is in 
much abler hands, and, it is to be 
hoped, will soon be illustrated, so far 
as it now admits of illustration. 

Of the Lady Margaret, Grafton, 
with the patriotic spleen which was 
natural enough in his day, says, she 
“* was of such nasty complexion, and 
evil savoured breath, that he (the 
Dolphin) abhorred her company, as 
a p so creature doth a caryon: 

whereupon she conceyved such an in- 

warde griefe, that within short time 
after she ended her dayes.” John 
~ Major calls her, with much more pro- 
bability, ‘‘ virginem formosam. et 
honestam ;” + and the continuator of 
Fordun is so transported with the 


* The same fatality attended her that 
seems to have attended most of our Queen 
Dowagers ; and her second marriage with 
James Stuart, ** the Black Knight of 
Lorn,” has generally been spoken of with 
an uncharitable harshness, which we can 

" more easily aceount for than excuse; as, 
on the part of the Queen, it was an alli- 
ance of merit, not of ambition. The little 
that we know of. him,—his marriage, the 
nature of his offence, his exile, and death, 
(See Leslie, Lib. viii.) are all greatly in his 
favour ; and let it ever be remembered, to 
his eternal honour and Hers, that she, (** so 
very womanly !”) who had received two 
wounds in attempting to save her first hus- 
band from his butcherly assassins, died of 
grief for the loss of her second. The Prin- 
cesses, Eleonora and Elizabeth, were still 
in Flanders, on their way to Paris, in 1446, 
when they received the melancholy tidings 
that their mother and sister (the Dauphin- 
ess) were both dead of broken hearts ; the 
one, from having béer married to a good 
gentleman, and the other to a bad prince. 

+ The long residence of Major, who was 
a Doctor of the Sorbonne, in Paris, gave 
him ¢vety opportunity of information, and 
snmiplicity is sufficient warrant 
or ie | 
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prospect of an alliance, [> uel of 
which he Lap did not live to 
hear,) that he becomes quite enthu- 
siastic, and forgets the reverence due 
to the scripture, which he is so fond 
of quoting: ‘* Hic non qualiscungque 
vir, sed Pri- 
MOGENItUS, quiad hoc, ut creditur, et 
scriptum est, natus est homo princeps 
fratrum, firmamentum gentis, et po- 
puli stabilimentum : de quo dicta do- 
mina, quanguam infans et juvencula, 
admirando dicere potest: Unde hoc 
mihi, ut veniat Regnum Francie -ad 
me?” Lib. Xvi. Xi. 

Of poor Marcarer we have learnt. 
little more, than that she was very 
ubhappy, very ill-used, and died of a 
broken heart about her twentieth 
year; which may be easily accounted 
tor, without supposing any demerit on 
her part ; as the treachery, violence, 
low profligacy, and “ base conditions” 
of her reprobate husband, Louis the 
Eleventh, are well known. * 

Of or t who 
was married to the Duke of Britanny, 
(then Comte de Montfort, and a wi- 
dower,) all that we know is, that she 
inherited at least the personul attrac- 
tions of her father and mother. On 
the return of the ambassadors whom 
the old Duke had sent into Scotland 
to treat of the alliance, he asked them, 
“* de ce quils pensoient de cette prin- 
cesse; ils lui répondirent, qu’elle 
estoit assez belle, qu’elle avoit le corps 
droit et bien forme, et paroissoit pro- 
pre a avoir des enfans ; mais que du 
reste, elle parloit peu, ce qui sembloit 
partir, moins de discretion, que d’une 
grande simplicité. Sur quoi le Duc 
repondit : Chers amis, je vous prie, 
retournez en Escosse, et me lamenez ; 
elle est telle que je la desire. Ces 
grandes subtilitez en une femme nui~ 
sent plus qu'elles ne servent; je n'en 
veux point d’autre.—Par Saint. Nico- 
las! j'estime une femme assex sage, 


* The insinuations thrown out to justi- 
fy the brutalities of her husband, were 
such as might have been expected, from 


the wretches of both sexes whom Louis 


commonly kept about him. _ 
+ Few names have greeter 
changes than that of Elisabeth... The 
French, characteristically ¢ » 
verted Elisa-betha into, Elisa-bella, which 
afterwards shortened into...ésa-bel/a 
we have Lizzic, Isie, Betsie, Bettie, 
Bett, Bess, and Bessie, with Isobel, Isbel, 
Bella, Beil, Ibbie, Tib, Tiba, and Tibbie. 
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nd elle sait mettre difference entre 

chemise et le pourpeint de son mart. 
—I] ne vécut pas assez pour voir par 
lui-mesme si le portrait qu'on lui a- 
voit fait de la Princesse d Escosse es- 
toit fidelle.” Hist. de Bretagne, par 
Lobineau, Tom. I. p. 618 and 621.) 

ANNABELLA, whatever she was 
in other respects, was at least 
unfortunate in her marriage, al- 
though without any stain upon her 
good name ; but a more happy fate 
seems to have attended the Princess 
Ex.eonona ; and it is with pecu- 
liar pride and pleasure that we 
learn, that the daughter of such a 
king, (who seems to have anticipated 
and identified in himself the perfec- 
tions of a better , which is, per- 
haps, yet to come) enjoyed in an 
eminent degree the talents and ami- 
able qualities of her father, and was 
as great an ornament to society and 

letters in Germany, as he had 
on in Britain. 

In 1448 she was married to Sieg- 
mund, Archduke of Austria, and 
King of the Remans, who was born in 
1427, and reigned till 1496.* Her 
husband, who been well instruct- 
ed in his youth, cultivated the arts of 

' was an encourager of learn- 
ing, science, and virtue ; and she has 
left behind her ample testimony of 
the singular good fortune he enjoyed, 
in being united to a princess whose 
age, taste, and acquirements, so well 
accorded with his own. She trans- 
lated from French into German the 
beautiful Romance, entituled, “ The 
History of the Knight Pontus, son of 
the King of Gallicia, and the beauti- 
ful Sidenia, Queen of Brittany.” Of 
this translation, the authenticity of 
which is unquestionable, there is still 
extant in Gothe a folio MS. of 100 


leaves, distinctly written upon paper, 
and in good preservation.t It was first 
printed at A Hans Schen- 


sperger, in 1498, in folio, with wood- 
en cuts, and at Strasburg by Martin 
Plach, in 1509, in 4to, with a wooden 
cut before each chapter. In. this se- 
cond edition, the story begins on the 


* The Archduchess died on the 
transcript was made by Nicolas 
en, in 1464, sixteen years before the death 
may, therefore, be regard- 

as authority for the purity 
imbogrity Of the text. 


[March 


first page of the first leaf, ate 
the following notice: “* The illustri- 
ous and high-born lady, the Lady 
Heleonora, of Scotland born Queen, 
Archduchess of Austria, made this 
laudable translation from the French 
into German, for the love and con- 
tentment of her Spouse, the Lord 
Sigmund, Archduke of Austria.”— 
(See Panzer’s Annalen, I. 313, and 
Bibl. Panzer. P. I. n. 1120.) The 
third edition, in folio, is dated Stras- 
burg, 1539, and the fourth, also folio, 
1548. It appeared afterwards in 
Das der Liebe,” (the Book of 
Love,) Fol. Frankfurt, 1687 ; and in 
1809 was inserted by Buesching and 
Von der Hagen in the first volume of 
“ the Book of Love,” printed at Ber- 
lin, which now lies before us. It has 
been very extensively read in Ger- 
many, and always was, and is, admir- 
ed, as an elegant specimen of classical 
German of its day. 
To be able to translate with ele- 
ae and purity from one FOREIGN 
guage into another, is no vulgar ac- 
complishment in any age ; and such a 
task, executed in such a manner, by a 
lady, in the — of the fifteenth 
eentury, may well be regarded as a 
proof of talent and refinement every 
way — of the daughter of the 
Author and Subject of the “ King’s 
Quair.” No part of its popularity 
seems to have been owing to court in- 
fluence, or respect for its illustrious o- 
rigin ; nor did it stand in need of such 
vere , being itself one of the most 
utiful, rich, and interesting tales of 
the kind that we have met with,—a 
perfect Mirror of Knightly Virtues, in- 
tended, (as it professes to have been, ) 
and well calculated, for the instruc- 
tion of youth in whatever is noble, ge- 
nerous, courteous, just, humane, and 
aise-worthy. A MS. of the 
ench is preserved in 
niversity Library of Goettingen ; but 
the Princess has introduced many 
sages of her own, particularly po get 
to the honour of 
Austria, King 


— 


* Pontus and Sidonia gave rise to the 
metrical legend of THkuERDANK, which 
the Emperor Maximilian has been accused 
of being the author of; and which is cer- 
tainly the dullest and- most tedious and 
tasteless allegory that ever was printed in 
black letter, in folio, with block prints. 
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OTHELLO. 
» Ovrgteat dramatist has seldom been 
more successful in the developement 
of the more secret and refined work- 
ings of human nature, than in pour- 
traying the eharacter, and pursuing 
the fortunes and passions of the Moor 
of Venice. On other occasions he 
may have lavished more profusely 
around him’ the treasures of’ an exube- 
rant fancy, he may have decorated his 
theme with more of the marvellous, 
and conjured into light more of the 
unseen world: but never has he 
plunged deeper into the human mind, 
never has he explored with more pe- 
netrating scrutiny its lurking mo- 
tives, or more distinctly revealed its 
latent principles. These seem to have 
been his objects, and these he has at- 
tained ;-and he who looks for other 
beauties, and will not be content with- 
out a superabundance of common- 
place’ ornaments, deserves his disap- 
pointment in not understanding the 
scope and spirit of this fine drama. 
But the genius which is displayed 
in the original invention of Othello, 
we own, is, in our minds, greatly en- 
hanced by the successful efforts of a 
living genius. We know not a more 
unequivocal proof of Mr Kean’s great 
talents, than his deep and delicate 
que of this part; his fine evo- 
ution of its most recondite sentiments, 
and its most exquisite and evanescent 
touches, as well as the character of 
truth and unity with which he per- 
~vades the whole: and we confess our- 
selves not less indebted to him for im- 
pressing us with a vigorous and con- 
sistent idea of Othello’s character, 
than for those deeply-marked absorb- 
ing pictures of passion. with which he 
Occasionally astonishes and overpowers 
us. He comes so fully possessed of the 
conception ef the character, that the 
words which Shakespeare has left on 
record for his use, seem but the dim 
traces of that crowd of thoughts that 
is labouring within. You cannot by 
any effort:conceive them to have been 
previously prepared ; so much do they 
seem the spontaneous and inevitable 
_overflowings of a mind wrapt up in its 
own deep siffetings. The fire and ener- 
_Sy ot his personal character have a fine 
vehicle for their exhibition in the cha- 
Fectes ane fortunes of the Moor ; and 
though, per not quite 
portly enough, is a tar from the 
VOL. Iv. 
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mould and vigorous idea of the swar- 
thy — 

Though we are fur from thinking 
that actors, in general, afford the best 
elucidation of Shakespeare, and though 
we are very loath to have our own 
conceptions of his characters distorted 
and destroyed by the raving absurdi- 
ties of every buskined fool that at 
tempts to personate them; yet we 
find that Kean is so interwoven or 
rather identified with our conceptions 
of Othello, that we should find it vain 
to attempt a separation. He has dis 
lodged all other pretensions, and has 
taken full and entire possession of’ it 
for himself. All other acting of the 
= is mere mimicry. He is Othello 

imself. We mean, therefore, to fol- 
low his guidance in contemplating the 
character. And though by thus as- 
sociating the actor with the poet, our 
paper may become a very unreadable 
article to those who bave not actually 
seen the character moulded into sym- 
metry, and animated into life, by 
Kean himself, we flatter ourselves that 
it will at least serve to recall to the 
remembrance of those who have some 
of those powerful strokes which re- 
quire only to be hinted at to start up 
in the mind with all their original in- 
terest and vividness. And though this 
is, no doubt, the severest test of the fi- 


delity and consistency of acting, yet ‘ 


we think Mr Kean can stand it. 

The discourse of his subalterns, 
whether mixed with fear or imbitter- 
ed with hate, prepares us to expect in 
Othello a character highly energe- 
tic, prompt in decision, somewhat 
haughty and stern; and when the 
dusky actually we 
find all our conceptions realized and 
embodied in. the firm, awe-inspiring 
composure of his presence. His bear- 
ing is entirely characteristic, and all 
the language he employs seems just 
the spontanequs emanation of such a 
mind, He has comme abroad with con- 
fidence to meet his pursuers, and the 
first utterance we’hear from him is a 


laconic sentence in the tone of autho- 


rity, to repress the officiousness of 
Iago, who regrets he had allowed: the 
old blood-hound to escape. 


Oth. *Tis better as it 
When the exasperated, father of his 


Desdemona comes raging. ppen./hin, 


he displays, a polite anxiety, to treat 
the worthy due rever- 
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210 Kean’s Othello. 
ence and kindness, but at the same 


time the spirit of the soldier issues 
in that voice of calm, commanding self- 
possession; and his defenceless arm 
rises with an air of supreme contempt 
among the menacing weapons that are 
glittering around him. 


Keep up your bright swords, for the dew 
will rust them. 


The sarcastic power of this line, in 
the mouth of Mr Kean, is indescrib- 
able. It is one of those happy, but 
evanescent triumphs of acting, which 
can never be conveyed on paper, ex- 

iring with the voice which breathed 
it into being. It is an intonation im- 
plying supreme despight for the un- 
warlike effeminacy of his assailants, 
superciliously condescending to take 
concern in the lustre of their holi- 
day blades. Yet he approaches Bra- 
bantio with the most conciliatory re- 


spect. 

Good Signior, you shall more command 
with years 

Than with your weapons. 


And though the enraged father pours 
a torrent of abuse upon him, his un- 
moved, commanding air, so stuns and 
paralyses the wondering train of vassals, 
that we catch an instantaneous respect 
for a character of so much energy. 
Kean realizes before our eyes the 
august conception of a man who can 
smile internally at this puny tumult, 
at the passions which rave and gnash 
in impotence around him, held in 
check so easily by his high character. 
Nor do we dream it could possibl 
be otherwise than that they should 
fall back as they do, trembling and 
abashed, when the haughty veteran 
contemptuously cries out— 

Were it my cue to fight, I should have 

known it 

Without a prompter. 

He obeys the summons of the Duke 
with alacrity, and appears in the se- 
nate u e business of the state ; 
and when Brabantio furiously accuses 
him of having beguiled away his 
daughter by sorcery, he romptly 
meets the charge, and conducts bis 
exculpation in a plain, direct, and 
confident manner. His eye is light- 
ed up with vexation and contempt by 
the cool question of the senator, whe- 
ther he had used indirect courses to 
* subdue and poison the young maid’s 
affections,” and his ardour breaks 


[March 
forth with a rapidity that almost 
chokes his utterance. 


I do beseech you, 


Send for the lady to the Sagittary, 
And let her speak of me way a father. 


And when permission is given, his 
eager spirit seems to burst away in a 
glance to the Sagittary, and throw it- 
self with perfect confidence on the 
honour of the lady. This happy 
stroke is due rather to the actor than 
to the poet. 


Ancient, conduct them, you best know the 
place. 


That one glance, and the sudden fer- 
vour of those tones, more powerfully 
reveal their mutual attachment and 
confidence, than a thousand gentle 
looks and sickening embraces could 
have done. All this is quite natural, 
and is crowned by the manly and yet 
delicate tenderness of mien and eye 
with which he welcomes his fair ad- 
vocate. 


Here comes the lady, let her witness it. 


The same “noble loving disposi- 
tion” is brought out, when, as he bears 
off his well-earned prize witi: the ap- 
ena of all, his father-in-law goads 
him with an insidious caution at part- 
ing. 

Brab. Look to her, Moor, have a quick 

eye to see, 
She has deceived her father, and may thee. 


A smile of delighted confidence, 


‘mingled with scorn at the base idea of 


his gentle Desdemona proving un- 


Y faithful, plays about his lips. 


Oth. My life upon her faith. 


The commanding dignity, the 
prompt decision, the energy of the 
eneral’s character, are again strik- 
ingly ui in the night-brawl, 
when suddenly appearing, he inter- 
poses his arm among the bacchanalian 
combatants, and bids them “ hold for 
their lives.” And the fire, which had 
hitherto only added a graceful glow 
to his actions, soon kindles into fury, 
when passion breaks in upon the so- 
ber sway of reason. It is, indeed, in 
the whirlwind of passion that Kean 


is supreme. He warms more 
more into the spirit of the character. 
Oth. Now, by heaven, 


My blood begins my safer guides to rule ; 
my best judgment 
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Assays to lead the way; if I once stir, 
Or do but lift this arm, the best of you 
Shall sink in my rebuke. 


Quite in unison with this temper is 
his immediate dismissal, half in anger, 
half in regret, of his offending licu- 
tenant. 


Oth. Cassio, 1 love thee, 
But never more be officer of mine. 


When he turns his looks upon Cas- 
sio, his anger almost relents into af- 
fection, but in an instant his firm 
sense of duty freezes that affection in- 
to the coldness of rebuke and judicial 
decision. 

We come at length to that 
portentous scene in which the first 
dawnings of jealousy throw their 
baleful light upon the mind of the 
Moor. ‘“ He is not easily jealous.” 
And here the acuteness and sound 
judgment of our actor more particular- 
ly displays itself. He does not break 
out all at once into the madness of the 
passion, nor foolishly attempt to give 
from the outset a violent personifica- 
tion of extreme jealousy. He has 
magnanimity enough to disappoint 
the fool who should expect so unsea- 
sonable an exhibition, and seems even 
to avoid the distraction that is in trea- 
sure for him, and waits, as any man 
in real life would do, till many sus- 
picions have thickened into con- 
viction. ‘The suspicious circum- 
stances in which he finds his wife, 
when, upon his Cassio, as 
if conscience-struck, suddenly breaks 
away from a close intercourse with 
her, throws him into disorder, but 
not into the ravings of agony. His 
looks indicate that ‘his mind has been 
tainted with suspicion, and when the 
artful Iago whispers in his ear, 

Ha! I like not that, 


ro see him astonished, and eager to 
earn the meaning of the insinuation, 


What dost thou say ? 


He is disconcerted at the very idea 
of Desdemona’s unfaithfulness ; and 
when she comes to him in confiding 
simplicity to press her suit for the 
poor lieutenant, confused and vexed 
at the unlucky and suspicius coinci- 
dences, he does not trust himself to 
panes his eye of distrust upon her, 
ut looks like one desirous to retire 
and ponder,—to compare what he has 
heard with what he seen, and to 
weigh circumstances more at leisure 


and more dispassionately, before he al- 
lows even his thoughts to criminate 
the woman he loved. 


Not now, sweet Desdemona, some other 
time. 


Her pressing urgency doubles his 
confusion and distress. - 

Desd. But shalt be shortly ? 
Shalt be to-night at supper ? 


The poison works ; he seems sicken- 
ed into stupefaction. 
Oth. No, not to-night. 


But the emotions that are boiling at 
his heart almost suffocate his utter- 
ance. He wraps himself upin thought, 
and the stream of feeling pours from 
his rigid and slow-moving features. 
The exigency of the moment distracts 
and oppresses him. He endeavours to 
relieve himself’ by grasping at all eva- 
sions, and the few words that escape 
from his lips afford but a distant 
glimpse of that gulf of emotion that is 
raging within. ‘Ihe unsuspectin 
Desdemona doubles her urgency, an 
the spell of Iago is too successful. 
Desd. Why then, to-morrow night or 
Tuesday morn ; 
Or Tuesday noon, or night; or Wednes- 
day morn : 
I pry’thee name the time, but let it not 
Exceed three days :—In faith he’s peni- 
tent. 
One touch more, and his governed 
soul gives way. 


Desd. What, Michael Cassio, that came 
a wooing with you ? 


He falls at once into Iago’s snare, 
the miserable victim of jealousy. 
Every word he hears drops fiercer 
fire upon his heart. The torture is 
extreme, and 


Pry’thee no more— 


bursts from him as if without his will : 
and now quite unmanned and over- 
whelmed, he unconsciously raises his 
look—a look of iond and farewell 
gret on the fair traitor, whom, though 

e strives to hate, he yet loves most 
ardently :—and then at once, with 
the quickness of thought, when his 
tortured soul meets that eye of open, 
reposing confidence; he is melted 
into unexpected joy and tenderness. 
His features had exhibited the most 
heart-rending picture of mental agony 
His mouth had assumed the mould of 
a tormented spirit vomiting forth its 
torture, and gasping in. vain for oue 
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breath of ease: and his face had just 
been freezing into the petrifaction of 
despondency, when it is touched with a 
new life, and animated with a new feel- 
ing. It seems as if his heart, bewilder- 
ed and forlorn under this sudden and 
cruellest stroke of fate, had found a 
cure to its despair, and rushed back 
again into its bliss. All this is spoken 
in the returning smile with which he 
embraces Desdemona. 


Let him come when he will : 
I will deny thee nothing. 


His mind is just settling into com- 
posure when, again. her equivocal lan- 
guage rouses from his lair the fiend 
of jealousy within him, and he almost 
drives her from him, that he may be 
left to his own thoughts. 


I will deny thee nothing : 
Whereon I do beseech thee grant me this, 
To leave me but a litttle to myself. 


When relieved from the feverish 
oppression of her presence, it is not 
hate, it is not cool consideration, (and 
here we know not whether more to ad- 
mire the felicity of the poet's concep- 
tion, or that prompt sympathy, which 
can so well embody it in living repre- 
sentation,) it is a flood of long re- 

ressed love that rashes upon his so- 
itude: Solitude, at least, to him, for 
though the serpent, Iago, is present 
with his poison, in that moment of 
deep absorption, he is unperceived. 


Excellent wretch! Perdition catch my 


soul, 

But I de love thee! And when I love thee 
not, 

Chaos is come again. 

Iago steps in to dissipate, with his 
diabolical suggestions, this gleam of 
happiness. Awaked once more to sus- 

icion, nothing can now become a se- 
tive to his anxiety; and eagerly 
sedge | those surmises, which retire 
his grasp only that they may 
allure him more surely into ruin, he 
unguardedly swallows that poison 
which is finally to unhinge his rea- 


son. 4 
Oth. Think, my Lord ! 
By Heaven, he me, 


As if there were some monster in his 


thought, 
Too hideous to be shown. Thou do’st 
mean something : 


[March 


When Cassio left my wife: What do’st not 
like ? ; 

And when I told thee—he was of my coun- 
sel 

In my whole course of wooing, thou cry’dst 
indeed !” 

And did’st contract and purse thy brow to- 
gether, 

As if thou then had’st shut up in thy brain 

Some horrible conceit. If thou dost love 
me, 

Show me thy thought: 

Nay, yet, there’s more in this. 


Then recovering himself, as if a- 
shamed of the violence of his own 
imaginings, and of the impotent vehe« 
mence of his inquiries, he attempts 
to reason himself out of this unworthy 
state of suspicion. And, at the same 
time, he very characteristically dis- 
plays a mind, resolute in the midst of 
calamity, and prepared with a deci- 
sion, whatever may befall. 


Why ? why is this, 
Think’st thou, I'd make a life of jealousy, 
To follow still the changes of the moon 
With fresh suspicions ? No; to be once in 
doubt 
Is once to be resolved. °*Tis not to make 
me jealous, 
oo my wife is fair—loves company, 
Is free of s i and dances 
sings, plays, 
Where virtue is, these are more virtuous : 
Nor _~ mine own weak merits will I 
draw 


The smallest fear, or doubt of her revolt : 
For she had eyes, and chose me: No, 
I 


ago ; 
I'll see before I doubt: When I doubt, 
prove : 
And on the proof, there is no more but — 
this— 


Away at once with love, or jealousy. 


He has recovered his serenity and 
firmness. But the ever-meddling Iago 
supplies another hint, which, aimed 
too well, shoots like a barbed arrow 
into his soul. His wife may have im- _ 
posed upon his confidence, for she is 
practised in the art of deceit. 


Jago. She did deceive her father, mar- 


rying you, 
And when she seemed to shake and fears 
She loved them most. 
He cannot gai this. The, og 
gestion is usible, probable. He 
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We have the perfect image of de- 
spair before us. His last hope is 
wrenched from his grasp, and there is 
something agonizingly painful in be- 
holding his fruitless efforts against 
the sure and overwhelming encroach- 
ments of that “ sea of troubles” which 
at length besets him. A noble mind 
is overthrown by its own passions. 
And even his wonted fortitude refuses 
to come, in this exigency, to his aid. 


Jag. 1 see this hath a little dashed your 
irits. 

Oth. Not a jot—not a jot. 

But the struggle to conceal his emo- 
tion is all in vain. The agitation of 
his features betrays his secret agony. 
The dream of happiness has fled from 
him for ever, and winters of desola- 
tion are sweeping over his heart. But 
the confession of this must not pass 
his lips. \ 

Oth. No, not much moved. 

This fruitless struggle is infinitely 
affecting. 

To realize his boast, he snatches at 
one lingering trace cf hope. 

I do not think but Desdemona’s honest. 


But its flash instantaneously = 
and leaves him in a still deeper gloom. 
Dark and moody, his mind is a prey 
to the most dismal agonies, and the 
thoughts which his eye or his lip re- 
veals come forth upon us like gleams 
of lightning from amid the storm. 

There is something of stern and 
fearful energy, quite characteristic of 
the Moor, in the summoning up of 
his final resolution to hate and aban- 
don his Desdemona; something of 
high dignity and most natural tender- 
ness in the strain in which he speaks 
of his own wrongs. “We respect his 
resolute temper ; we sympathize with 
his indignation. 

If I do prove her haggard, 
Though that her jesses were my dear 


whistle her off and let her down the 
To Haply, for I am 
And have not those soft parts of conversa- 
That chamberers have ;—or for I am de- 
Into Ponte years ;—yet that’s not 
She's gone; Tain abuedj—and my re 
Mast bom bes. 


This is nature; but not less natural 
is his sudden abandonment of all his 
stern resolutions, his melting into ten- 
derness, his instantaneous recurrence 
out of this stormy mood into the ge- 
nial clime of love, when Desdemona 
appears. The involuntary smile, 
which puts all the darkness of his 
mind to flight, comes home upon the 
heart of the spectator with all the 
freshness of real feeling. 


If she be false, O, then Heaven mocks it- 
self ! 
not believe it. 


This is a trying interview. He is 
so beset with a convulsion of conflict- 


ing passions, that he can scarcely utter 
a word. 


Desd. Why is your speech so faint ? 
Are you not wel] ? 


Oth. [havea pain upon my forehead 
here. 


His purpose is forgot. The intend- 
ed scrutiny is set aside for the pre« 
sent. The stern rigidity of his fea+ 
tures suddenly relaxes into gentleness — 
and joy. 


Come, I'll goin with you. 


The same traits of character are 
finely brought out in that scene, where, 
after Iago has equipped himself with 
that fatal instrument of his revenge, 
the handkerchief, the distracted Moor 
coines in upon us, and harrows up our 
sympathies with the sad complaint he 
utters of his grievances, so unworthy 
both of his own and of Desdemona’s 
character. 


’ Ha! false to me ? To me ? 


His grief dries up into a fever of 
frenzy at sight of the man who had 
possessed his soul with those thoughts 
of fire. 


Avaunt; begone! thou’st set me on the 
rack. 


I swear ‘tis better to be much abused 
Than but to know’t a little. 


His. mind thus altogether unhinged, 
he precipitates himself on 
with the love that enlightened his 
existence, he gives up all his earthly 
joy- His very habit of body seems 
totally changed, as if he had under- 
gone a long course of affliction. His 
nerves have lost their tone, like the 
moistened strings of a that re- 
luctantly perform their sullen vibra-— 
tions, and all his elastic muscular en¢gr= 
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If Heaven would make me such another 
world, 

Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 

I’d not have sold her for it. 


When the whole truth is revealed to 
his mind, and he discovers that he has 
been imposed on, his despair becomes 
too deep for words. His mind for a 
while seems lost, crushed into annihi- 
lation by the oppression of his fate ; 
at length it throws forth a thought, 
dreadful to the hearer, but all too 
weak for him. 


Are there no stones in heaven 
But what serve for the thunder ? Precious 
villain ! 


The wild flash that escapes from 
his livid eye-bails seems not the look 
of a man but the glare of a fiend. We 
shall never torget it. He is disarm- 
ed, however,—the proud chief, whose 
arm and eye made hosts retire, is overs 
powered by a stripling. He breaks 
out into almost woiantish wailing. 


I am not valiant neither, 

But every puny whipster gets my sword. 
But why should honour outlive honesty ? 
Let it go all. 


When called upon, he is not moved 
to fly, or to defend himself. He 
stands their brunt. 


Oth. That’s he that was Othello—here 
I am. 


He is hardly prevailed on to speak at 
all. He feels it to be useless. ‘‘ 
happiness to die.” When it is de- 
manded if he consented to ‘Cassio’s 
death, he cares not to extenuate or 
to explain. Despair has paralyzed 
his tongue, and all he. answers is a 
convulsive “* Aye.” But the sob with 
which it is accompanied makes every 
snectator shudder to his heart’s core. 

When ail the villany of his “ honest” 
Iago is clearly made out, he is not, as 
before, carried against him with an 
impetuous impulse. His surprise on- 
ly gives birth to one short ejaculation ; 
but the withering look he casts on 


him reveals an unfathomable — of 


agony settled and frozen on his heart. 
¥t is even worse with him when Cas- 
sio explains the mystery of the hand- 
kerchief. He did not know till now 
he had to despise himself. 


O fool! fool! fool ! 


To him now all humanity is annihi- 


[ March 


lated. His soul holds deep commun. 
ings with itself, and rent asunder 
brings against itself a bitter torment- 
ing accusation. He receives with 
great indifference the intelligence that 
his power is taken away. ‘They tell 
him also he must go to answer for his 
deeds before the Venetian Senate, 
Ha! this must not be; “ for he was 
great of heart.” 


aes a word or two before you go, 

At the awful moment of the eatas- 
trophe, his soul returns to him. He 
is himself again,—the fierce, the ar- 
dentsoldi¢r, though his mind is broken 
into shivers. And when he gives him- 
self the soldier’s death, the heart sinks 
with him, borne down by the flood of 
misfortune and agony which has over- 
whelined the scene. | 

C. 


HISTORICAL NOTICES OF THE SCOT- 
TISH HERRING FISHERY. 


Tue origin of the Scottish herring 
fishery, “ like many other things re- 
lating to Scotland,” is lost in antiqui- 
ty. Itis recorded, however, by Dutch 
historians, that the Scots imported 
herrings into Holland and the Nether- 
lands as early as the ninth century ; 
and this, probably, gave the Dutch 
the first idea of fishing upon our 
coasts, from which they have acquired 
so much wealth. Whatever may be 
in this, it is certain, that, during the 
reign of James the Third, the Dutch 
had begun a regular herring fishery 
on the coast of Scotland, which they 
have continued with little interrup- 
tion ever since. 

The good laws which were enacted 
in the reigns of James the Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth, for encouraging 
the herring fishery, show us that our 


kings considered it of the greatest va- 


lue and importance to the nation. 
James the Fourth made great excr- 
tions towards establishing a regular 
fishery. The numerous towns along 
the Forth, which have now fallen in- 
to decay, were then flourishing and 
populous, chiefly supported by their 
commerce with France and Flanders. 
James obliged these towns to build 
busses from 20 to 70 tons burden for 
the fishery; and each town was ,t0 
send out a number proportioned to 1ts 
wealth and population, So zealous 
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was the King for its success, that the 
sheriffs of many counties were com- 
manded, under the penalty of twenty 

unds, to compel every idle man 
found within their bounds to serve in 
these busses for reasonable wages, or 
suffer the pain of banishment ; James 
IV. Parl. 4. cap. 49. 

James the Fifth was still more an- 
xious than his father to encourage the 
herring fishery ; he wished, if possi- 
ble, to extend its good effects to the 
Western Isles. For this purpose, he 
sailed with five ships around the north- 
ern coast by Orkney, and at the same 
time employed a person to draw charts 
of the coast, that he might be able to 
fix upon proper and convenient places 
for harbours. ‘These charts were com- 
pleted, by the order of the King of 
France, in 1583, from which Mr A- 
dair drew his in 1688. Drawing 
charts of the coast at that early period 
affords us sufficient proof of James's 
zeal for the good of his subjects, and 
for the improvement of his kingdom. 
If he had lived longer to carry on 
these improvements, we have every 
reason to think that he would have 
been successful in establishing a her- 
ring fishery on the western coasts, 
and of introducing trade among the 
whabitants, to the great advantage of 
the nation. Scotland at this period 
was in a prosperous and flourishing 
State,trade was carried on with 
other nations to a large amount,—the 
royal navy was considerable for that 
age,—the fishing vessels and mer- 
chant ships were numerous ;—but the 
sudden and unexpected death of’ the 
King put a stop to ail these excellent 
plans, and the civil discord of the suc- 
ceeding reigns prevented the govern- 
ment from finishing any of them. 

In 1602, James the Sixth turned 
his attention to the fisheries, and, 60 
years after his grandiather’s death, 
attempted to complete his plans. The 
towns of Campbeltown, Fort Wil- 
liam, and Stornoway, were ordered to 
be built for the accommodation of the 
fishermen, and for promoting trade. 
He promised to confer the privileges 
of royal burghs on all the inhabitants 
who should settle in them. Finding 
that this promise had no effect to en- 
Courage the natives to engage in the 
herring fishery, he sent a colony of 
€xperienced fishermen from the towns 
in Fife to instruct them in the art of 


fishing, and to encourage industry. 
VOR. ty, 
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This experiment was first made at 
Stornoway, in the Isle of Lewis ; but, 
before they had time to know what 
would be the effect, the inhabitants, 
mistaking the design of the colony, 
became dissatisfied; they considered 
them as intruders, and, in a rage, took 
arms, and compelled them to leave the 
place. In 1603, James being called 
to the English throne, the herring 
fishery was neglected until the reign 
of Charles the First, nearly 38 years 
after. This unfortunate prince did 
every thing in his power to complete 
the plans of his ancestors ; he grante 
ed a commission for appointing a ge- 
neral committee to manage the fishes 
ries, of which the following is a copy : 
** Our Sovereign Lord ordains a com- 
mission to be expede under his Ma- 
jesty’s great seal of the kingdom of 
Scotland, making mention, that where- 
as his Majesty, by his two several 
charters under the great seal of his 
kingdoms of Scotland and England 
respectively, hath ordained an asso- 
ciation to be of both the said king- 
doms, comprehending Ireland under 
the said kingdom of England, for a 
general fishing within the haill seas 
and coasts of his Majesty’s kingdoms, 
except such as are reserved in the said 
several charters ; and, for the govern- 
ment of the said association, hath or- 
dained that there should be a stand- 
ing committee chosen: and nominated 
by his Majesty, and his successors 
from time to tiine, of equal number of 
both the said kingdoms, comprehend- 
ing Ireland under the kingdom of 
England, as said is, whereof the one- 
hali shall be Scotsmen and the other 
to be English and Irish. And his 
Majesty being perfectly informed of 
the stability and good affection of his 
Majesty’s subjects of either of the 
said kingdoms after specified, to un- 
dergo the charge of the said general 
committee for the fishing, therefore 
his Majesty hath given, and by these 
presents gives, full power and com- 
inission to the said persons after fol- 
lowing,” &——(Signed) THomas 
Hore. 

Besides this, in order to encourage 
the Company, the King agreed to 
purchase from them fish tor the use 
of the army and navy ; he also pro- 
hibited the importation of fish into 
the kingdom. Under such patronage, 
the Company had every prospect otf 
success; they fixed on two fishing 
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stations, the one in the island of Her- 
matra, the other in the island of Loch 
Madie, both of which lie near North 
Uist. On these islands they built 
houses for the accommodation of the 
fishermen, and for the other purposes 
of the establishment. But, before they 
had time to give the measure a full 
trial, the civil war began, which put 
an end to all their prospects of wealth 
from the fisheries. 

In 1654, some wealthy gentlemen 
in London began the herring fishery, 
and the commonwealth encouraged 
them to proceed, by exempting them 
from paying duty on salt, and other 
articles used in it. Stornoway in the 
Isle of Lewis was the place fixed on 
for the fishing station, and great pre- 
parations were made for beginning at 
the approaching season. But it hap- 
pened soon after that Cromwell was 
victorious over the Scots, and his arms 
extended to the Western Isles, where, 
in revenge on Scotland, he destroy- 
ed every thing belonging to the fish- 
ery. 
After the Restoration in 1661, 
Charles IT., the Duke of York, Lord 
Clarendon, and some other noblemen, 
engaged in the herring fishery with 
greater spirit than ever was cone be- 
fore. Good laws were enacted by the 
parliaments of England and Scotland, 
tor conducting the business properly ; 
salt, and all other necessaries used in 
the fishery, were granted free of duty. 
Several Dutch fimilies were invited 


to settle at Stornoway, to teach the 


fishermen the art of curing the her- 
rings. In this it would appear that 
they had been successful, as the her- 
rings gave general satisfaction ; a bar- 
rel sold for L.1, 10s., a high price in 
those days. This establishment, of all 
others, was the best conducted, and 
it continued in a fiourishing state for 


a considerable time, until Charles be-: 


came embarrassed tor want of money, 
which obliged him to withdraw his 
subscription, at which the nobility 
were so much displeased, that the 
Company was scon afier dissolved. 

In 1677, another Company was es- 
tablished, of which the Duke of York 
and the Earl of Derby were extraordi- 
nary directors. This Company en- 

joyed all the privileges of the former, 
and a premium of L. 20 wes promised 
to be paid for every new buss they 
should build for seven years. On this 
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encouragement a capital of L. 12,000 
was soon advanced, and it was as soon 
exhausted in building busses, and fit- 
ting them out. These busses were 
not all exclusively employed in the 
herring fishery, some were also em- 
ployed in cod fishing, and so great 
was their success in the first year, 
that one buss alone brought home 
32,000 cod fish. Such a prosperous 
beginning might naturally enough be 
supposed to have a powerful effect in 
inducing others to advance capital, 
and this would certainly have been 
the case, had not an unforeseen event 
ruined the Company. As the greater 
number of the busses were built in 
Holland, and manned with Dutch 
fishermen, the French, who were 
then at war with Holland, captured 
almost the whole of them on the 
pretence that they belonged to the 
Dutch. 

After the Revolution, another Com- 
pany was formed, with a capital of 
I. 300,000, but it is supposed, that, 
through King William’s partiality to 
the Dutch, it did not succeed. 

George II. in 1749, at the meet- 
ing of Parliament, recommended the 
propriety of encouraging the herring 
fishery, in consequence of which, a 
committee was appointed bythe House 
of Commons to inquire into the state 
of the fisheries. A Company was in- 
corporated for 21 years under the 
name of the Soctely ofsthe Free British 
Fishery, with a capital of L. 500,000. 
With this large capital the Company 
expected soon to excel the Dutch in 
the art of fishing ; in this, however, 
they found themselves mistaken, as 
this capital was yearly diminished, 
without bringing any dividend to the 
subscribers. A high bounty of L.2, 16s. 
per ton was at last given by Govern- 
ment to prevent the Company from 
ruin, but without effect. 

Such have been the various attempts 
to establish a fishery on the coast of 
Scotland. Some of them have been 
frustrated by causes which it was not 
in the power of man to foresee nor 
prevent ; others, by the carelessness 
and unskilfulness of the fishermen, 
and by the fraudulent practices of 
persons entrusted with the manage- 
ment cf the Company’s affairs. But 
these misfortunes should not deter the 
British Government from using means 
to recover the fisheries from the Dutch 
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and other foreigners who enrich them- 
selves at our expence. 

Might not Government employ ma- 
ny of those unfortunate families in 
the herring fishery who are obliged to 
leave their native country for want of 
employment? I am_ persuaded, 
would emigrate to America, if they 
could find encouragement to carry on 
a fishing trade on their native shores. 
They are every way qualified by tem- 
perance and sobriety for so laborious 
a business. 

It is the opinion of many who are 
well skilled in the fisheries, that in- 
dividual exertions, with assistance, 
under proper regulations, would be 
more successful than those of charter- 
edcompanies ; experience confirms this 
opinion in the case of the Dutch and 
others. 

If you think this narrative worth a 
place in your Magazine, I may per- 
haps continue it down to the present 
time, and conclude with a view of the 
present state of our fisheries. A. 


CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS OF THE 
SCOTTISH PEASANTRY, AT BIRTIIS 
AND BURIALS. 


MR EDITOR, 


Havine read with much interest 
the communications of some of your 
former correspondents upon the po- 
pular customs and superstitions of 
Scotland, (particularly those from 
Clydesdale and the How of Angus,) I 
have been induced also to draw up a 
few pages of a similar description, for 
the honour of my native district, 
which I now transmit fer your in- 
Structive Miscellany ; and which, if 
approved of, [ shall tollow up with a 
second and concluding article.—You 
and your readers will, I trust, pardon 
defeets of style, as ] am not in the 
habit of writing for the press; my 
only object is- to assist in preserving 
those peculiar traits of our national 
character and customs which are so 
speedily wearing out under the all- 
pervading influence of commerce and 
“ivilization, but which, however rus- 
Uc or ridiculous, we still love to as- 
Sociate with many pleasing and de- 
lightful remembrances. 

Your Angus-shire correspondent has 
Siven, in a late Number, an excellent 
description of a Scotch Penny Wed- 


ding: IT shall now endeavour to fol- 
low up his lively picture with some 
notices respecting births and burials ; 
without, however, dwelling on the 
many absurd, and sometimes unseem- 
ly, ceremonies which were practised by 
the “* canny wives” and gossips, when 
attending at “ inlyings ” or accouch- 
ments. 

Great apprehensions were forinerly 
entertained of the malignant influence 
and interference of the fairies, with 
both mother and child. Fairies were 
supposed to have a peculiar anxiety to 
procure women capable of being wet 
nurses ; and to exercise all their in- 
genuity to steal and carry them off to 
Fairyland for this purpose ; they were 
also accused of stealing unchristened 
children, and leaving urchins in lien. 
For this reason, a child was always 
considered in imminent danger until 
baptized, and was spoken of' as_ being 
uncanny, as its presence rendered the 
house liable to the visits of these un- 
earthly intruders. ‘To prevent their 
machinations, it was common for both 
mother and child to be watched ; still 
the deed was often accomplished if the 
drowsy centinel happened to sleep tor 
a moment on her post. 

Among the many extraordinary 
stories of this kind, which I have heard 
related by an old nurse, were the fol- 
lowing : 

In the olden times, when it was the 
fashion for gentlemen to wear swords, 
the Laird of Balmachie went one day 
to Dundee, leaving his wife in the 
straw ; riding home in the twilight, 
he had occasion to leave the high 
road, when crossing through between 
some little romantic knolls, called the 
Cur-hills, in the neighbourhood of 
Carlungy, he encountered a troop of 
fairies supporting a kind of litter, 
upon which some person seemed to be 
borne. Being a man of dauntless 
courage, and, as he said, impelled by 
some internal impulse, he pushed his 
horse close to the litter, drew his 
sword, laid it across the vehicle, and 
in a firm tone exclaimed, “ In the 
name of God, release your captive !” 
The tiny troop immediately disap- 
peared, dropping the litter on the 
ground. ‘The laird dismounted, and 
found that it supported his own wife, 
dressed only in her night clothes. 
Wrapping his great coat around her, 
he placed her on the horse before 
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him, and having scarcely two miles to 
ride, arrived sately at home. __ 

Placing her in another room, under 
the care of an attentive friend, he im- 
mediately went to the chamber where 
he had left her in the morning, and 
there to appearance she still lay, very 
sick of a fever, incident to women in 
her situation, and here termed a weed. 
She was fretful, discontented, and 
complained much of having been ne- 
giected in his absence, at all which he 
aftccted great concern, and pretending 
much syinpethy, insisted upon her 
rising to have her bed made. She was 
unable, but the laird was peremptory, 
and having ordered a large wood fire 
to warm ihe room, he lifted the im- 
postor ‘rom the bed, and bearing her 
across the floor, as if to a chair, which 
was previously prepared, he threw 
her on the fire, from which she 
bounced up like a skyrocket, went 
through the ceiling, and out at the 
roof of the house, leaving a hole a- 
mong the slates. He then brought in 
his own wife, a little recovered from 
her alarm, who told, that sometime 
after sunset, the nurse having left her 
for the purpose of preparing a little 
caudle, a multitude of elves came in 
at the window, thronging like becs 
from a hive ; that they filled the room 
and even the bed, trom which she 
was lifted, carried out at the window, 
and she recollected nothing farther, 
till she saw her husband standing 
over her on the Cur-hills, at the back 
ot Carlungy. The hole in the roof, 
by which the female fairy made her 
escape, was mended, but could never 
be kept in repair, as a tempest of wind 
happened always once a year, which 
uncovered that particular spot, with- 
out injuring any other part of the 
root. 

Respecting the kidnapping of 
chiidren, the same creditable old wo- 
man told, that, upon ene occasion, 
when she was a hafflin’ cummer, about 
sixteen years of age, she was left with 
the charge of an unchristened wean 
during the night; while watching, 
she was all at once seized with a su- 
pernatural drowsiness, and dropt 
asleep ; something tapped her on the 
shoulder, which awaked her, and look- 
ing up, she saw a wee woman clad in 
green, rocking the cradle with her 
toot, and very busy untying the child, 
which she had nearly accomplished, 
when Janet, in great affright, exclaim 


ed, “ Lord preserve us!” upon which 
her unwelcomé visitor immediately 
disappeared. My narrator was reckon- 
ed a respectable woman, and was ne- 
ver known to be guilty of wilful false. 
hood. This short relation of hers, 
therefore, shows how potent an in. 
fluence these superstitions must have 
had upon the mind; for, { have no 
doubt that she believed what she told 
as having actually happened. It may, 
I think, be accounted for, by keeping 
in view, that trom the nursery she 
had so often heard these legends and 
superstitions related, that they were 
impressed upon her mind with ‘ con- 
firmation strong as holy writ ;” that 
on the night in question, her imagina- 
tion had been conjuring up spirits un- 
seen, before she sunk asleep, and that 
she then dreamed something similar 
to what she afterwards related ; and 


not being careful, or capable, at a fu- 


ture period, of investigating the mat- 
ter, it continued to gain complete cre- 
dence in her own mind ; and as her 
good sense in other matters was known 
to all her neighbours, and her veracity 
unquestioned, she was well adapted 
for disseminating such strange tales 
among the vulgar, and confirming the 
superstitions, the outlines of which 
they had imbibed at an early period 
of life. 

Janet told also of a beautiful girl, 
with a skin so purely white and trans- 
parent, that her veins appeared through 
it like silver streams, and her cheeks 
like ‘ the bonnie blushing rose leaf.” 
She was famed all over the country 
under the appellation of ‘‘ the Beauty 
of Balumbie ;” being envied by her 
own sex, and caressed by the other, 
she, in an unguarded hour, fell a 
victim to the arts of some rustic Love- 
lace, before the close of her 15th year, 
and was delivered of a child, lovely as 
its mother. Her conduct gave 80 
great offence to an old maiden aunt, 
with whom she lived, that the poor 
erring girl was expelled from her 
house, and obliged to live by herselt 
in a small hovel, afforded by the kind- 
ness of a neighbour. She was so far 
recovered as to be able to walk ou 
with her child, of which she appeared 
remarkably fond; one day she di 
not appear, and her door continue 
shut; her neighbours began to be 
alarmed, they lifted the latch, and 
found the door fast ; upon endeavour 
ing to enter, they saw a hole in the 
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roof, by which they gained access into 
the house, for there was no window 
that would admit them. When with- 
in, they found the door barred on the 
inside ; the infant dead in the bed, 
with the appearance of having been 
strangled ; no mother there, and her 
clothes lying by her bed-side, as if 
she had put them off upon going to 
sleep. Strange and various were the 
conjectures about her most extraordi- 
nary disappearance. One party mein- 
tained that she had become insane, 
murdered her child, and made her 
escape by the roof’; for, from the con- 
struction of the windows, and the door 
being fastened on the inside, all egress 
any other way was impossible. Ano- 
ther, and by far the most numerous 
arty, most firmly believed, that she 
had been carried to Fairyland, as it 
was known that she had taken no 
clothes with her, and had never been 
heard of, either dead or alive. About 
seven years after, she returned to the 
village, late of an evening; and re- 
lated that she and her child (as she 
supposed) were carried away from her 
own house, in what manner she could 
not tell; but that she recollected of 
being borne through the air to the back 
of the hill of Duntrune ; that, as they 
passed, there was light in the house 
of Duntrune, and some of the fairies 
expressed a fear of being discovered 
by the lady, who, it seems, had power 
over them; but another answered, 
that Puck had given one of the maids 
a colic, and the lady was attending her 
in a low room on the other side of the 
house. That they then entered the 
hill, and came to a grand palace, the 
particulars of which she was not at 
liberty to describe. ‘That she conti- 
nued to nurse the boy, whom she still 
imagined her own, and had since that 
time nursed other six to the King and 
Queen of Fairyland ; the milk hav- 
ing never left her breast until about 
a month before her return, when she 
understcod, from overhearing a private 
conversation, that she would have no 
more milk till she was again a mother. 
It was therefore privately agreed upon 
among the fairies that she should be 
allowed to return to earth, when the 
would contrive to lead her into suc 
temptations among her old acquaint- 
ance, as she should not be able to 
resist. 
In the mean time, they knew that 
she would not depart and leave the 
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boy whom she believed to be her 
own ; but, continuing their conversa- 
tion, she discovered that it was no 
child of her’s that she had so fondled 
and adored. According to her ac- 
count, she passed a night of dreadful 
anxiety for the fate of her own child, 
but was somewhat relieved when they 
told her next morning that she would 
be permitted to revisit the earth, up- 
on being sworn not to reveal the se- 
crets of her present abode. Being 
now returned, fully aware of the dan- 
ger to which she was exposed, and 
the snares that would be laid for her, 
she was determined, by the grace of 
God, to resist them all; for she was 
better armed than the fairy people 
were aware of, or in any degree sus 
pected; for, while in that country, 
she had received a box of very fine 
scented ointment, with which she was 
instructed to anoint the eyes of her 
nurslings, under pretence that they 
were tender, but was cautioned not to 
permit it to touch her own, for it had 
the quality of making mere mortals 
blind. Notwithstanding this admo- 
nition, impelled by that curiosity na- 
tural to her sex, she determined up- 
on running the hazard, and, eccord- 
ingly, one day tonched one of her 
eyes with the ointment. The pain 
was so excessive, that she firmly be- 
lieved the prediction of the fairies was 
about to be fulfilled; but it abated, 
and she soon discovered that she could 
see many things in Fairyland which 
were before invisible. Ever since her 
return, she always saw the fairies 
when they chose ‘‘ to walk the earth,” 
although invisible to others. 

She had lived thus, courted and ca- 
ressed, always ‘‘ wooed but never 
won,” and many a time saw the fairies 
mingling in the affairs of men, when 
one day, happening to be in a fair, 
she met King Oberon in a juggler’s 
booth. J.ess upon her guard than ue 
sual, she asked him how he did, and 
was proceeding to inquire after her 
infant charge, (for whom she still ac- 
knowledged having an attachment, ) 
when Oberon asked her how she knew 
him, as he did not think she could 
have seen She unthinkingly re- 
plied, that she saw him with her left 
eye. Upon which he blew something 
like dust into it, and blasted its sight 
for ever. The hapless girl returned 
from the fair, with one eye minus, and 
her future views of Fairyland and its 
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inhabitants for ever lost. Her face 
was much disfigured, and, no longer 
an object of admiration, she was ne- 
glected by the one sex, and shunned by 
the other ; grief and disappointment 
scon furrowed her cheeks ; she be- 
came grey-haired at thirty, and died 
soon after with all the external marks 
of old age. 

Birth, marriage, and ceath, are im- 
portant eras in the lite of every man, 
whatever may be his rank or station ; 
but, among the common people, they 
are generally attended with more eclat 
when the situations in life are com- 
pared. At death, many practices were 
formerly adopted and opinions held 
which are now almost forgotten. 

Until of late years, it was not only 
common, but admitted of few excep- 
tions, for a great number of persons 
to assemble together at night in the 
house where the corpse lay, and there 
hold the /ykewake. The party con- 
sisted generally of young people of 
both sexes, where almost every spe- 
cies of rustic amusement, except sing- 
ing and dancing, -was entered into 
with avidity. Rural sports and games 
were adopted, and generally so con- 
trived, as to produce forfeits, which 
gave a good pretext for tousling and 
kissing the lasses. The company was 
regzled with bread and cheese, beer 
and a dram ; and the mirthful hila- 
rity of the party was generally as un- 
like the occasion of their meeting as 
it is almost possible to conceive. A 
new sguad assembled next evening, 
and the same scenes were repeated 
nightiy until the corpse was. interred. 

When a boy about fifteen, I recol- 
lect of being one among twenty at a 
fykewale, aud so excelient were the 
sports, and so keenly did they en- 
gross the attention, that [ and one or 
two more attended two successive 
nights, without having had any sleep 
through the intermediate day. I 
conceive this fact as sufficiently illus- 
trative of what was gencrally going 
on upou these occasions. The house 
was often so full, that there were not 
seats for the company ; and I have 
seen the bed-side where the corpse 
lay uncoffined occupied by two or 
three, from the want of other accom- 
modation. An old friend of mine re- 
lated to me a whimsical anecdote that 
occurred at a /yhkewake where he was 

present. 

‘Lhe company being short of sitting 


March 
room, two young fellows were seated 


on the front of the bed, where the- 


corpse was stretched; according to 
the fashion of the times, one of the 
ouny men had a leathern belt about 
his waist, buckled over his jacket ; 
his companion, an arch wag, re- 
collecting that the deceased had a 
crooked finger, slily and gently lift- 
ed up the dead man’s hand, and 
fastened the crooked finger in his 
companion’s belt; then rising with 
an air of easy indifference, he walked 
to the door, from which, with coun- 
terfeited emotion, he called to the 
company that a house in the village 
was on fire ; all got up attempting to 
rush out; among the rest the man 
on the bed-sicc also arose, but felt 
himself suddenly pulled back, and as 
he supposed by the dead person behind 
him: so powerful was the impres- 
sion, that he fel! backwards across the 
bed in a swoon, from which he was 
with much difficulty recovered. 

A very strange and even wonderful 
story is still often tuiked of, as having 
occurred sometime in the last century 
at a /yewake in this country. 

Myr William Craighead, author of 
a popular system of arithmetic, was 
parish-schoolmaster of Monificth, si- 
tuate upon the estuary of the Tay, a- 
bout six miles east from Dundee. It 
would appear that Mr Craighead was 
then a young man, fond of a frolic, 
without being very scrupulous about 
the means, or caleulafing the conse- 
quences. “here was a lykewake in 
the neighbourhood, attended by a 
number of his acquaintance, according 
to the custom of the times ; Craighead 
procured a confederate, with whom he 
concerted a plan, to draw the watch- 
ers from the house, or at least from 
the room where the corpse lay. Hav- 
ing succeeded in this, he dexterously 
removed the dead body to an outer 
house, while his companion occupied 
the place of the corpse in the bed 
where it had lain. It was agreed 
upon between the confederates, that 
when the company was reassembled, 
Craighead was to join them, and ata 
concerted signal, the impostor was to 
rise shrouded like the dead man, while 
the two were to enjoy the terror and 
alarm of their companions. Mr C. 
came in, and after being sometime 
seated, the signal was made, but met 
no attention,—he was rather surpris« 
ed,—it was repeated and still neglects 
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ed. Mr Craighead in his turn now 
pecame alarmed, for he conceived it 
impossible that his companion could 
have fallen asleep in that situation,— 
his uneasiness became insupportable, 
—le went to the bed—and found his 
companion lifeless! My Craighead’s 
feelings (as may well be imagined) 
now entirely overpowered him, and 
the dreadful fact was disclosed ; their 
agitation was extreme, and it was far 
from being alleviated when every at- 
tempt to restore animation to the 
thoughtless young man proved abor- 
tive. As soon as their confusion 
would permit, an inquiry was made 
after the original corpse, Mr Craig- 
head and another went to fetch it in, 
but—it was not to be found. The 
alarm and consternation of the com- 
pany was now redoubled ; for some 
time a few suspected that some hardy 
fellow among them had been attempt- 
ing a Rowland tor an Oliver; but 
when every knowledge of it was most 
solemnly denied by ail present, their 
situation can be more easily imagined 
than described ; that of Mr Craighead 
was little short of distraction ; day- 
light came without relieving their 
agitation ; no trace of the corpse could 
be discovered, and Mr Craighead was 
accused as the primum mobile of all 
that had happened: he was incapable 
of sleeping, and wandered several days 
and nights in search of the body, 
which was at last discovered in the 
parish of Tealing, deposited in a field 
about six miles distant from the place 
irom whence it was removed. 

It is related, that this cxtraordina- 
ry affair had a strong and lasting ef- 
feet upon Mr Craighead’s mind and 
conduct ; that he immediately became 
serious and thoughtful, and ever af- 
ter conducted himself with great pru- 
dence and sobriety. 

Such are the particulars of a story, 
which, however incredible it may 
appear, I have heard currently report- 
ed by many different people, who had 
No opportunity of hearing it from each 
other. Since I began to write this 
paper, IT inquired at an acquaintance 
ihe ever heard the story, just men- 
Honing Mr Craighead’s name, and the 
Particulars were again repeated to me, 
such as they were impressed upon my 
Memory twenty or thirty years ago. 
There Seems to be very little difficul- 
ty in accounting for the death of the 
young man, without any supernatural 
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interference ; for a combination of 
compunction and terror might have 
seized him, (after taking the place e- 
vacuated by the corpse,) sufficient to 
suspend all the functions of life; but 
the disappearance of the other dead 
body does not seem to me capable of 
being accounted for by any natural 
cause ; for it is by no means probable 
that any present would have had the 
hardiness to remove it to such a dis- 
tance, and also subsequent firmness 
to keep their own secret; we must, 
therefore, give credence to the agency 
of some superior being, or disbelieve 
the matter at once. » 

At death, many freits are still ob- 
served, some of which are strange 
enough. When a person is dying, no 
one in the house, of whatever age, is 
aliowed to sleep,—for this I have 
heard no reason, farther than that it 
was unlucky. It is also believed, that, 
when a person dies unseen, they whe 
first discover thern will die in a simi- 
lar manner. When one expires, the 
clock is immediately stopped, and the 
dial-plate covered with a towel ; mir- 
rors are also covered in a sitnilar man- 
ner. All the cats belonging to the 
house are caught, and put in immedi- 
ate confinement. The reason given for 
this is, that they would endeavour, if 
possible, to pass over the corpse, and 
the first that they crossed after would 
be deprived of sight. 

When the body is dressed and laid 
out, a Bible is often put below its 
head, while a plate with salt, and 
another with a piece of green turf, is 
placed on the breast. It is also a 
common practice in some quarters of 
this country, should the corpse be 
conveyed to the church-yard in a cart, 
for some one, innmedietely after the 
coffin is put upon the cart, to say, 
** Now, what is that horse and cart 
worth °” Ihave been at some pains to 
learn what was meant by thi¥; but 
never could receive any other reply 
but that it was the custom. Among 
the lower classes, the female reiatives 
crowd about the door when the corpse 
is carrying out, and frequently give 
most audible vent to their grief; 
sometimes the widow will insist upon 
carrying her deceased husband’s head 
part of the way to the grave. The 
husband always walks to the church- 
yard, anc lays in his wife’s head. 

Very absurd customs of feasting on 
these occasions formerly prevailed. 
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On the evening before the funeral, a 
number of the neighbours, male and 
female, were invited to the “ coffin- 
ing ;” and immediately after the fu- 
neral, the same females and others 
concerned assembled to what is still 
termed the dairgie, probably a cor- 
ruption of dirge, although the rites 
observed are very dissimilar. 

What I have just now described 
was once almost universal, and is still 
prevalent among many of the common 
classes, at an expence very unsuitable 
to their incomes and situations in 
life. 

Among those in the better ranks, 
such as respectable farmers and trades- 
men, the company are all seated in 
the barn, where they partake of a 
good dinner, and sit for an hour or 
two after, drinking toddy, sometimes 
wine. Formerly it was nothing un- 
common for the company to ect very 
tipsy before rising from the table, but 
the practice of dinners is wearing out, 
or, when they do take place, the 
guests, with a decorum more suited 
to the occasion, rise very soon after. 

In the two neighbouring towns of 
Arbroath and Dundee, the customs at 
funerals are vely different from each 
other. In Arbroath, whatever the 
rank of the deceased, every one who 


appears at the funeral is dressed in _ 


ack, if he has a coat of that colour, 
—if not, in his holiday clothes; all 
are invited into the house of the de- 
ceased, and presented with a dram ; 
if the person is of any rank above la- 
bouring people, a choice of wines and 
spirituous liquors, with a variety of 
cakes, &c. are on the table, for the 
entertainment of the guests. Two 
gentlemen attend to serve them, and 
every one walks into the room, tastes 
of what he likes, and immediately re- 
tires to make room for others; the 
number invited will often amount to 
two hundred, and upwards. 

In Dundee, unless among the high- 
er ranks, the company assemble at 
the door in their working clothes, 
weavers in dirty linen jackets, and 
shoemakers with their greasy aprons. 
This is not decorous ; it shews a want 
of ae to the memory of their de- 
ceased friend, and indicates an indif- 
ference of mind, and deficiency of 
feeling on so solemn an occasion ; at 
least such is the construction which I 
haveoften heard putupon this custom, 
So anomalous to the general practice 
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on these occasions; and I. beg leave 
to assure the nine trades of Dundee, 
that their funerals have often attract- 
ed the attention, but never the ap- 
probation, of strangers. No person 
is asked into the house, nor is any 
thing offered. ‘This is as it ought to 
be ; for, although some can afford the 
expence, the many cannot ; and it is 
absurd to think of a poor widow, who 
has lost the support of herself and fa- 
mily, expending in this way what 
should feed and clothe her orphans, 
while every one can easily conceive 
the different feelings which unite to 
prevent her from deviating from the 
general custom. 

I propose to give you soine remarks 
in my next on the principal holidays 
formerly observed in Scotland, and 
the popular superstitions and customs 
connected with them. Meanwhile I 
remain, &c. TAODUNUS. 
Carse of Gowrie, Feb. 4, 1819. 


THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE, ANP 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE present age seems to be dis- 
tinguished by two prominent features 
apparently of a very different charac- 
ter. The future historian may re- 
mark, that the general diffusion of 
knowledge had enlarged our views 
and our hopes, and, by stripping bare 
errors and abuses, sanctified in the 
minds of the vulgar by antiquity and 
early associations, had left us free to 
enter upon a career of wisdom and 
prosperity. About this period, he 
ms | observe, men began to inquire, 
and to reason concerning their. politi- 
cal rights and duties, and all those 
circumstances in international and in- 
ternal policy, which are supposed to 
have an influence on their condition, 
with more freedom and earnestness 
than at any former period. He will 
record the dreadful conflicts which 
ensued between the supporters of’ es- 
tablished systems, and the advocates 
for innovation, and mark the blind- 
ness and extravagance of both ; as. 
well as the alterations in the state of 
society into which these conflicts at. 
last subsided. 

But the distinction of the present, 
age which has been alluded to is dis-. 
played not only in action, but in sper. 
culation ; not only in revolutions, and, 


those still peaceful struggles betweem, 
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rulers and their subjects, which may 
be the precursors of new revolutions, 
but in those quiet and less obvious 
indications of the progress of society, 
which may be gathered from the na- 
ture of the investigations in which a 
number of literary men have engaged 
during the last fifty years. ‘Those 
powers of reasoning which were for- 
merly wasted on matters of small in- 
terest to mankind, and Jed to no use- 
ful conclusions, have been devoted to 
a careful analysis of subjects of the 
very highest importance. Views of 
society have been exhibited, begin- 
ning with its simplest elements, and 
gradually ascending to its most com- 
plicated condition ; and, in this pro- 
cess, the sources of enjoyment and of 
suffering have been detected, and ge- 
neral rules deduced for the direction 
of nations as well as individuals, La- 
bour, commodities, the interchange 
of commodities or commerce, money 
the instrument of commerce, taxation, 
institutions for relieving the destitute, 
population,—all these, and other dif- 
ficult subjects of the same description, 
which no writer in former ages did 
more than touch upon, have been 
examined separately, and in combi- 
nation, and are now formed into an 
harmonious, if not invulnerable sys- 
tem, which rests on a few general 
principles. Whatever errors may yet 
remain, it is certain, that by this 
means many have been discovered and 
exploded; and that such works as 
those of Smith and Malthus have had 
no small influence both upon our fo- 
reign and domestic policy. 

But it might possibly be suspected, 
while the public mind was so deeply 
engaged with these abstruse inquiries, 
which not only did not admit, but 
seemed to exclude on principle all the 
kindlier feelings of our nature, that 
we had become a selfish generation, 
intent on nothing but the pursuit of 
riches or power. Such, it has been 
said, is the object of all these specu- 
lations in political economy. Those 
who would abelish poor-rates and 
ree charities of every kind, with- 

old public aid from religious and ci- 
vil instruction, and, without encou- 
ragement or protection, leave every 
man to make the best of his way 
through life by his own independent 
and unaided exertions, may well be 
suspected of being little accessible to 


the claims of helpless misery. In so 
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far as such doctrines have become po- 
pular, in the same degree it might be 
expected that the natural ties which 
connect men with one another would 
become weaker, till at last all others 
were absorbed in self-interest in its 
naked and most offensive form. Yet 
no conclusion could be farther from 
the truth than this; for the same 
page of history that records the rise 
and progress of the investigations we 
have referred to, will be embellished 
with a display of some of the highest 
virtues that ennoble our nature. In 
this country, in particular, there pro- 
bebly never was a time when so many 
enlightened efforts were made as at 
present for ameliorating both the mo- 
ral and physical condition of the des- 
titute, and of the lower orders in ge-~ 
neral. Not to mention the abolition 
of the slave trade, and the vigilant 
humanity of the African Association, 
it is enough to advert to measures of 
a domestic nature, such as Friendly 
Societies and Saving Banks, vaccina- 
tion and fever hospitals, asylums for 
lunatics, and for the blind, the deaf 
and dumb, and the diseased in gene- 
ral,—and, above all, to the exertions 
that have been made in every quarter 
to strike at the root of most of the 
evils of society, by educating the low- 
er classes in the principles of religion 
and morality, and in the elements of 
useful The philanthrepy 
of the age has taken even a wider 
range than this, and thrown a ray of 
peace and hope into those dismal 
mansions in which, while the law is 
punishing perhaps a slight offence, 
‘the offender is exposed to a course of 
training which fits him for the perpe~« 
tration of the most atrocious cries, 
In this respect Mrs Fry and her be- 
nevolent associates have improved up-~ 
on the unwearied self-devotion of 
Howard. ‘Their object is not solely 
nor chiefly to relieye the bodily sui- 
ferings of these outcasts from socicty, 
but, by means of instruction and em- 
ployment, to convert a jail into what 
it certainly never has been hitherto in 
this country,—a school for acquiring 
regular habits and useful knowledge. 


In all the experiments that have. 
‘heen lately made for alleviating hu- 


man misery, or relieving it, one strik- 
ing point of difference is observable 
in the means employed now and in 
former times. ‘The readiest, if not 


the only method of relieving the poor 
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formerly was by pecuniary donations, 
and the only contrivance resorted to 
for diminishing crimes was to threaten 
and sumetimes to inflict punishments 
still more and more severe. Both 
these plans, it is now admitted, have 
been eminently unsuccessful. They 
are nothing better than the tempora- 
ry expedients of wealth and power to 
escape importunity and secure their 
own property,—a sort of compromise 
between their duty and their interest, 
or rather an apology for neglecting 
those higher and more arduous duties 
which, if performed with diligence 
and judgment, would have the effect 
of diminishing poverty and guilt at 
their very source. It is to this last 
object that the efforts of the humane 
and charitable of the present time are 
directed. Whenever the evil to be 
remedied can be traced to a moral 
cause, that remedy is now sought for 
by implanting in the infant mind the 
seeds of knowledge and virtue, and 

romoting their growth by early ha- 
bits of order, industry, and decorum. 
It is to this mode of training at pa- 
rochial schools, that the comparative- 
ly rare occurrence of crimes commit- 
ted by Scotsmen, either in their own 
country or elsewhere, has been com- 
monly and justly ascribed ; and the 
same happy effects have been already 
experienced in England, since the 
new plan of education has been in- 
troduced there. We have seen a do- 
cument, though it is not at hand to 
refer to, from which it ap , that 
after several years had elapsed, the 
names of none of Joseph Lancaster’s 
scholars were to be found among the 
numerous convictions of the metropo- 
lis.* Even in the case of those who 
have contracted vicious habits, and 
subjected themselves to punishment, 
Buxton and Gurney’s valuable little 


* Perhaps our correspondent refers to a 
resolution of a meeting of the friends of the 


Lancasterian system, held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, London, on the | Ith May 1811.— 
His Grace the Duke of Bedford in the 
chair. It is in these words: *“ Resolved, 
10th, That the moral effects of the Royal 
British System of Education are apparent, 
from the im t fact, that of full 700b 
children who have been instructed at the 
Royal Free School, Borough-Road, no in- 
stance has been known of any one of these 
having been charged with any criminal of. 
fegce any court of justice.” —Liditor. 


Education Committee. 


works contain the clearest evidence of 
the efficacy of this moral remedy,—few 
comparatively who had been instruct- 
ed and acquired regular habits in pri- 
son having been afterwards commit- 
ted for new offences. 

It may seem difficult to reconcile 
these labours of pure benevolence 
which distinguish the present period 
with the influence we have sa 
ascribed to works, the tendency of 
which is to produce indifference ra- 
ther than sympathy, and to repress 
rather than cherish feelings of com- 
passion towards the miserable. ‘The 
tacts, we think, are nevertheless as we 
have stated them; and, perhaps, it 
may occur, on a little reflection, that 
so far from being incensistent, the 
one class of facts is in some degree the 
natural consequence of the other ; not, 
indeed, that works on political econo- 
my have given a new stimulus to phi- 
lanthropy, but a new and better di- 
rection perhaps to its energies. They 
may have taught us in the case of the 
poor, for instance, that something 
more is necessary for their relief, and 
also to prevent the spreading of the 
evil, than poor-rates and workhouses. 

The labours of the Committee of 
the House of Commons on the edu- 
cation of the poor, afford a pleasing 
evidence of the attention that now be- 
gins to be paid to this important sub- 
ject in the highest quarters; but, at 
the same time, they have brought to 
light a number of facts, which serve 
to quality the praise of enlightened 
humanity, when applied generally to 
the present age. The funds which 
the piety and charity of our forefa- 
thers destined to education and other 
benevolent purposes, have been, it ap- 
pears, in several instances, grossly 
misapplied ; and are now either en- 
joyed by individuals as sinecures, or 

ave been transferred, without an equi- 
valent return, on long leases. Mr 
Brougham’s Letter to Sir Samuel Ko- 
milly, which was noticed in the Ma- 
gazine for last September, has given 
to the public 2 few instances of this 
kind, brought to light by the evi- 
dence taken before the Committee last 
year ; but there can be no doubt that 
many flagrant cases yet remain .con- 
cealed. | 

That Mr Brougham, by this pro- 
ceeding, should onens himself to, the 
animad versions the delinquents 
themselves, or their friends, was @ 
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thing of course, nor was it unreason- 
able to expect that, in the absence of 
the means of vindication, a little per- 
sonal abuse might be substituted for 
argument. But what has ensued was 
hardly to be expected, namely, that 
because Mr Brougham happens to be 
in opposition, the Report of the Com- 
mittee, of which he was the chair- 
man, should be treated by the sup- 
porters of Ministers, as if it were a 
question of party politics ; and every 
nerve be strained to overthrow the 
evidence on which it rests. With the 
exception of a few passages in the Let- 
ter, drawn from him by the fate of the 
Bill which he introduced in pursuance 
of that Report, there does not appear a 
trace of political hostility throughout 
all the proceedings in which he took 
so deep a concern. 

It would require very strong evi- 
dence to induce an impartial person 
to believe that Government could wish 
to protect the abuses of charitable 
funds ; but if such should happen to 
be the case, it deserves to be remark- 
ed, that they would not want able and 
zealous defenders. ‘The last number 
of the Quarterly Review affords a me- 
lancholy evidence of this. ‘The writer 
of an article in that Journal, on the 
Education Committee, has filled eighty 
of its pages with all manner of insinua- 
tion and abuse, even the late House 
of Commons itself not escaping with 
impunity, and has forgot nothing that 
could serve his purpose of holding up 
the Committee, and particularly its 
chairman, to the censure of the pub- 
lic, except only to point out any ma- 
terial error in Mr Brougham’s Letter, 
or the Minutes of Evidence on which 
his statements are founded. So much 
industry and perverted ingenuity,— 
s0 many strong prejudices,—so great 
a display of irritated and even vindic- 
tive feeling,—in short, such a disre- 
gard of principle, will not easily be 
found, even in the Quarterly Review, 
within a space of twice the extent of 
this ample dissertation. Only about 
a fourth part of it bears upon the 
instances of abuses noticed in Mr 
Brougham’s Letter ; the rest is chief- 
ly oceupied with the national church, 
national schools, that is, schools ex- 
clusively for the children of Church of 

ngland parents ;—the illustrious se- 
miyaries of education in England,— 
Northern Critics, and other standing 
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topics of applause or vituperation ; 
with a plentiful seasoning, as usual, 
of inuendos and personalities. The 
only point of the slightest importance 
on which the Committee seem to be 
assailable is, that they went somewhat 
farther in their investigation than 
their original purpose may be thought 
to have required. But of how little 
value is a question of this kind, when 
placed beside the important facts 
which were by this means disclosed, 
and the unspeakable benefits which 
their discovery ought to produce? If 
the Committee exceeded their powers, 
let them bear the blame ; but surely 
this will neither be admitted as an ex- 
cuse for the misapplication of funds 
which every conscientious man will 
hold sacred, nor be urged as a reason 
for declining further investigation. 

It is a melancholy thing to see 
men of talents animated with a spirit 
that wants only the arm of power to 
deal out persecution to all who differ 
from themselves, either in religion or 
politics ;—men who attack or defend 
measures, not because they are good 
or bad, but because they originate 
with one or other of our great politi- 
cal parties ;—men whose estimate, 
even of such works as do not touch 
upon public affairs, is deeply tinged 
with the spirit of party. No rank, 
nor sect, nor profession, nor private 
virtues, nor public services, not even 
the weaker sex, must be allowed to 
escape. But what great delinquent 
have they ever helped to drag to light, 
—what abuses have they ever joined 
the public voicein condemning,—what 
measures of liberal policy have the 
ever recommended ; or rather, in which 
of the conquests which justice or hu- 
manity has achieved of late, from the 
abolition of the slave trade down to 
the inspection of our gaols, can the 
Quarterly Reviewers claim any share ? 
Let Spanish America bear witness to 
their hatred of tyranny; the conti- 
nent of Europe will supply materials 
for deciding as to their love of consti- 
tutional liberty ; and if it should ever 
be made a question, whether their re- 
be as liberal as their 
political, the Catholics of Ireland will 
join with the Dissenters of England 
in declaring, that the weight of a fea- 
ther thrown into either scale would 
make the other kick the beam. L. 

March 1, 1819. 
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CURSORY REMARKS ON POETS AND 


POETRY. 


The pausing mind, awake, 
Beholds the changs*that seasons make ; 
And scans, on earth’s diurnal sphere, 
The wrecks of each revolving year !— 
Time circuits on unjarring wheels: 
Below his viewless pencil steals, 

And traces o'er all being fall, 

Perceived by none, and feit by all. 
Tue TREE. 


Ir is curious that scarcely two au- 
thors agree in their definitions of 
Poetry, while no two men of taste will 
mistake it, when it is actually served 
up to them. However, though the 
question has been a hundred times 
agitated, and canvassed, and settled, 
or supposed to be settled, it is one in 
truth of speculation and curiosity a- 
lone—a matter of moonshine. It 
cannot influence, in the smallest de- 

ee, our comprehension of its excel- 
a or increase our susceptibility to 
the beauties of composition. The poet 
himself, though he the fa- 
culty, and delights others by his ex- 
ercise of it, is as ignorant wherein it 
consists, as that man is destitute of 
musical ear, who cannot distinguish 
between the tones of a bagpipe, and 
those of a Cremona violin. Asa proof 
of this, Burns, and Chatterton, and 
Kirke White, lisped in numbers ; and 
Pope wrote some fine verses, and fan- 
cied himself the greatest poet that 
ever lived, before he ever thought of 
framing an art of criticism, or of 
trying excellence by a regulated stand- 
ard. ‘The great mass of readers, or, in 
other the reading public,” 
have no other end or aim but amuse- 
ment ; so that will ever be the more 
popular poetry, which excites the 
greater number of pleasurable sensa- 
tions, «directly, or by association. 
Were success to be attained, and lau- 
rels distributed, in the direct ratio of 
the poet’s conformance or digressions 
from the rules laid down, and the 
ineuleated by Aristotle, 

lorace, Vida, Boileau, Pope, and 
Roscommon, it would be somewhat 
puzzling to account for the manner in 
which Southey gained fame from 
Thalaba, or Scott from the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, or Byron from the 
Siege of Corinth, or Moore from Lal- 
lah Rookh ; while Gifford was, in the 
same age, collecting admirers for the 
Maeviad and Baeviad; and Crabbe 
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for the paraphrases of his Parish Re- 
gister. 

Since we have entered on the sub- 
ject of poetry, we shall make a few 
cursory observations on what has 
been sometimes denominated the po- 
etical constitution, and sometimes the 
temperament of genius. In the first 
place, we set out by declaring our- 
selves utterly hostile to the doctrines 
inculcated by Johnson and Helvetius, 
that there is no such thing as superi- 
ority of judgment, or imagination, in 

rsons endowed with a mind natural- 

y vigorous; and that such, conse- 
quently, would be equally successful, 
in any of the various departments ot 
human knowledge, in art or science, 
to which they allotted an equal share 
of attention. On the other hand, 
however, we have as little wish to be 
classed among the dupes to the fasci- 
nating speciousness of German cranio- 
logy ; nor do we believe, with Locke, 
that the infant mind may be likened 
to a sheet of white paper. The latter 
doctrine has been sufficiently confut- 
ed already, and the former is not 
worth confuting: it carries its mark 
on the forehead. Moreover, we have 
no intention to enter into any philo- 
sophical consideration of the subject ; 
because philosophy coincides with 
facts, when it is true; but must be 
false, when it runs counter to them ; 
and one contrary example will over- 
turn a thousand gilded theories and 
specious hypotheses. We shall con- 
tent ourselves for the present with 
making a few interrogatories, instead 
of laying down corollaries. How does 
it happen, that one child, in particu- 
lar circumstances, will show a predi-< 
lection for certain amusements, and 
be constantly occupied with certain 
trains of thought, while others, ex- 
actly or nearly in the same situation, 
and of the same natural temperament, 
show dispositions directly opposite, 
and tendencies of mind wholly dissi- 
milar? Would a young person, who 
showed a strong disposition for ab- 
struse study and deep calculation, be 
an equal adept, by time and attention, 
in the delineation of natural objects, 
or in pourtraying the changes of s0- 
ciety: in taking a portrait of ‘‘ the 
times, their form and pressure,” and 
“* catching the manners living as they 
rise?” Would Crabbe be equally 
successful in descriptions of Fairy- 
land ; or would Hogg ever rival him 
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tion? With all his predilection for 
metaphysics, has Coleridge been as 
happy in abstruse speculation as in 
poetry ; or, will his discovery of the 
difference between fancy and imagi- 
nation precure him as much admira- 
tion as the ballad of the “ Ancient 
Mariner,” or the “ Introduction to 
the tale of the Dark Ladye?” All 
these questions, we think, we could 
take upon us toanswer, without much 
hazard of deviating far from the truth. 
Though we deny that the various 
faculties that combine to constitute 
mind are all equally strong by nature, 
or could be rendered so by art and in- 
dustry, we think it is quite obvious, 
that they may be individually streng- 
thened and improved by frequent and 
free exercise. It would be as impossi- 
ble for any man, however great his 
sowers, however much his attention, 
a vivid his enthusiasm, and 
however splendid his imagination, to 
become a great poet at once, from 
mere admiration of the most exquisite 
models, without long and laborious 
training, as it would be for a connois- 
seur of paintings, who had never hand- 
led a pencil, or wasted a thought on 
the combination of colours tor the 
production of light and shade, to ri- 
val Angelo, or Rubens, or Raphael. 
Nothing, in short, appears to us more 
evident,—however critics may sneer, 
and philosophers may frown,—than 
the old adage, Poeta nascitur.” 
But though this be our opinion, we 
by no means wish to inculcate the 
pernicious doctrine, that a poet has no 
need of exerting his powers and en- 
larging the storehouse of his thoughts; 
or that he will attain eminence and 
be crowned with success, if he sits 
down, with folded arms, in apathy and 
indolence. Some there are who would 
never become poets, though they were 
to spend the days of the years of Me- 
thusalah in repeated efforts; and yet 
no man ever became a great poet 
without indefatigable industry, and 
unwearied exercise of his powers. 
Unless the soil be of itself fertile, and 
unless seed be thrown into it, it is 
vain for the husbandman to depend 
on the produce of harvest ; and even 
when both these requisites are con- 
joined, the grain may be choked by 
the weeds, or blasted by the mildew. 
The gradual advance to perfection 
must be owing to the natural expan- 
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in the severe truth of actual observa. 


sion of the faculties, as the mind ap- 
proximates maturity, conjoined with 
the auxiliary aids of study and actual 
observation. Let the reader contrast 
Lord Byron’s juvenile verses on a Tear, 
in the earliest of his publications, 
with the lyrical pieces woven into 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, and he 
will be astonished at the metamorpho- 
sis a few years is capable of producin 
ina mind naturally gifted, and will 
be struck with surprise at the rapidi- 
ty of the intellectual march of genius, 
and will perceive the evident deve- 
lopement of the ‘“‘ capacious powers 
that lie folded up in man,” 

We are doubtiul whether it. be al- 
together decorous to make mention of 
a volume which the author himself 
seems to wish to be forgotten ; but 
there is one piece in it so exquisitely 
beautiful, that we earnestly hope it 
may be retouched, and adopted into 
the collection of the legitimate works 
of the noble author. We cannot re- 
sist the opportunity of making an ex- 
tract from it, which we think breathes 
all the melancholy and tender pathos 
of his more matured effusions. 


Yet all this giddy waste of years, 
This tiresome round of palling pleasures ; 
These varied loves, these matron fears, 
These thoughtless strains to passion’s 
measures 
If thou wert mine, all had been huh’d, 
This cheek now pale with early riot, 
With passion’s hectic ne’er had tlush’d, 
But bloom’d in calm domestic quiet. 
Yes, once the rural scene was sweet ; 
For nature seem’d to smile before thee ; 
And once my heart abhor’d deceit ; 
For then it beat but to adore thee ;— 
But now I seek for other joys, 
To think would drive my soul to mad- 
ness ; 
In thoughtless throngs, and empty noise, 
I conquer half my bosom’s sadness. 
Yet e’en in these a thought will steal, 
In spite of every vain endeavour ; 
And fiends might pity what I feel, 
To know that thou art lost for ever. 


This progressive improvement id 
discernible and distinct, even in those 
whom we have been pleased to deno- 
minate illiterate. Compare the ear- 
liest of Burns’s productions, as given 
by Dr Currie, with the eftorts of his 
ripened genius. Contrast it with 
** the Winter Night,” where the poet, 
extended on his lonely couch, listens 
to the lashing of the rain, and the 
conflict of the elements, and heaves a 
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sigh of compassion for the wretched 
outcasts, who have not a roof to shel- 
ter them “ from seasons such as 
these!” Contrast it with “ the Vi- 
sion,” where the bard sits by his 
hearth to muse on wasted time, and 
then turns to dream over the glories 
of his future destiny ; or contrast it 
with the “ Elegy on Mary,” where 
the blessedness of the past is opposed 
to the misery of the present, and the 
lonely twilight of the soul, with the 
splendour of its meridian sunshine. 
Contrast that with these, and the 
mind will be scrupulous in believing 
that they are the efforts of the pen, 


_or the effusions of the same spirit. 


here is also a time, when the fa- 


culties seem to have reached the ze- - 


nith of their glory, and the ultima- 
tum of their expansion, where the 
mind exults in its own vigour, and 
the spirit has attained its “ pride of 
place.” ‘The judgment becomes sta- 
tionary in the splendour of its matu- 
rity, and the upward flight of imagi- 
nation cannot be further extended, un- 
less there were a .possibility of turn- 
ing the thoughts into another chan- 
nel. None of the later works of Scott 
can be considered as superior to Mar- 
mion, or the Lady of the Lake ; nor 
has Campbell ever excelled the ear- 
liest of his efforts ;—an effort which 
makes us proud to rank ourselves a- 
mong his countrymen ; and which is 
not more remarkable for the splendour 
of genius it displays, than for the pu- 
rity of the principles which it incul- 
cates. 

If we wish to be aware how much 
weight the influence of an original 
genius has in impressing the age in 
which he lives, we need only observe, 
how many inferior spirits chuckle at 
his success, and underrate his efforts, 
yet ape his manners, and imitate his 
sentiments, with the hope of being 
partakers in the glory he has acquired. 
They are astonished at the obtuseness 
of the public to their own excellen- 
cies, and never remember, that.a field 
submitted to the sickle for a second 
_ time, in one season, will afford but a 
scanty supply for the granary. These 
cannot proceed along unless they find 
a path levelled for them; genius 
makes one for itself, and despises to 
tread in the steps of its predecessors. 

With the hero who produced them 
these innovations die away in their 


turns, to give place to others; but 
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like changes rung on the same bells, 
or finetuations of the intensity of the 
hues in the rainbow, these are only 
aberrations of taste, for the satisfac- 
tion of the emotion of novelty ; and 
not dependent on an alteration of the 
principle itself: A century ago, and 
Pope lorded it, with his followers, over 
the literary world. All was then draw- 
ing-room finery, and toilette descri 

tion, and epigrammatic smartness. The 
air of the country was too strong and 
fresh to be respired by their weak 
lungs; and it was quite enough to 
survey nature from the bow-windows 
of a city residence. Parnell has, in- 
deed, some tine night pieces, nor is 
Gay awanting in some exquisite 
touches of nature. None of them 
were hardy enough, however, to 
drink of “ the pure well of English 
undefiled ;” or to copy manliness, 
freshness, and profundity, from the 
glorious Herculean models of the age 
of Elizabeth. After a chequered 
“era of good and evil,” Goldsmith 
took the lyre into his hand, and 
brought out tones truer to nature ; and 
struck on a chord, that found, and 
finds an answer in every bosom. We 
cannot think very highly of the poet- 
ry of Johnson. His versification is, 
no doubt, chaste, elegant, and correct, 
yet, “soul is wanting there ;” and, if 
we find little to censure, we find less 


to admire: It has few faults, and still © 


fewer beauties. We feel less in the 
open air with the azure sky for our co- 
vering, than in a hot-house, with a 
glazed roof above us. We do not re- 
spire the pure air of Helicon. The 
blossoms are pretty enough, but they 
want the robust healthiness of unas- 
sisted nature. His lyrical pieces are 
peculiarly of this stamp, and have an 
assumed kind of pert, artificial, stiff, 
anacreontic merriment about them, 
which is far from having the effect in- 
tended, and is liker dying jests than 
ebullient mirth ; and savours more of 
the doleful cantata of Morris, when 
under the influence of bodily and 
mental Hoppin than of Cymon, 
in the tale of Iphigenia, who 


“© Whistled as he went, for want of 
thought.” 


Cowper was the conductor of the 

t revolution which has taken place 

in the poetical department of Britis" 
literature ; though Thomson dissemi- 
nated many of the principles which 
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led to the change. In “ the Seasons,” 
and in “ The Castle of Indolence,” 
there are many symptoms of a return 
to the dominion of nature: But, it 
seems rather like the longings of an 
exile for the natale solum—the land 
of his nativity, than as an actual re-es- 
tablishment in it. Cowper is the 
exile returned, he walks out in his 
own fields, and feeds his tame hares, 
and reads the newspapers, with the 
hissing urn on the table, and the lares 
and penates on each side of the chim- 
ney-piece. D. M. 


DISCIPLINE OF A PARISH SCHOOL IN 
1640. 


[The following Regulations’ have 
been copied for us from the original by a 
correspondent in the country ; and, as they 
afford a curious illustration of the mode in 
which education was conducted among our 
austere forefathers, we think it right to 
give them a better chance of preservation 
by inserting them in our Miscellany. ] 


Januar (640. 


Orders to be subscrived be him wha - 


shall have charge of instructing the 
youth hereafter at the kirk of Dun- 
donald, whereuntill he shall tie him- 
self under pain of deposition from 
his office in case of Jailzie, after due 
trial and admonitions. 


1. THe master shall attend at all 
times when the children are in schule, 
and not suffer himself to be withdrawn 
by drinking, playing, or any other 
avocation. 

2. If ony inevitable necessity draw 
him away a whole day, or the great 
pairt of it, he shall not fail to have 
some other in his absence to teach the 
scholars, and keep them in order. 

3. If it shall happen that the mas- 
ter have necessary business to with- 
hold him longer nor the space of one 
day, he shall acquaint the session 
therewith, or at least the minister 
if the haste of the business cannot ad- 
mit delay till the session meet, that 
he may obtene liberty thereto. 

4. Let the childer in the months 
of October, November, December, 
Januar, Februar, meet in the morn- 
ing at the sun-rising, and be dismis- 
sed at the sun-setting at nicht, except 
some younger anes, or those who are 
farthest distant from the school, of 
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whom some consideration most be 
had. All the lave of the year let the 
hour of gathering in the morning be 
seven o'clock, and the hour of’ skail- 
ing six ; and such as learn Latin sould 
always prevent the rest a pretty space. 

5. Let the scholars gae to break- 
fast at nine hours, and convene again 
at ten, to denner likewise at twelve, 
and return at one afternune, so near 
as may be, for whilk purpose their 
maun be a sand-glass to measure the 
hours. 

6. Let the master pray gravely and 
religiously every morning before the 
scholars at their first meeting, and so 
at even before he dismiss them. 

7. Let a task be prescrived every 
morning to ilka scholar in the Lord’s 
Prayer, Belief, Commands, Graces, or 
Chatechism, according to their age 
and progress, whilk let them say every 
morning before they enter to their 
ordinar lesson. 

8. It most be carefully attended to, 
that the scholars be present at the ser- 
mons on the Lord’s day, that they sit 
round about the master silent, heark- 
ening modestly and reverently, and 
have in readiness what they have ob- 
served to say on Maunonday morning, 
at whilk time, as also on ilka Saturday 
before they goe heme, the master 
sould spend ane half hour at least o« 
pening up to them the grounds of re- 

gion. 

9. They wha learn Latin most have 
a ger of that whilk they have learn- 
ed before to say every morning, whilk 
being accurately examined, let their 
lessons in author and grammar, if 
they be that far advanced, be tuucht, 
and what difficulty occurs in them, 
let it be pointed out to them ; let the 
pairts of their lesson whereof they are 
to be examined be tauld them, whe- 
ther belonging to etymology, or syn- 
tax in the author, and whatever is to 
them obscure in the grammar. 

10. Let them expone their lesson, 
and confer of the parts thereof among 
themselves till nine hours,—when 
they enter at ten hours, let the master 
hear them expone their author and 
grammar, so much of the author as he 
may overtake, let it be examined at 
the same time, and what he misses 
then let him overtake at ane in the 
afternoon, that when they are to give 
an account of their lesson, there be 
nae mare to examine but the gram- 
mer. Let them get a theme to turn 
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in Latin every day betwixt eleven.and 
twelve hours before noon, = Whilk 
also let be a common writing hour to 
the haill sehule. Let the theme be 
accurately examined either presently 
after the making of it, or when they 
say their lessons. Let every day's 
lesson be said before they skail, both 
play-days and others, that it prejudge 
not the morning prufe. 

11, Because nae certain number of 
lessons can be appointed to them wha 
learn Scottish, to get it being a thing 
that depends on the time of the year, 
the number of scholars, and their pro- 
ficiency, in respect whereof, some will 
have mare to say at a lesson, and others 
less, whilk will take up time accord- 
ingly, therefore, in this, let the 
master do all that possibly may be. 
And that there be nae neglect therein, 
let the minister, with the best skilled 
of the gentlemen, every quarter of the 
year at least, stand by the master in 
the schule, till in their presence he 
have bearkened through all the chil- 
dren learning Scottish, that according 
to the time spent therein, whilk they 
shall measure with a glass, they may 
direct the master how mony lessons 
he may give them in the morn- 
ing, before, and after nune; whilk 
their direction the master shall be 
bund to fulfil, as if here it were par- 
ticularly expressed. At whilk time 
also the eg minister and gentlemen 
shall take inspection of the estate of 
the school, try the children’s profi- 
ciency, and the master’s diligence and 
fidelity in fulfilling all the points of 
his charge, and shall make report to 
the session, that the master may be 
commended and encouraged, or re- 
buked and admonished, according as 
the matter shall require. And, if. it 
shall be fund that the master uses 
ony fraud to elude the trial, as that he 
eause the childer to say longer lessons 
that day nor they use ordinarlie or 
ony such, that this shall be ane fault 
meriting removal from his charge. 

1g. For the children’s better profit- 
ing, let those who are farther advanc- 
ed redding Scottish, whether print or 
writ, each of them have the charge of 
a young: scholar, wha shall sit beside 
him, wham -he shall perfyte of 
his. Jesson against the time come he 
shali be ealled to say, on the negligent 
pauty s_peril, whilk of the twa soever 
it shall be fund to chane been.’ And 
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let the elder scholars themselves speer 
at the master what words? they-are ig- 


norant of in their awnc lesson’; it 


ing always provided, that othe welder 
scholar’s furdering of the ‘younger hin- 
der not himself in his Jearning.: | 

13. Let a special care be had of the 
children writing, who-are meet for it. 
Let the hour named. betwixt: eleven 
and twelve be allotted to: that exer- 
cise every day ; and farther to those 
whase special aim that is. Let the 
master make or mend their pens, rule 
their paper, set their copies, take in- 
spection particularly of every ane’s 
writing, point out the faults, and 
learn them be occular demonstration 
in his ain practice before them how to 
mend. ‘The master most lead the 
hands of young beginners, stand over 
their head for their direction, and be 
going through all for their furder- 
ance. 

14. As the master sould be careful 
and conscientious to teach his scholars 
good learning, sae sould he also learn 
them gude manners, how to carry 
themselves fashionably towards all ; 
and, for this purpose, sould learn them 
the forms of courtesy to be used to- 
wards himself in the schule, their pa- 
rents at hame, gentlemen, eldermen, 
and others of honest fashion, abroad. 
He sould put in their mouths styles of 
compellation suitable to ilk ane’s place 
to whom they speak, and how to com~ 
pose their countenance, hands, feet, 
when ony speak to. them, or they to 
them. And that they be taught to 
abandon all uncivil gesturés, as shak- 
ing of head, arms, etc. ; 

15. And because mony, far less the 
tender youth, are unable to abide con- 
tinual bensail of learning, let them 
have, for preserving and sharpening 
their ingines, some recreation ;. on the 
ordinar days, Tyseday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, in the afternune, for, the 
space of an hour in the winter, or 
from .October to Februar, and twa 
hours the rest of the year.» But-let 
the master see that they play not. at 
ony unlawful or obscene, pastime,.or 
such as may aither. readily defile or 
rend, their clothes,.or hurt their be- 
dies ;,and let a. convenient, place: be 
chosen near by the schule, bot net at 
all the kirk-yard, mor ony part of it, 
whilk is dormitorinm sanctorum, 
place for nae ordinary |civil ,employ- 
Ment, let be, ludicrous, it, serving for 
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mourning rather than for playing and 
sporting, whilk sould be kept honest- 
ly separate for its awn use. 

16. And, finally, as without discip- 
line nae company can be kept in order, 
sae least ofall unbridled youth ; there- 
fore it shall be necessary that there 
shall be in the schule a common cen- 
sor, wha shall remark all faults, delate 
them to the master, of which account 
shall be taken ance a week. And, for 
mare perfyte understanding of the 
children’s behaviour, there shall be a 
clandestiue censor, of whom nane shall 
know but the muster, that he may se- 
cretly acquaint the master with all 
things, and, according to the quality 
of the faults, the master shall inflict 
punishment, striking some on the lufe 
with a birk wand or pair of taws, 
others on the hips, as their faults de- 
serve, but nome at ony time or in ony 
case on the head or cheeks; And 
herein especially is the master to kythe 
his prudence in taking up the several 
inclinations of his scholars, and apply- 
ing himself thereunto, commendations, 
allurements, fair words, some little re- 
wards, drawing from vice, and pro- 
voking to virtue, such as may be won 
thereby, and others be moderate se- 
verity, if that be fund maist conve- 
nient for their stubborness. And let 
the wise master rather by a grave and 
an authoritative countenance repress 
insolence, and gain every one to his 
duty, than by strokes, yet not ne- 
glecting the red when it is needful. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE PROPOSED 
REPEAL OF THE USURY LAWS. 


MR EDITOR, 


As the question about repealing the 
Usury Laws is again before Parlia- 
ment, I hope it may not be thought 
improper to offer a few plain remarks 
on 80 Important a subject; and to re- 
quest the attention of the readers of 
your Journal to considerationsin which 
most of them cannot fail to take an 
interest. It is neither my wish, nor 
have I the ability, to defend these 
laws on general prin¢iples, nor to ex- 
amine the grounds on which their re 
peal has been demanded, some of 
whieh have been very ably stated and 
inforeed in your Number for August 
last years. All that I propose is to 
call the notice of your readers to what 
appear to me likely to be some of the 
immediate consequenees of this repeal, 
VOL. Iv. 


whatever may be its ultimate advan- 
tages ; and in doing this; I wish to 
be understood as rather suggesting 
doubts as to the expediency of the 
measure, in hopes of being set right, 
if I am wrong, than offering any de- 
cided opinion on a question so difficult 
and comprehensive. 

Looking at the subject as a man of 
business, but little conversant with 
the enlarged views and ingertious rea- 
sonings of speculative men, I cannot 
help thinking that there is something 
in the nata@re or functions of money, 
that takes it out of the common class 
of commodities, the price and the re- 
turn for the use of which are left to 
the private agreement of the parties 
concerned. The case of land, houses, 
and other subjects temporarily in« 
trusted to another than their owner, 
differs, | think, in some essential par- 
ticulars from a loan in money. One 
can never be under so pressing a ne- 
cessity to become the occupier of these 
subjects, as even responsible indivi 
duals may be, on particular occasions, 
for pecuniary accommodation. No 
prodigal or spendthrift will ever have 
recourse to a lease of farms or houses, 
at a rent above their value, as a mode 
of supplying funds for his extrava- 
gance, or relieving himself from dif- 
ficulties. The transaction between 
the owner and occupier of these sub« 
jects is therefore regulated by mutual 
convenience, and though the former 
may obtain a rent much above the le~ 
gal rate of interest of the money for 
which he purchased them, this can- 
not be said to be extorted from the 
necessities of the latter, or a premium 
received for administering to his fol« 
lies. 

The law, it has been observed, does 
not prevent a mah from purchasing 

1s on credit, at more than the mara 

et price; and these hte may sell 
again; in order to raise money, at a 
rate as much below the market price ; 
and, by this double loss, he may be 
ying for the use of money a much 
igher rate of interest than if he had 
been allowed to borrow it directly 
from the money lender: Since money 
may be obtained in this circuitous 
inode; without the terms being liable 
to challenge, however hard they may 
be for the debtor, would it not be bet- 
ter to let him go into the money mar- 
ket at once, and find what he wants 
upon the best terms he can ? 
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If there be an error in this conclu- 
sion, it must be sought for, I imagine, 
in the peculiar character of money, 
considered not so much in the light of 
a commodity itself, as the representa- 
tive of all other commodities, or that 
for which all other commodities can 


be readily exthanged. The price of - 


commodities, and the price to be paid 
for the use of money, may not be so 
exactly of the same nature as to justi- 
fy legislators in leaving both to be ad- 
justed by the same means. The de- 
mand for commodities is limited by 
the wants of the consumers, and, in 
ordinary cases, by their means of pay- 
ing for them from funds which al- 
ready exist ; except in the extraordi- 
nary case just stated, which could not 
answer the purpose of a borrower to 
any great extent, or longer than till 
his object was discovered. The supply 
of commodities is necessarily regulated 
by this demand ; but the demand for 
money may not be limited by the real 
wants of the borrowers, or the funds 
which they actually possess for repay- 
ing it at a stipulated period: Money 
is not only like commodities wanted 
for immediate consumption, if 1 may 
be allowed the expression, but as the 
means of speculation, with a view to 
future profit ; and for this last pur- 
pose the demand may be out of all 
proportion greater than for the for- 
mer. Such projectors or speculators 
certainly do not always deserve the 
censure that has been often attached 
to the name ; but there does not seem 
much reason for complaint on their 
part, or on the part of the public, if 
the laws are so framed as to give a 
preference in the money market to 
established trades. There is no law 
to prevent them from risking their 
own capital; nor is it very probable 
that any useful project, or any new line 
of business that was at all promising, 
has ever been interdicted by the Usury 
Laws, 
But it is no part of my present pur- 
to defend these ten so far froin 
t, that I am as ready as their warm- 
est opponents to admit, that their 
operation is in many instances ex- 
ceedingly injurious. But it is one 
thing to impose regulations on a state 
of freedom, and another thing, after 
these regulations have been submitted 
to for centuries, and nations have flou- 
rished under them, to return all at 


owce to a system of which there has 
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been no experience in the present 
structure of society. Besides, we 
know the hardships of our present 


Usury Laws, but the consequences of 


their repeal can only be matter of 
conjecture ; some of these, however, 
are at least probable. 

One of the first difficulties in the 
way of repealing the Usury Laws, is 
the great and sudden fluctuations to 
which the money market seems to be 
aang liable. How far this may 

owing to the present state of our 
currency I shall not stop to inqnire ; 
but that the power which the Bank 
of England now possesses of enlarging 
or diminishing the supply at pleasure, 
must have some effect in rendering mo- 
ney abundant or scarce at short inter- 
vals, is undeniable. It appears from do- 
cuments recently published, that in a 
few weeks the issues of the Bank have 
varied by so large a sum as four or five 
millions. But as a proof of this fluctua- 
tion within short periods, whatever may 
be the cause, I may refer to the arti- 
cle on Mr Bentham’s treatise, in the 
Edinburgh Review for December 
1816, the writer of which, though de- 
cidedly hostile to the Usury Laws, 
adinits, that their repeal would not 
then be expedient, because the mar- 
ket rate of interest was higher than 
that fixed by law ; whereas the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons last 
year * were of opinion that the market 
rate having then fallen below the le- 
gal rate, the measure might be ven- 
tured on under peculiar advantages. 
Thus, in the short period of about a 
year and a half, a considerable difter- 
ence must have taken place in the 
yearly value of 2n article, by which all 
others are interchanged and their own 
value measured. And it deserves to be 
remarked, that, in the former of these 
years, the higher interest of money 
was not the consequence of specula- 
tion, nor high profits, but of general 
distress. The channels in which it 
had been employed for some years be- 
fore were shut, and the ordinary chan- 
nels of peaceful commerce were not 
yet opened. Money, nevertheless, 
was so scarce, that many who could 
give the best security were not able 
to obtain it but upon annuity interest ; 
that is, at as much or. more than the 
estimated profits of trade, which in- 
clude both the interest of money and 


* See Magazine for August last. 
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the remuneration of him who em- 
ploys it. These profits have been 
supposed not to exceed 10 or 12 per 
cent.; but in 1816 a great deal of 
money was borrowed at a higher rate. 
It will not much affect the question 
to admit, that the present laws made 
borrowing more difficult, and obliged 
the lender to demand a higher pre- 
mium for the use of it. ‘The 
however, that a great difference pre- 
vailed in the market rate of interest 
at the two periods is unquestionable. 

- In looking forward to the conse- 
quences of repealing the Usury Laws, 
this fluctuation in the market rate of 
interest ought not to pass unnoticed. 
The removal of all restrictions would 
allow it a wider range, and at shorter 
intervals then at present. ‘The high- 
est and lowest rates would be farther 
from one anotlfer, and the interme- 
diate fluctuations more frequent and 
rapid. The time for which money 
was lent would, therefore, probably, 
affect the rate of interest. Lenders 
might not wish to deprive themselves 
of the power of taking advantage of 
these fluctuations. ‘Though the pub- 
lic funds seldom afford an interest of 
5 per cent., many prefer them to land- 
ed security at that rate, because they 
can command their money at pleasure. 
Hence it is probable that a repeal of 
the Usury Laws would affect the mer- 
cantile classes and the agricultural 
somewhat differently. 

In a large class of transactions, the 
discounting of bills at short dates, the 
rate of interest might vary from time 
to time, but, at the same time and 
place, would probably be rendered u- 
niform by an agreement among the 
bankers, From that rate it would be 
held rather disreputable in ordinary 
cases to deviate. Bankers in exten- 
sive business cannot obtain so accurate 
a knowledge of the circumstances of 
their customers as to establish a 
duated seale of discounts adapted to 
the various degreés of risk they may 
run. Where the security was not 
thought quite sufficient, they would 
decline discounting altogether as at 
present. This would be the conse- 
quence in all large towns at least, 
where there are several banking estab- 
lishments. It might be otherwise in 
the country, and in transactions be- 
tween private individuals everywhere ; 
but these would bear but a small pro« 
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es to the whole sum advanced on 
ills. 

A general understanding of this 
kind, which seems almost wnavoid- 
able, would go far to defeat the hopes 
of those who expect much advantage 
from the system of liberty. An ani- 
form rate of interest would still be es- 
tablished in practice; none but the 
most necessitous would be willing to 
pay more, and few respectable lenders 
would subject themselves to the odium 
of exacting more. 

As I wish to confine myself to those 
considerations which lie upon the sur- 
face of this important question, I shall 
not inquire what may be the cireum- 
stances that would lead to changes in 
this rate. That there would be such 
changes from time to time is unques~- 
tionable ; and there might possibly be 
a difference also even at the same time 
in different parts of the kingdom. 
One thing, however, is sufficiently ob- 
vious,—the rate of interest might rise 
or fall without any corresponding al- 
teration in the abilities of those who 
had to payit. Bankers who invest their 
capital, or a great part of it, in the pub- 
lic funds, as most of them do, are un- 
derstood to restrict or enlarge their dis- 
counts at present according to the price 
of these funds, but when the interest 
of money should become not more 
fixed than the price of 3 per cent. 
consols, the latter might ve not 
so much upon the amount of discounts 
as upon the terms. When this de- 
scription of Stock is below 60, it is a 
pretty clear proof that money is very 
scarce ; but this is just tue time when 
a stock-jobbing banker would exact 
the highest interest, that is, when the 
borrower is probably least able to pay 
it. The rate of interest established 
by the practice of bankers would, 
therefore, in all probability, be regu- 
lated in some measure by the fluctua- 
tion of Government securities, in- 
stead of their advances being restrict- 
ed or enlarged, as at present, accord- 
ing to this fluctuation. In chusing 
between the one and the other mode 
of employing their capital, these men 
act as all other prudent men do, giv- 
ing-the preference to what is or a 

to be the most profitable. It 
would be foolish to blame them. I 


only mean to suggest a cause for the 


rise or fall of bankers’ interest ; and I 
may add, that, while under the pre« 
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sent laws a limited amount of good 
bills may always be turned into cash 
at a discount not exceeding 5 per cent., 
the same bills, even though money 
was no scarcer than before, might, 
under a system of perfect freedom as 
to the rate of interest, be subject to a 
discount of 6 or 7 per cent. Some 
might thus be accommodated who 
would not have been so at the present 
legal interest, but others who would 
must now pay more. If Titius, who 
could not under the present Usury 
Laws be accommodated at less than 
10 per cent., would, by their repeal, 
get what he needs at 7, Caius may 
then have to pay 7 for what he can 
now procure at 5. 

What might be the effect of this 
measure upon the prices of the pub- 
lic funds, or the terms on which Go- 
vernment wouldhave to make its loans, 
Tshall not presume toconjecture. When 
money is scarce, the present laws give 
Government a sort of monopoly, no 
borrower but itself being allowed to 
ofer more than 5 cent. If they 
were repealed, other borrowers 
would be at liberty to bid against the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Whe- 
ther or no this would be an evil, I 
pretend not to determine. 

But in the case of those who are 
not in trade, or. who borrow without 
any prospect of ying the money 
from their own funds, till after the lapse 
of years, the effects of the liberty con- 
tended far would probably be far less 
uniform than in the transactions al- 
ready noticed. Landed proprietors, 
it is well known, form the most nu- 
merous portion of this class of bor- 
rowers. They have not, like mer- 
chants, the means of making large 
payments on a short notice. To 
pay off one mortgage, they must 
contract another, The 

nder must submit to some delay 
to complete this operation, and the 
borrower, in every case of this kind, 
Youst incur some inconvenience and 
expence. To compensate these disad- 
vantages, the former will demand, and 
the latter agree to pay, a rate of inter- 
est higher than what may be called 
the mercantile rate. A merchant 
might be accommodated with a greet 
part of his trading ¢apital on bills at 
three months at the rate of four per 
vent., while a landed proprietor might 
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not be able to*borrow to the extent of 
one-fourth the value of his property 
at a lower rate than six, including the 
law charges on his mortgage. Even 
those lenders who wish their money 
to lie on good security for, 
would calculate the chances of a fluc~ 
tuation in the ‘rate of interest during 
that period in their own favour, and 
would stipulate for a higher rate at 
the very outset acccrdingly: If they 
did not, their law agents would not 
fail to point out opportunities of in- 
vesting their morey to more adyan- 
tage when they occurred ; the inter- 
est of these people themselves, which 
does not consist in the infrequency of 
transactions of this kind, would give 
a stimulus to their activity. 

Such, I imagine, would be some of 
the consequencesof repealing the usury 
laws on the two great classes of our 
borrowers. Whether or no they would 
be positively injurious upon the whole 
may be doubtful ; but that any real 
advantage to them would result from. 
the measure appears very improbable. 
I have already alluded te the balance 
of profit and loss in the case of mer- 
chants ; the same thing would occur 
in regard to landed proprietors, If 
one who has lent L. 10,000 to A on 
mortgage at five per cent., calls it up 
to lend it again to B at six per ‘cent., 
the inconvenience which the former 
suffers may be,set against the accom< 
modation of the latter, the lender 
himself being the only gainer by the 
transaction. His gain, to be sure, is 
perfectly fair, but that is ae the 
inain argument for repeali e usury 
laws. ‘Their retended, 
would be advantageous to all parties. 

With regard to other money trans- 
actions, yarious as the wants, and 
prospects, and dispositions of indivi- 
duals, it is impossible to compare the 
effects of the present system with 
those likely to ensue from the remo- 
val of all restraints. But if we con- 
sider the relatiye situation of lender 
and borrower, that the one is never 
under the same necessity to lend that 
the other often is to borrow, the pro- 
which the law affords to 

tier against extortion, ought not, 
think, to he deemed no ianpertinent 
interference with the rights and in- 
terests of individuals. - 

27th February 1819, 8. 
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Distorp 
Of a dreadful Accident that happened 
‘last ‘Fastern’s Eve, being a Warning 
fo ull RESURRECTION MEN. 


v j 

Goop: people all and sundry, 

Come listen ante my song : 
You need, not think it strange 
If my muse may range, 

For a ballad should belong. 


The tale that I tell to you, 
Trust me, you may. believe; 
For though it be new 
And strange, "tis true; . 
And it happened on Fastern’s eve. 


The Doctor sat in his study,— 
*s Not @ limb can I buy or borrow, 
_ Not a skull or a leg 
Can I steal or beg, 
So what must be done for to-morrow ? _ 


* Our rulers who feel for a corpse, 
And provide both guard and box for’t, 
Will ruin us all, 
Both great and small, 
And make Edinburgh no better than Ox- 
ford. 0 
** Come here, my trusty John, 
Hearken, my honest fellow, 
You must sail to-night 
By the pale moonlight, 
So see that you be not mellow. 
“ The hostler at Inverkeithing’s dead, 
To lose him would give me sorrow ; 
So he alone 
Will do for my lecture to-morrow. 


“ You must take two trusty fellows, 
And their pay shall be the greatest, 
So hire'a boat, 
And be afloat 
By temo’clock at latest.” 
John bowed to his master’s order, 
Says he, ** Sir, I°ll not fail ye ; 
I'll do the job, 
And the grave I'll rob, 
In spite of cobler and bailie.” 
And he did not lose a minute, 
For the job was to his liking ; 
He was in his boat, 
And fair afloat, 
When ten o'clock was striking.. 
The boat danced over the waves, 
Fer the winds were gentiy breathing ; 
The stars shone bright, 
And at deep midnight 
He landed at Inverkeithing. 
Then out spoke John to his comrades true, 
$ erie my lads, he hearty, 
Be y bold, 
For five guineas in gold 
Shall be shared among the party.” 
Then answered him his comrades true, 
* Why, John, you’re surely scoffing ; 
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Are we the men 
To turn again 
From the lifting of a coffin ? 
‘* Lead on, lead on the way, 
Let’s have no more demurrage, 
When side by side 
Our trade we've plied 
So long, do you doubt our courage ?” 
Then up the street incontinent 
John led with stealthy pace ; 
And his way he took 
To the eastmost nook 
Of the crowded burying-place. 


He turned him north, he turned him south, 
At length the green sod spying, 

He knew by the sign _ 

That this was the mine 
Where the treasure he sought wag ]ying. 


So they set to work forthwith, 
These men of might and merit, 
And they raised the coffin 
With joke and scoffing, 
For they feared neither body nor spirit. 


And they lifted the hostler bodily, 
No sight to them was shocking, 
And they carried him down 
Through the sleeping town 
To where their boat was rocking. 
The Inchkeith light bore north-north-east, 
And a cloud o’er the moon was spreading, 
When these hearts of steel 
Began to feel ( 
A strange unusual dreading. 
With a creaking noise each good screw nail 
From the lid of the coffin started, 
And there was a sight 
To strike with fright, 
I trow the boldest hearted. 
In his shroud upright the hostler sat, 
His colour was ghastly yellow; 
** Hail, brothers hail, 
Since together we sail, 
Shake hands and be free with your fellow.” 
That ghastly look, that creaking sound 
Made them all melt with fear, | 
When the hostler’s voice 
Exclaimed, ‘* Rejoice, 
Our voyage endeth here !” 
Down —_ the boat, while a fiendish 
Shook the hostler’s empty carcase, 
‘* in my shroud for a sail 
I'll catch the gale, 
And my coffin glorious bark is. 


“+ Good nightmy friends, I'moff, good night, 
greeting, 


We'll soon have another 
Ere to-morrow’s light 
f I guess aright, | 
w we chall all be meeting.” 
Long, long may the Doctor look for John, 
He never shall meet his sight, 
Five fathom deep 
He lies asleep, 
South-east of the Inchkeith light. 
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ON THE SPRING. 


* And mighty nature bounds, as from her 
birth, 

The Sun is in the Heav’ns, and life on 
earth ! 

Flow’rs in the valley, splendour in the 
beam, 

Health on the gale, and freshness in the 
stream.” 

Lorp Byron. 


Our most exquisite pleasures in life 
are derived from contrast: We never 
ully feel the blessings of health, till 
sickness has unnerved the languid 
limb, and taught us the value of 
those every” day enjoyments which 
we had passed over and forgotten, 
merely begause we had never been be- 
reft of them. We never know what 
sweetness there isin “ the common 
earth, the air, the skies,” till we come 
forth trom the melancholy sameness 
of a sick room, to enjoy them. Then 
every sense seems to have. received 
fresh vigour—then the eye sees beau- 
ty, the ear hears harmony, which the 
eommon sights and sounds of nature 
had never before appeared to convey. 
How beautiful this provision be- 
neficent Being, and how admirably 
calculated to enhance the value of his 
gifts to man! It is not enough, so tran- 
sitory is the impression left upon our 
minds by the continual display of 
power and goodness, to keep on an un- 
varying round of blessings. Although 
there must be system in the opera- 
tions of Providence, sufficient to juse 
tify us in the expectation, that what 
has been shall again be—although the 
unalterable nature of the Divine Be- 
ing must*be made manifest in his 
works, yet the changeful and fickle 
nature of man must also be accommo- 
dated, and the condescension of Pro- 
vidence, blending, with its general 
decrees, some portion of uncertainty 
in its operations, fixes our slumbering 
powers, and arouses our flagging at- 
tention. ‘* Summer and winter, seed- 
time and harvest, shall not fail.” We 
know that the spring will come, but 
as Winter may reign over the year for 
a shorter‘or longer time, there is room 
for the emotions of joyful thankfal- 
ness when its storms and terrors are 


“ The winter is over and gonc—the 
buds comé out upon the trees—the 
crimson blossoms of the peach and 
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nectarine are seen, and the green 
leaves sprout.”* Those to. whose 
minds the beautiful composition of 
which these words form a_ part, have 
long been familar, will be at no loss in 
conceiving the pleasure it gives to 
turn to them again on every returnin 

spring. They will remember with 
what delight their childish fancies 
compared the faithful description of 
natural objects, which had, by means 
of these hymns, been impressed upon 
their minds, with the objects them- 
selves, then first presented to their 
eyes in all their freshness, and will 
perhaps exclaim with me, as far as 
their influence is concerned.—“ May 


we be always children! May the day 


never arrive when we shall unlearn 
the lessons they have taught us.”— 
There is something delightful in re- 
curring to the pleasures we /irst tast- 
ed, on feeling ourselves awakened to 
a sense of the beauty that surrounds 
us; but it is still more cheering to 
find, from the expericnce of those 
who have numbered many returns of 
this reviving season, that the time 
seems never likely to arrive when we 
shall enjoy them less, provided our 
minds be preserved in that purity 
without the pervading presence of 
which all created things are seen 
through a distorted medium. A re- 
lish for the simple pleasures of na- 
ture, formed in early life, seems to 
wear better and last longer than any 
other taste. It is, moreover, on the 
whole, certainly a cheerful taste,— 
though even here there is room for 
the operation of that strange perver- 
sity of mind which delights to. dwell 
only on the austere and gloomy, in- 
stead of the smiling and productive. 
Some will turn away from the culti- 
vated scenes of nature with disdain, 
and seek the barren heath or the aw- 
ful precipice. It is useful, no doubt, 
occasionally to catch a glimpse of the 
sublime, if only to impress on our 
minds the idea of the immensity of 
the Deity—to show us that, as his 
love is, so is his power. But let us 
not be called effeminate, if we express 
a doubt whether there are” many 
minds which will be materially im- 
serve by such contemplations. They 
ead us to form an idea of the Creator 
rather resembling that which we che- 


**Mrs Barbauld’s Hymns for Children. 
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rish of some of the boasted heroes of 
antiquity : We see them all might— 
all power—We forget the attributes 
of goodness. The view of the more 
terrific scenes of nature, of the eter- 
nal rocks piled one above another, 
surviving the wreck and the ruin of 
human greatness, and wearing the 
game solemn and sublime aspect amid 
all the changes of human affiirs, 
brings home to our bosoms, in an 
degree, the feeling of 
our own nothingness. Let what will 
become of us who are gazing on them, 
they will continue the same till the 
world shall be no more. It seems, 
too, as if we were contemplating the 
most awful attributes of the Deity—as 
if he had there stamped the image of 
his unappreachable Majesty, and un- 
alterable resolution, instead of the 
milder features of his love. There 
may be something of weakness in 
this, yet surely the error is not so 
great as its opposite. Surely that is 
no barren and unproductive taste 
which prompts us to live with man 
and for man, rather than in the ab- 
stract contemplation of power. Sure- 
y the order and happiness of created 
things should be of more account in 
the eyes of a human being, than the 
displays of incomprehensible and 
seemingly useless energy. “ What I 
do thou knowest not now.” We turn 
from what is unknown to what is 
known. Why the hand of nature 
should have been so busy overturning 
the foundations of the earth, and lay- 
ing bare her mysteries where human 
eye seldom penetrates, we know not; 
but we do know why the rain fails ; 
why the dew descends: Why the 
whirlwinds of winter should shake 
eur habitations to the ground, we un- 
derstand not now, but we see the 
spring sun shining on the tender 
blade, and feel that there are bless- 
ings around us which demand our 
thankfulness. For those storms which 
have taken away our far more valu- 
able treasures, 


“ The kind, the cheerful, 
and the gay, 
They who have gladden’d the domestic 
board 


And cheer’d the winter round” — 


We cannot penetrate into the desi 

ofthe Being who hus sent them ; but 
while we see all nature bursting into 
life and beauty around us, we gladly 


follow up the analoxy which we are 
taught to believe subsists between our 
own fate and that of the objects on 
which we gaze. “Shall the rose and 
the myrtle bloom anew, and shall 
man perish? Shall goodness sleep in 
the ground, and the light of wisdom 
be quench’d in the dust, and shall 
tears be shed over them in vain !— 
They also shall live—Their winter 
shall pass away.” 


ORIGINAL LETTERS OF LORD LOVAT 
AND ZACHARY BOYD. 


| The following letters, (now for the first 
time printed,) though not perhaps of high 
intrinsic interest, seem worthy of preserva- 
tion, as characteristic memorials of the two 
extraordinary, though very dissimilar in- 
dividuals, by whom they are written. Such 
of our readers as may wish for farther in- 
formation respecting the transaction, so 
strangely narrated, and lamely apologized 
for in Fraser’s second letter, will find some 
account of it, and of his other villanous 
achievements, in an excellent article on the 
** Culloden Papers’’ which appeared some 
timeago in the Quarterly Review. The letters 
now given afford a good specimen of that 


‘mingled finesse and ferocity for which this 


intriguing and desperate adventurer became 
so remarkable. Of old Zachary we have 
some thoughts of giving a more particular 
notice on a future occasion. | 


From Simon Fraser ( afterwards Lord 
Lovat ) to Sir John Hill, Governor 
of Fort William. 


Ricut Honorep,—I beg your 
pardon sincerly for trobling you w* 
the inclosed. I hope your good and 
christian temper will importune you 
to save me and y* whole Nam. Not- 
w'standing of all y* I could gather to 
a head of men, since my Lady Lovat 
is me under capitulation, and 
she hes oblidged her self upon ho- 
nor, y‘ none will troble us till our 
treating be over, I. will keep no body 
of men at all together but 2 few pret- 
tie fellows to guard myself and y* 
prisoners. I hope you will pity him 


who is in all duty and sincerity your 


ffathfull much oblidged serv‘, 
Sim: Fgaser. 
Beaufort, y* 8 of October. 


From the same to the same ; inclosed 
in the preceding. 

Ricnt Honorep,—The great 

sense I-have of your great honor and 
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found not only iny interest,, but my 


ingenuity, and y* particular favours I 
hade from you, makes ine now pre- 
sume, tho in a maner ane outlaw, ~ 
my humble respects to you, a 
a a a brief accompt of my dan- 
circumstances. But, before 
begin, I most say, that I served the 
goverm* as fathfully, and to as good 
purpose as many of my station in the 
army, and was always ready to ven- 
tor my blood in his Majesty's service ; 
and if I hade or will have my birth- 
right preserved, I will always furnish 
eight hundred met to y* King’s ser- 
vice. But my enimies have been 
s0 malicious, y* they ruined my honor 
and destroy’ my right and interest, 
and reduced my father and me toa 
most despicable condition. They nei- 
ther sufered us to follow up Law, nor 
would they ever make any friendly 
terms w' us: But did opresse, perse- 
cut, destroye our interest conterar te 
y® law of God and uations. Yet not- 
w'standing of all this, I desined to goe 
w‘ a petition to my master y° King, 
where our just rights were made open. 
But ther hapened ane unluckie acci- 
dent that is like, if God and good 
ffriends do not prevent it, uterly to 
extirpat not only my ffather’s ffamily, 
but y° whole name of ffraser. What 
they are and wer in this and preceed- 
ing Governments I believe you suffi- 
ciently know. The thing is this :— 
Notw'standing y‘ we are all convinced 
y*‘ my L* Atholl does desine to mary 
the pretended aires to ore of his 
grandchilderen, yet, to devide cur 
name in factions, he did give out y‘ 
he desined to give the aires to my 
Lord ffreser of Saltoun his son: this 
Saltoun being a very worldly man, 
was very greedy of y* thoughts of it; 
and my father being informed y* he 
did desine to prosecute the matter 
w'out consent of -y* Name, wrotte a 
letter to him, and fifty gentlemen 
subscribing it wt him, to forbid Sal- 
toun to medle in y* affair w'out the 
consent of y* Name ; and particularly 
not to come to this country till he was 
called ; otherwayes y' he would make 
a breach y‘ he could not make up. 
Notw'standing of this fair advertise- 
ment, ha came and intruded upon us, 
and made it his whole business to ca- 
lumniat me to my friends, and to 
tell y* I hade no right, and y* F gave 
over all my pretentions to him. _ All 
the people I = to cried out 
against me upon —— 3 so that I 


reputation at y* stake, q™ made me 
smite a line to my Lora Saltoun to 
meet me in the head of the country 
to give answer to all that FE hade to 
say to him in fair- and. honorable 
terms. Instead of keeping: the ap- 
pointment, he took horse imediatly, 
and sixteen horsemen well armed and 
mounted, and as I eame about two 
miles from Invernesse, I was surpris- 
ed to hear of his coming: I hade eight 
horsemen w*‘ me, all w‘out pistols, save 
one and myself: and my father, w' a 
small partie of foot, hade cross’d Loch- 
ness, to meet wt Saltoun. I was so 
ineens'd against Saltoun and his cx 
lumnies, and. slighting to meet with 
me or my father, y* I was resolved to 
dye or be fitsides wt him. So Il was 
w' those eight gentlemen rideing on 
to the meeting; Saltoun appears w' 
his sixteen horse, so I told those was 
w' me I desine to ‘fight him, and ac- 
cordingly we went on, and q” they 
were w'in pistoll shott, we desired 
them to stand and fight. So ther was 
none of y™ yt would stirr, save Sal- 
toun, y‘ cok’d one of his pistols. Se 
we cryed out that they behoved to 
fight or be taken ; and, aceordingly, 
I came and took Salton’s pistols from 
him, and all the rest stood. stupified 
w‘ ther armes before y™: they were 
so Many more in number, y‘ we could 
not venter in among them to disarm 
them, but stood with our arms pre- 
sented till we sent for some foot, and 
then made them all prisoners; and 
keeps y™ in a house, every one sepa- 
rat from another.—I know y‘ this un- 
hapy accident may ruine not only me, 
but the whole Name, who have unani- 
mously join’d wt me. But I ho 

y‘ your clemency, y‘ was always ready 
to preserve y* people y‘ you were 4- 
mong, will now be aparent to preserve 
this poor Name and family, and all 
the relations y‘ will venter wt y™. My 
Lady Lovat and I is upon a treaty, 
and hes written to you to send no 
forces against us; because I told her 
y‘ my’pleadges were my security, aad 
y‘ they would certainly suffer before 
me or mine. Upon all my honor this 
is y* true accompt of y* tnatter ; and 
I thro myself at your feet, hoping Pi 
you will give me your advice, and do 
q‘ lyes in’ your power, q™ is much, to 
preserve y* lives of: 1500 y* are ready 
to dy wt me, who am’ yours whille 
lite? Frage. 
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From Mr Zachary Boyd to the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow. 


My VERY FAVOURABLE GOOD 
Lorp,—My humble service remem- 
bered to your Lordship, it hath pleas- 
ed God at this time to deliver me from 
the grave; wherein most willingly I 
could have lyen downe as in a bed, if 
it had pleased my master Christ to 
have said, Return thou sonne of Adam, 
as Moses speaketh in the psalme of his 
lamentations ; but now seeing it hath 
beene his will yet to say tome, Pasce 
oues meas, it is my part to striue to 
feed them in the integritie of mine 
heart ; yea and to be carefull that af- 
ter me the place be so provided, that 
worthie men may be preferred vnto it 
for the well of so good a people, which 
lye here in a place the most eminent 
in the west. It is your Lo. part be-. 
fore God, and honour before men, to 
see this done with all hast ; for a sud- 
den change of your Lo. ep 
from this seat may come, so it shal 
not be called your Lo. doeing what 
shall be done afterward by another. 
Let me have an answer to these, who, 
after your Lo. remoueing from vs shall 
interrogate and say, Quid honi inter 
vos exit Archiepiscopus Lindesius ? 
If it shall please your Lo. at. this ses- 
sion to doe as was commoned, I will 
stand yet be the bargain, but if this 
sessioun arise, I resolve to serue God 
carefully in my calling, and to keepe 
still the little portion which I had in 

o* Lo. predecessor’s time, vntil God 

nd out a waye for the augmentation 
of that stipend which is now the 
meanest of all the Presbyterie, con- 
sidering in what a dear place I dwell, 
haueing neither glebe nor manse, con- 
cerning which also I hope your Lo. 
will be carefull at this tyme that they 
may be designed for that kirk. 

So recommending your Lo. and 
honourable familie to the mercie and 
peng oe of God, I humbly take my 
eave, and so rest your Lordship’s 
most humble and obedient seruant, 

ZACHARE 
From Glasgow, the 28th of 
Januar 1637. 


I take the boldnesse. as. to remem- 
ber here the, most humble service I 
am able to make to. my Lord Chan- 
celor, my Lord Hadintoune, and my 
Lord Laderdaile, whom I remem- 
bered vnto your Lordship, dum essem 
in faucibus mortis, So long’ as I liue 
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you all shall haue a dayly oratour for 
your prosperitie. 
To the Right Reverend Father 

in God my very honourable 


good Lord and Patron the 
Archbishop of Glasgow. 


LOCHLOMOND AND SALISBURY 
CRAIGS. 


MR EDITOR, 


A prosgcr is said to have been, 
agreed to last autumn at Dumbarton, 
with the intention of putting it in ex 
ecution this spring, to lower the out- 
let of Lochlomond several feet. ‘The 
mere mention of such an attempt, 
though I could not at first believe it, 
struck me with astonishment and hor- 
ror: And [ am sure, it must equally 
surprise and disgust every person who 
has visited that magnificent scene, 
whatever be the name of his country. 


But can a Scotchman hear it with any 


degree of patience? Or is the fact 
really so, as has been stated? Is it 
possible, Sir, that there can be found 
either Scotchmen or Englishmen, who 
will lend capital, to spoil, perhaps 
ruin, one of the noblest scenes in 
Scotland, in Britain, in Europe? 

What is the plea for committing 
such an outrage on so fine a portion 
of nature? [sit to enlarge the means 
of subsistence ? How much better 
would it be, to invest the capital ne- 
cessary to deform this glorious lake, 
in improving its neighbourhood ; in 
cultivating such portions of those mil- 
lions of acres of unproductive heath 
land to the east and north of it as are 
cultivable, and in clothing others, so 
repulsive from their nakedness, and 
which do not, in their present state 
of population, admit of profitable cul- 
ture, with plantations ? The effect of 
this application of the capital would 
be ,both useful and ornamental. It 
would alike improve the soil, the cli- 
mate, and the landscape. But the 
intended application, I must say, pro- 
stitution and profanation of capital, 
though it may gain some productive 
land, will purchase this, most proba 
bly, at an expence, whieh will make 
Creer friend of Scotland, every admir- 
er 0 


nature, reckon it real loss, How 


can any surveyor be certain; before- 
hand, what oft 

drainage may have on this expanse 
water ? I ‘trust =i if any, of the 
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subscribers, even in these days, when 
five per cent., more or less, is eminently 
the ruling principle, could be tempted 
by cent. per cent. to contract this un- 
rivalled lake into a petty common 
piece of water ; or give the southern 
half of it the appearance of a great 
swamp, with its interesting islands 
turned into mere elevated masses of 
solid earth here and there amid it. 

Even in a mercantile point of view, 
to injure and degrade this celebrated 
lake would be highly imprudent. It 
forms one of the leading objects that 
attract so many rich summer visitors 
to the Highlands of Scotland. By 
depriving it of its extent, and, of 
course, of a great portion of its gran- 
deur and magnificence, you must di- 
minish its interest and influence a- 
mong our southern tourists. You 
render Scotland less an object worth 
travelling 400 or 500 miles to see; 
and, especially, when the scenery of 
the continent is now open to our view- 
hunters. 

Nor is it only the danger impend- 
ing over this far-famed lake, that has, 
of late, alarmed the admirers of Scot- 
tish scenery. Last autumn, I was 
irritated and disgusted with the de- 
formity that had taken place in the 
Salisbury Craigs, which constitute so 
unique and so impressive a portion of 
the unrivalled scenery of Edinburgh 
and its environs. The deforming 
power was soon after, as I learnt to 
my great satisfaction, arrested, at 
least for a time. What has been, or 
is likely to be, the result? We are 
anxious here, I assure you, to ascer- 
tain this. Surely if gentlemen, in 
these cases, would only take a survey, 
for themselves, of the hideous and ir- 
reparable ruin they are perpetrating 
in such interesting scenes of nature, 
they would require no interposition 
of law or of power. Their own feel- 
ings would instantaneously issue an 
interdict. 

A nation, Sir, not only feels, but 
has, a real stake in the natural beau- 
ties and sublimities of its territory, as 
well as in its ancient monuments. 
No individual possessor, therefore, can 
have a right to injure these; and, 
consequently, ought not to possess the 
power. Were this to be granted, 
some Vandal or other in possession 
might not only do an irreparable in- 
jury to the natural ornaments of the 
couptry, but commit the worst spe- 


Loch Lomond and Salisbury Craigs. 
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cies of waste on the estate, in the 
opinion of the successors. It is, in 
fact, nota mere matter of choice, the 
propriety of which depends on the ca- 
priciousness of taste ; but it is a real 
duty, which every possessor of land 
owes to his country, to improve the 
natural beauties of his property, (and 
particularly if they be of an eminent 
cast,) as much as is fairly in his 
power. In order, therefore, to enforce 
this duty, or, at least, to prevent 
those individuals, whose perverse 
taste or extravagance iight tempt 
them to commit a breach of it, from 
injuring what is really not their own, 
and to secure this indefeasible right 
in a nation to the enjoyment of the 
natural beauties of its territory, there 
ought to be a body in every state, 
armed with legal authority, whose 
express office is te superintend and 
protect these natural beauties, as 
well as the antiquities which are a 
source of so 9 real happiness to 
all persons of taste and sensibiltty. 

Britain boasts a vast variety of botli 
kinds. There should be a regular 
board appointed by Government, or, 
perhaps, a permanent committee, con- 
stituted by the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, for the purpose of protecting 
them. This board or committee 
should make inquiries ; and it should 
be ready to receive information from 
persons of taste respecting any of these 
sacrilegious attempts on nature. It 
should then apply to Parliament either 
for prohibitory acts, or, as the occa- 
sion might require, for grants of mo- 
ney to make purchases for the nation. 

Some such protective body, Sir, I 
contend, is in all countries, and at al! 
times necessary ; but particularly in 
our island, in its present state of po- 
pulousness, wealth, and luxury, when 
nothing seems sacred from the effects 
of extravagance on the one hand, or 
from the vandalism of the five per 
cent. principle on the other. 

From your taste and patriotism, I 
have no doubt but you will give this 
an early place in your Scottish Maga- 
zine. A View-HunteEr. 

London, March 4, 1819. 


REMARKS ON SERMONS PREACHED IN 
THE TRON CHURCH, GLASGOW, BY 
THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D. 
ALTHOUGH it is not at all our wish 


to enter deeply into religious discus- 
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sion, yet it is scarcely possible to keep 
off the subject entirely, especially when 
great and original writers are bring- 
ing it before the public. One of the 
remarkable features of the age like- 
wise is, the anxiety and activity dis- 
played for the progress of religious 
truth ; itis a feature which honour- 
ably distinguishes it from the luke- 
warmness in this particular, which it 
is to be feared prevailed but too gene- 
rally at no very distant period. We 
rejoice in the change, but, like every 
sudden change, we may see reason to 
apprehend, that some of the earthiy 
ingredients of human precipitance and 
presumption have found their way in- 
to it; and, in the tone of the present 
favourite writers on this lofty theme, 
we may sometimes doubt, whether, a- 
midst the zeal and the power which 
characterize them, there are not like- 
wise intermingled a_ repulsiveness 
and darkness, which are far from 
a the genuine features of the Gos- 
pel. 
The late volume of Dr Chalmers’s 
sermons has suggested to us these re- 
marks. We have by no means time 
nor inclination to enter critically into 
its merits. It possesses all his warmth, 
his varied illustration, his power of 
expression, and his deep feelings of 
piety. We are grateful to Providence 
that so able and faithful a minister is 
in our day opening to the world the 
councils of the divine administration, 
in language which glows so intensely 
with the interest of the theme, and 
which seems to come so directly from 
his heart. We sce in the ardour 
which animates his performances, and 
in the firm assurance which he him- 
self feels, an earnest, as it were, held 
out to us, that infidelity will not 
much longer darken the world, and 
that the pure light of divine truth 
will more and more stream forth from 
behind the clouds which at present 
seem to veil it. Yet, while we so 
highly value the spirit which distin- 

ishes this great preacher, we are far 

m being satisfied with the aspect 
which religion puts on in his hands. 
We rather look upon him as prepar- 
ing the way for something truer and 
better, than as having hi:n<elf reached 
what is quite true and good. He has 
risen in an age in which he found 
much spiritual darkness, in conse- 
quence of the forgetfulness of religion 
which had crept over the science, and 
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even over the moral virtues of many 
emnent men. This spirit had, in 
some degree, diffused itself throuch- 
out society : men had become more 
worldly, living more entirely with a 
view to this world solely than, per- 
haps, in any preceding period; and a 
preacher was required who should 
fearlessly drive this spirit of delusion 
before him, by the force of reasoning, 
and by the exhibition of a natural, yet 
rich and varied, eloquence. ‘This Dr 
Chalmers has suecessfully done ; but, 
in the violence of the operation, we 
are not sure but that Religion herself 
has heen treated with some little want 
of respect. She has been made a good 
deal too familiar, even to the borders of 
acoarse vulgarity ; and when, moreover, 
we are told, that, tothe natura/ man, she 
is mere bitterness and wormwood, we 
do not think the benignity of her cha- 
racter quite truly represented. It is 
far from our wish to treat with the 
slightest disregard any genuine doce 
trine of Scripture ; but we do not like 
Scripture to be made a vehicle for a 
libel upon human nature. Let the 
doctrine of the original corruption of 
our nature be what it may, we are 
persuaded it does not by any means 
amount to that utter depravity and 
monstrous alienation from the Divine 
Being—which Dr Chalmers is so fond 
of insisting upon,—in terms, too, 
which, in our humble opinion, are 
neither scriptural nor decent. There 
is a great ignorance of God in the 
world, and when, from such causes as 
we have hinted at, this ignorance has 
happened to darken and deepen even 
over the hearts of otherwise good men ; 
awaking from it on a sudden, they 
may be made to think, that, in their 
revious state, they had a kind of dia- 
lical hatred to the Author of all 
good. This Dr Chalmers —_ plain- 
ly suppeses to be the natural character 
of mankind; but we really would 
scarcely believe even an angel from 
Heaven who should undertake to per- 
suade us that human creatures were 
naturally a sort of demons. ‘“ Suffer 
little children to come unto me,” says 
our Saviour, “‘ for of such is the king- 
dom of Heaven.” A great deal mi ht 
be said upon this subject, and, when 
we have time to weigh it more consi- 
derately, we may, perhaps, return to 
it. In the mean time, we must 
enter our entire protest against the 
use of such extraordinary language, as 
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as most unlike the style of Inspira- 
tion. Neither at all do we admire 
Dr Chalmers’s illustrations of the state 
of mankind from the state of a so- 
ciety of convicts or malefactors. How 
je aman who had ever pondered on 
the tender and affecting parable of the 
prodigal son, bring forward an illus- 
tration of human nature so unlike in 
its spirit to that which is given by the 
greyt ‘Teacher of the Gospel? Even 
in the history of the full of man itself, 
where is there any insinuation of the 
consequent hatred of man for his Ma- 
ker? How gentle and inoffensive are 


all the expressions there, contrasted , 


with this modern tone of abuse and 
vehemence! In short, Dr Chalmers 
has yet got little farther in religion 
than the earthquake, the fire, and the 
whirlwind—he scarcely knows how to 
utter the “ still small voice.” 

‘The great doctrine of the agency of 
the Divine Spirit suffers in his hands 
in the same way. Every thing with 
him must be too visible. There must 
be some prominent, marked, and de- 
cided change which separates distinct- 
ly the good Christian from the rest of 
his fellows,—a conversion, in short,— 
for Dr Chalmers does not at all mince 
the matter. Here, too, we want. the 
** still small voice” of the Gospel,— 
there is too much of the hurricane of 
a mystical and metaphysical theology, 
—ihere is nothing simple, calm, and 
insinuating. 

In the same spirit Dr Chelmers’s 
attacks upon the men of mere mora- 
lity, which he is pleased to suppose 
may exist in very tolerable perfection 
as far as earthly morality goes, with- 
out any religion at all, are harsh and 
injudicious. He is quite right in 
showing the great defect and. inade- 
quacy of their principles in a religious 
point of view,—but would it not be 
more generous to rouse their ambition 
to higher views ond attainments of 
duty, on the ground that they do not 
carry their present principles to their 
true issue, than to speak of. them in 
the sweeping tone of derision which 
he employs, and to suppose that they 
are in reality quite as far from God as 
the most abandoned and reprobate 
characters ? There is great room for 
meditation on all these singularities of 
this powerful preacher. They seem to 
us an evident symptom of 2 rude and 
ignorant state of religion in the public 
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mind ; most of what is truly valuable 
in the views which he so much dwells 
upon was, we apprehend, better un- 
derstood a century ago, and inculcat- 
ed by the divines of that age with 
much more calmness and wisdom. 
However, as Dr Chalmers treats them, 
it cannot be denied that they have a 
yery startling effect, and, perhaps, the 
age stood in need of some such vio- 
lent shake. We trust, however, that 
this will not be the ultimate aspect of 
religion, and that it will settle into 
something with which even the na- 
tural man can much more cordially 
sympathize. 

While we have ventured to make 
these strictures on Dr Chalmers, we 
trust that we shall not be thought at 
all to undervalue his great powers, the 
purity of his intentions, and the gene- 
ral importance of his views. We make 
them rather to submit our opinion that 
he might, if he would, sath a tone of 
preaching still more consonant to the 
character of the gospel, and in which 
the effect of his singular eloquence 
would be still greater and more bene- 
ficial to the world. Let him conde- 
scend to win souls with somewhat more 
of the meek spirit of his Master. 

The best sermons in the volume are, 
we think, those on the love of God, 
in which there is both originality, and 
what is greatly more valuable, much 
sound thinking and piety. In them, 
too, there is a milder and chaster tone 
than in those which relate more direct- 
ly to his favourite doctrine of the de- 
pravity of man. The following pas- 
sage from one of these sermons, on 
the text, “ We love him because he 
first loved us,” is extremely character- 
istic of Dr Chalmers’s manner, con- 
tains a glimpse of a very striking doc- 
trine, and at the same time affords a 
specimen of some of the objectionable 

ints to which we have already al- 

uded, Speaking of the effect of kind- 
ness on human nature, he says,— + _ 

‘* Beside the degree of purity-in which 
this principle may exist among the most 
destitute of our species, it is also of im- 
agi to remark the degree of strength 

n which it actually exists among the most 
depraved of our species. And on this sub- 
do we think that the venerable Howard 

has bequeathed to us a most striking and 
valuable observation. . You. know the his- 
tory of this man’s enterprises ; how his do- 
ings and bis observations were among the 
veriest outcasts of humanity,-—how he de- 
scended into prison-houses, and there madg 
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himself familiar with all that could most 
revolt and terrify in the exhibition of our 
fallen nature; how, for this purpose, he 
made the tour of Europe; but instead of 
walking in the footsteps of other travel- 
lers, he toiled his painful and persevering 
way through these receptacles of worthless- 
ness ; and sound experimentalist as he was, 
did he treasure up the phenomena of our 
nature, threughout all the stages of mis- 
fortune and depravity. We may well con- 
ceive the scenes of moral desolation that 
would often .meet his eye ; and that, as he 
looked to the hard, and dauntless, and de- 
fying aspect of criminality before him, he 
would sicken in despair of ever finding one 
remnant of a purer and better principle 
by which he might lay hold of these un- 
happy men, and convert them into the 
willing and the consenting agents of their 
own amelioration. And yct such a principle 
he found, and found it, as he tells us, af- 
ter years of intercourse, as the fruit of his 
greater experience, and his longer observa- 
tion, and gives, as the result of it, that 
convicts, and that, among the most des- 
perate of them all, are not ungovernable, 
and that there is a way of managing even 
them, and that the way is without relax- 
ing, in One iota, from the steadiness of a 
calm and resolute discipline, to treat them 
with tenderness, and to show them that 
you have humanity ; and thus a principle 
of itself so beautiful, that to expatiate up- 
on it gives, in the eyes of some, an air of 
fantastic declamation to our argument, is 
actually deponed to by an aged and most 
sagacious observer. It is the very prin- 
ciple of our text, and it would appear that 
it keeps a lingering hold of our nature 
even in the last and lowest degree of hu- 
man wickedness; and that when abandon- 
éd by every other principle, this may still 
be detected,—that even among the most 
hackneyed and most hardened of malefac- 
tors, there’ is still about them a softer part 
which will give way to the demonstrations 
of tenderness,—that this one ingredient of 
a better character is still found to survive 
the dissipation of all the others, that fallen 
as a brother may be from the moralities 
which at one time acorned him, the mani- 
fested good will of his fellowmen still carries 
a charm and an influence along with it, 
and that, therefore, there lies in this an 
operation, which, as no poverty can vitiate, 
so no depravity can extinguish. Now, 
this is the very principle which is brought 
inte action in the dealings of God with a 
whole world of malefactors. It looks as if 
he confided the whole cause of our recovery 
to the influence of a demonstration of 
good will. It is truly interesting to mark 
what, in the devisings of his unsearchable 
wisdom, is the character which he has 
made to stand most visibly out in the great 
scheme and history of our redemption : and 
surely if there be one feature of prominen- 
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cy more visible than another, it is the love 
of kindness.. There appears to be no other 
possible way by which a responding affec- 
tion can be deposited in the heart of man. 
Certain it is, that the law of love cannot be 
carried to its ascendancy over us by storm. 
Authority cannot command it. Strength 
cannot implant it. Terror cannot charm if* 
into existence. The threatenings of ven- 
geance may stifle or they may repel, but 
they never can woo this delicate principle 
of our nature into a warm and confiding 
attachment. The human heart remains 
shut in all its receptacles, against the force 
of these various applications ; and God, who 
knew what was in man, seems to have 
known, that in his dark and guilty bosom 
there was but one solitary hold that he had 
over him ; and that, to reach it, he must 
just put on a look of graciousness, and tell 
us, that he has no pleasure in our death, 
and manifest towards us the longings of a 
bereaved parent, and even humble himself 
toa suppliant in the cause of our return, 
and send a gospel of peace into the world, 
and bid his messengers to bear throughout 
all its habitations the tidings of his good 
will to the children of men. This is the 
topic of his most anxious and repeated de- 
monstration. This manifested good will 
of God to his creatures is the bond of love, 
and the cord of a man, by which he draws 
them. It is true, that from the tmacces- 
sible throne of his glory, we see no direct 
emanation of his tenderness upon us from 
the face of the King who is invisible. But, 
as if to make up for this, he sent his Son 
into the world, and declared him to be God 
manifest in the flesh, and let us see, in his 
tears, and in his sympathies, and in all the 
recorded traits of his kindness, and gentle- 
ness, and love, what a God we have to 
deal with. It is true, that even in love to. 
us, he did not let down one attribute of 
truth or of majesty which belonged to him. 
But in love to us he hath laid upon his 
own Son the burden of their vindication ; 
and now that every obstacle is done away ; 
now that the barrier which lay across the 
path of acceptance is levelled by the power 
of him who travailed in the greatness of 
his strength for us ;—now that the blood 
of atonement has been shed, and that the 
justice of God has been magnified, and that 
our iniquities have been placed on the great 
sacrifice, and so borne away, that there is 
no more mention of them ; now, that with 
his dignity entire, and his holiness untaint- 
ed, the 
and sinners be called upon to enter in,—is 
the voice of a friendly and beseeching God, 
lifted up without reserve in the hearing of 
us all; his love of kindness is published 
abroad among men, and this one mighty 
principle of attraction is brought to bear 
upon a nature that might have remained 


sullen and unmoved under every +e oe 


plication.” 


oor of Heaven may be opened, 
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Review.Duncan on Saving Banks. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Letter to W. R. K. Douglas, Esq. 
M.P. on the expediency of the Bill 
brought by him into Parliament, 
for the protection and encourage- 
ment of Banks for Savings in Scot- 
land, occasioned by a Report of the 
Edinburgh Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Beggars. By the Reverend 
H. Duncan, Ruthwell. Dumfries, 
1819. 


in making this pamphlet the sub- 
ject of a few remarks, it 1s by no means 
our intention to enter into the con- 
troversy referred to in its title; all 
that we wish is to draw the notice of 
the public to a question, in which no 
man of enlarged views and right feel- 
ings can refuse to take an interest. 
It is comparatively of little importance 
with whom the plan of Saving Banks 
originated, or by whom they were 
first established ; though it is be- 
yond all doubt that in both these re- 
spects the author of the present pamph- 
let is entitled to the gratitude of his 
country. Their utility, too, notwith- 
standing some wild attempts to de- 
preciate them, is now, we suppose, 
very generally admitted, even by those 
who are not quite so sanguine as their 
earliest promoters. If they do not 
produce a general improvement in the 
manners, habits, and condition of the 
labouring classes, an effect which ‘it is 
unreasonable to hope for from any 
single cause, it cannot well be doubt- 
ed, that Saving Banks give much fa- 
cility to the operation of other and 
more powerful instruments of anie- 
lioration. If habits of industry and 
economy, with a spirit of indepen- 
dence, can by any means be formed, 
or wherever they now prevail, these 
institutions must confirm them, by 


offering the means of turning their 


fruits to the best account; nor will 
it be denied that wherever such insti- 
tutions flourish, they must in their 
turn operate as a proximate cause in 
producing these habits. 

The radical difference observable in 
the original establishment, or rather 
in the constitution of Sa¥ing Banks, 
may serve in some measure to account 


for the difference of opinion which 


now prevails as to the expediency of 
making them the subject of a legisla- 
tive measure. In Mr Duncan’s bank 
at Ruthwell, the plan was not only of 
a character, and virtual] 
placed its management in the binaihe 
of the whole por of depositors, but 
was entangled with a variety of regu- 
lations, which, whatever might be 
their object, were quite foreign to the 
simple transactions of a Saving Bank. 
The Edinburgh Bank, on the con- 
trary, though not very judiciously 
connected with the Anti-mendicant 
Society, excluded all popular inter- 
ference in its management, all meet- 
ings of the depositors for the purpose 
of electing office-bearers and auditing 
accounts, and placing the funds under 
the charge of gentlemen in whom the 
public could not fail to repose entire 
confidence, and confining its opera- 
tions to the receiving and repaying of 
deposits with interest, left every one 
to deal with them or not at pleasure. 
The Ruthwell Bank confessedly ad- 
mitted the heterogeneous ingredients 
of a Friendly Society into its consti- 
tution; the Edinburgh Bank a 
proached as nearly as possible to the 
character of a commercial one ; and, 
accordingly, the founder of the for- 
mer has always been an advocate for 
minute regulation, and for Parliamen- 
tary encouragement and protection ; 
while the patrons of the latter wish to 
be left at liberty to manage their af- 
fairs in their own way, at least until 
experience shall justify the interfer- 
ence of the Legislature. The popu- 
lar plan was perhaps the best suited 
to a country parish, such as Mr Dun- 
can’s, and the other to a large town, 
and similar arrangements may still be 
found expedient in these different si- 
tuations. But from whatever cause 
the difference of opinion as to the ex- 
pediency of an act of Parliament re- 
garding Saving Banks may have a- 
risen, the only question of importance 
is, a8 to the dangers’ which such ‘an 
act is meant to avert, and the advan- 
mages it is expected to bestow. — 

he arguments on both sides of this 
question are ably and distinctly stat 
ed in the Report of a Committee of the 
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Edinburgh Society, approved of by a 
General Meeting, held the 4th May 
1818, and in this letter of Mr Dun- 
can’s, and both should be carefully 

rused by those who wish to form a 
Fecided opinion on a subject that has 
now become of no small importance 
to a large class of the population. 
Our former impressions, which were 
unfavourable to Mr Duncan’s late 
bill, as we always are on principle to 
our rulers meddling with our private 
affairs, have, we confess, been in some 
degree removed by the present pamph- 
let, which, with a few exceptions, is 
distinguished throughout by good 
sense,candour,and ingenuity,—though 
not free from egotism, and some indi- 
cations of the writer’s sureness at the 
fate of his favourite measure. We 
are still not satisfied that there is any 
urgent occasion for public encourage- 
ment to Saving Banks in Scotland, nor 
do we see any dangers they are ex- 
posed to which Parliament should 
provide against ; but there are cer- 
tainly some inconveniences presented 
by our laws, some expence to be in- 
curred, some discouragements, and 
possibly some counteracting influence 
which it is desirable to get rid of. A 
new law is necessary, if necessary 
at all, not to set the machine in mo- 
tion, but by removing small ob- 
structions, such as, though trivial in 
other cases, might be sufficient to re- 
sist or derange so novel an invention, 
to permit it to work with freedom and 
security, Whether or no Mr Dun- 
can lias ever carried his views farther, 
we shall not at present inquire ; but 
there is no proof of the affirmative in 
the present pamphlet. Those who 
admit the importance of the la- 
tions he recommends must, we think, 

ree with him as to the expediency 
of a legislative measure for procuring 
them. 

When Mr Rose’s bill for the pro- 
tection and encouragement of Saving 
Banks was before Parliament, it is 
well known, that~its application te 
Scotland was successfully opposed ; 
and that.a separate bill for Scotland 
was brought in last Session, but «lid 
Not pass... Every one knows the dif- 
ferent circumstances of England and 
Scotland, which made it more neces- 
sary, or at least expedient, for Parlia- 
ment to interfere in the case of the 
former country than of the latter. 
The chief of these are the English 
poor laws, and the want of secure 
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laces of deposit for small sums to 
r interest and be payable on de- 
mand; the English bankers not com- 
monly allowing interest on money 
lodged with them, as is the uniform 
practice of the Scottish. Still it seems 
almost as certain as any prospective 
event can be, that difficulties and dis- 
couragements will be felt in the pro- 
gress of our Saving Banks, especially 
if the popular plan should come to be 
generally adopted. Mr Duncan points 
out these pretty fully,. and reasons on 
them, in opposition to the Edinburgh 
Committee, in a manner that we sus- 
pect will not be without its weight a- 
mong the lower orders. But the ar- 
guments for and against a legislative 
measure could not be understood by 
general readers without our going 
more into detail than our limits will 
permit. Several of them, too, involve 
questions of law, which with many 
would possess little interest. We 
must, therefore, content ourselves 
with referring them to the pamphlet 
itself, which contains a very able view 
of the subject. One short extract re- 
ding the payment of deposits to 
the representatives of the deceased, 
not the least important consideration, 
may serve as a specimen. 


** Many of the depositors will certainly 
be desirous of devising the little store they 
have accumulated in the bank ; all of them, 
sooner or latter, must die ; a large propor- 
tion of them will unquestionably leave 
funds sufficient to render their heirs liable 
to the payment of the legacy duty ; some 
of them will, as unquestionably, leave only 
distant relatives, whose contending claims, 
would, without the provisions of the bill, 
embarrass directors, and force them, for 
their own security, to demand a title by 
the expensive process of confirmation ; oc- 
casional /itigation, also, is the unavoid- 
able attendant on numerous pecuniary 
transactions, and stamps on bonds, and ex- 
tracts, and law proceedings, must follow of 
course. ‘These are some of the chief oc- 
eurrences which the bill » and the 
inconveniences of which it is intended to 
obviate ; and in all this there is nothing 
hypothetical. Although the times and 
circumstances be contingent, the events 
themselves are as ceytain as if they had ac- 
tually taken place. : It is evident, there- 
fore, that the argument on which the E- 
dinburgh Reporters found their objection 
is tntally inapplicable to the present case. 
In legislating for these necessary occurren- 
ces, Parliament will not enter the ‘ ocean 
without pilot or compass.’ Its course is 
clearly pointed out by the state of Society, 
and by uniform experience.” 
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Specimens of the British Poets ; with 
Biographical and Critical Notices ; 
and an Essay on English Poetry. 
By Tuomas CampPseE Lt. In 7 vols. 
London, 1819. 


We are disposed to welcome the 
appearance of any work which can 
have the effect of keeping the author 
of this one in the public eye; be- 
cause his merits far surpass his repu- 
tation ; and because he is much less 
importunate in his calls on public 
favour than many of his less-gifted 
contemporaries. ‘To use a phrase of 
his own, there is no poctry of our 
times, or of any time, that is better 
“ fixed in the general memory” than 
his. We know of none that so much 
deserves to be so. And yet, although 
what he has written is treasured up 
in more hearts, and become more a 
part of public opimon, than what has 
come from the pen of any other au- 
thor, there is not one poet who has 
done so much for his age, that, for 
some years past, has been so little 
talked of. But he may well allow 
others to possess the gossip of the 
town, aud provoke controversy and 
criticism, while every young person in 
the united kingdom is committin 
portions of his works to memory, oa 
storing, refining, and strengthening 
his mind with our poet’s pure and 
sublime productions. This is the true 
reward, and the highest reward which 
society can bestow upon genius. And 
poetry like Campbell’s is the highest 
gift which genius can present to so- 
ciety. For these very reasons, how- 
ever, it is a duty which this poet owes 
to his country, to present himself 
somewhat oftener before it ; especial- 
ly as the present work shows that, if 
he would, he could distinguish him- 
self no less as a critic than as a poet. 

But with all these sentiments of re- 
spect and attachment for and to the 
author, it does not follow that we 
must necessarily approve of the pre- 
sent work. Our main quarrel with it 
is, that we have a great deal too little 
of his own composition ; so little, in- 
deed, that we cannot help considering 
this publication as an imposition, to 
a certain degree, on the public. The 
essay on English poetry is unquestion- 
ably a valuable contribution to our 
literature ; a contribution which, from 
its médesty and delicacy, will not for 
some time perhaps be estimated as it 
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ought ; and some of the critical no- 
tices—for the deep knowledge of 
poetry, the exquisite sensibility to the 
beauties both of sentiment and ftkncy, 
the justness of perception, and felicity 
in pure, simple, and yet choice ex- 
pression, displayed in them,—aresupe- 
rior to any thing of the kind which 
we have in the language. And this, 
when we advert to what the public 
have already in a distinguished pe- 
riodical work, is saying more for these 
notices than may at first be imagined. 
But in point of quantity, they amount 
comparatively to nothing. Out of the 
whole seven volumes, it would not, we 
suspect, be possible to make half'a yo- 
lume. This is truly giving ‘‘ the word 
of promise to the ear, and breaking it 
to the hope.” What the public want- 
ed was, not specimens of the corposi- 
tions of such poets as Pope and Thom- 
son, but criticisms on their works, and 
discussions on their merits from the pen 
of Campbell. And although we would 
rather take these seven volumes entire, 
than want the little he has given us, 
we cannot help feeling as if the pub- 
lic were defrauded of their due. We 
could have seen some propriety in em- 
ploying such a master in rescuing 
trom the hand of time, some of the 
better specimens of the more obscure 
writers, whose works, as a whole, are 
fast sinking into oblivion ; but to 
offer us specimens from our most po- 
pular and best established poets, is 
worse than an absurdity. It is load- 
ing the book with what every one has, 
or must have otherwise; and it is 
making us pay too much for knowing 
what portions of Milton, Cowper, and 
Burns, are most approved of by Camp- 
bell. Of many of these national poets 
the British public, we trust, will never 
be brought to accept of specimens : 
and, at any rate, the attempt to make 
such a corpus poetarum acceptable, is 
made too early by a whole century. 
The only rational purpose to be an- 
swered by this publication is, we 
think, that it may answer tolerably 
well for a lady’s library ; and if the 
booksel!or shall succeed in making it 
fashionable to have these seven v0- 
lumes on fashionable shelves, we can 
have no objection. The selections are 
judicious in themselves, and they are 
accompanied with a few gems from 
the most pure and sublime genius that 
has ever employed a lofty imagination 
in the affairs and affections of com- 
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mon life. But it is time now to give 
a specimen or two of the author we 
have so praised, and of the work we 
have so strongly censured. We take 
the first from the notice of Cowrenr. 


“¢ The nature of Cowper’s works,” says 
our author, ** makes us peculiarly identi- 
fy the poet and the man in perusing them. 
As an individual, he was retired and wean- 
ed from the vanities of the world ; and, as 
an original writer, he left the ambitious 
and luxuriant subjects of fiction and pas- 
sion, for those of real life and simple na- 
ture, and for the developement of his owa 
earnest feelings, in behalf of moral and re- 
ligious truth. His language has such a 
masculine idiomatic strength, and his man- 
ner, whether he rises into grace, or falls 
into negligence, has so much plain and fa- 
miliar freedom, that we read no poetry 
with a deeper conviction of its sentiments 
having come from the author’s hears ; and 
of the enthusiasm, in whatever he describes, 
having been unfeigned and unexaggerated. 
He impresses us with the idea of a being, 
whose fine spirit had been long enough in 
the mixed society of the world to be po- 
lished by its intercourse, and yet withdrawn 
60 soon as to retain an unworldly degree 
of purity and simplicity. He was advan- 
ced in years before he became an author ; 
but his compositions display a tenderness 
of feeling so youthfully preserved, and even 
a vein of humour so far from being extin- 
guished by his ascetic habits, that. we can 
scarcely regret his not having written them 
at an earlier period of life. lor he blends 
ihe determination of age with an exquisite 
and ingenuous sensibility ; and though he 
sports very much with his subjects, yet 
when he is in earnest, there is a gravity of 
long-felt conviction in his sentiments, 
which gives an uncommon ripeness of cha- 
racter to his poetry. 

“ It is due to Cowper to fix our regard 
on this unaffectedness and authenticity of 
his works, considered as representations of 
himself, because he forms a striking in- 
stance of genius writing the history of its 
own secluded feelings, reflections, and en- 
joyments, in a shape so interesting as to 
engage the imagination like a work of fic- 
tion. He has invented no character in fa- 
ble, norin the drama; but he has left a 
record of his own character, which ferms 
not only an object of deep sympathy, but a 
subject for the study of human nature. 
His verse, it is true, considered as such a 
record, abounds with opposite traits of se- 
verity and gentleness, of playfulness and 
superstition, of solemnity and mirth, which 
appear almost anomalous; and there is, 
undoubtedly, sometimes an air of moody 
Versatility in the extreme contrasts of his 
feelings.” Bat, looking to his poetry as an 
entire structure, it has a massive air of sin- 
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cerity. It is founded in stedtuast principles 
of behef ; and, if we may prolong the ar- 
chitectural metaphor, though its arches 
may be sometimes gloomy, its tracery 
sportive, and its lights ani shadows 
tesquely crossed, yet altogether it. still 
forms a vast, various. and interesting mo- 
nuiaent of the builder's mind. Young's 
works are as devout, as satirical, sometimes 
as merry as those of Cowper; and, un- 
doubtedly, more witty. But the melan- 
choly and wit of Young do not make up 
to us the idea of a conceivable or natural 
being. He has sketched in his pages the 
ingenious, but incongruous form of a fic- 
titious mind—Cowper’s soul speaks from 
his voluimes.” 

“ Of all the verses that have been ever de* 
voted to the subject of domestic happiness» 
those in his winter evening, at the opening 
of the fourth book of the ‘Task, are perhaps 
the most beautiful. In perusing that scene 
of “ intimate delights,” ** fireside enjoy- 
metits,” and home-born happiness,” we 


' seem to recover a part of the forgotten va- 


lue of existence, when we recognize the 
means of its biessedness so widely dispens- 
ed, and so cheaply attainable, and find 
them susceptible of description at once so 
enchanting and so faithful.” 


Our next specimen, which, if possi« 
ble, is still more valuable, is from the 
notice of Joserm Warton. 


“It is also true,”’ our author remarks, 
*¢ that even the nobler tenets of morality 
are comparatively less interesting, in an 
insulated and didactic shape, than when 
they are blended with strong imitations of 
lite, where passion, character, and situation, 
bring them deeply home to our attention. 
Fiction is on this account so far the soul 
of poetry, that without its aid as a vehicle, 
poetry can only give us morality in an ab- 
stract and (comparatively) uninteresting 
shape. But why does Fiction please us ? 
surely not because it is false, but because 
it seems to be true; because it spreads a 
wider field, and a more brilliant crowd of 
objectsto our moral perceptions, than reali- 
ty affords. Morajity (in a high sense of 
the term, and not speaking of it as a 
science) is the essence of pogtry. We fly 
from the injustice of this world to the poe- 
tical justice of Fiction, where our sense of 
right and wrong is either satisfied, or where 
our syrapathy, at least, reposes with less 
disappointment and distraction, than on 
the characters of life itself. Viction, we 
may indeed be told, carries us into * a 
world of gayer tinct and grace,’ the law 


of which are not to be judged by solid ob-* 


servations on the real wor 


** But this is not the case, for moral . 


truth is still the light of poetry, and fiction 
is only the refracting atuosphere which 
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diffuses it; and the laws of woral truth 
are as essential to poetry, as those of phy- 
ical truth (Anatomy and Optics, for in- 
Stance) are to painting. Allegory, nar- 
Tation. and the drama, make their last ap- 
Peal to the ethics of the human heart. It 
is, therefore, ansafe to draw a marked dis- 
tinction between morslity and poetry, or 
to speak of ‘ solid observations on life,’ 
as of things in their nature unpoetical ; 
for we do meet in poetry with observations 
on life, which, for the charm of their solid 
truth, we should exchange with reluctance 
for the most ingenious touches of fancy.” 


We can afford to give only one spe- 
cimen more. It is from the notice of 
eur countryman Burns, whom our 
author vindicates from the attacks of a 
critic, whose genius puts him ona 
level with almost any poet that he has 
yet reviewed : in proof of which we 
might refer to his critiques on Man- 
mrion, GeRTRUDEOf W yomINnG, Man- 
ErED, and many others. But whe- 
ther our readers shall agree with us 
in this opinion or not, they will all 
assent to this, that it was as magna- 
nimous, as it was honourable, in this 
distinguished critic to acknowledge, 
as he did very lately iv a public meet- 
ing, that Campsett had justly, mo- 
destly, and temperately corrected the 
errors and severities into which he 
had fallen. The remarks of our pre- 
sent author on this subject are these : 


«¢ Burns,” he says, ** meets us in his 
compositions undisguisedly as a peasant. 
At the same time, his observations go ex- 
tensively into life, like these of a man who 
felt the proper dignity of human nature in 
the character of a peasant. The writer of 
some of the severest strictures that ever 
have been passed upon his poetry, con- 
ceives that his beauties are considerably 
defaced by a portion of false taste and 
vulgar sentiment, which adhere to him 
from his low education. That Burns's 
education, or rather the want of it, exclud- 
ed him from much knowledge, which 
might have fostered his inventive ingenuity, 
seems to be clear, but his circumstances 
cannot be admitted to have communicated 
vulgarity to the tone of his sentiments. 
They have not the sordid taste of low con- 
dition. It is objected to him, that he 
boasts too much of his own independence ; 
“but, in reality, this boast is neither frequent 
“nor obtrusive ; and it is in itself the expres- 
sion of a manly and laudable feeling. So 
far from calling up disagreeable recollec- 
tions of rusticity, his sentiments triumph, 
_by their natural energy, over those false 
and fastidious distinctions which the mirid 
is but too apt to form in allotting its sym- 
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pathies to the sensibilities of the rich and 
poor. He carries us into the humbie 
scenes of life, not to make us dole out our 
tribute of charitable compassion to paupers 
and cottagers, but to make us feel with 
them on equal terms, to make us enter in- 
to their passions and interests, and share 
our hearts with them as with brothers and 
sisters of the human species. 

‘“* He is taxed in the same place, with 
perpetually affecting to deride the virtues 
of prudence, regularity, and decency ; and 
with beirg imbued with the sentimentality 
of German novels. Any thing more re- 
mote from German sentiment than Burns’s 
poetry could not easily be mentioned. But 
is he depraved and licentious in a compre- 
hensive view of the moral character of 
his pieces ? The over-genial freedom of a 
few assuredly ought not to fix this charac- 
ter upon the whole of them. It is a charge 
which we should hardly expect to see pre- 
ferred against the author of ‘ the Cotter’s 
Saturday Night.” He is the eneniy, in- 


deed, of that selfish and niggardly spirit 


which shelters itself under the name of 
prudence ; but that pharisaical disposition 
has seldom been a favourite with poets. 
Nor should his maxims, which inculcate 
charity and candour in judging of human 
frailties, be interpreted as a serious defence 
of them, as when he says, 


* Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentlier sister woman, 

Though they may gang a kennan wrang; 
To step aside is human. 

Who made the heart, ’tis he alone 
Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Kach spring its various bias.’ 


_ * It is still more surprising, that a cri- 
tic, capable of so eloquently developing the 
traits of Burns’s genius, should have found 
fault with his amatory strains for want of 
polish, and ‘ of that chivalrous tone of 
gallantry, which uniformly abases itself in 
the presence of the object of its devotion.’ 
Every reader must recal abundance of 
thoughts in his love songs, to which any 
attempt to superadd atone of gallan 
would not be 


* To gild refined gold, to paint the rese, 
Or add fresh parfume to the violet,’ 


but to debase the metal, and take the odour 
and colour from the flower. It is exactly 
this superiority to ‘ abasement’ and polish 
which ts the charm that distinguishes Burns 
from the herd of erotic songsters, from. the 
-days of the troubadours to the, present 
time. He wrote from im more sip 


cere than the spirit of chivalry, 


and Sir Philip, Syamey are 
uninteresting loverg:im 
son with the rustic Burns.” 
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We were also much pleased with 
the notices of Lillo, Thomson, Mason, 
Beattie, and some others; but for 
these we must refer our readers to 
the work itself: 


First Book of Geography for the Use 
of Schools and of Private Teachers. 
Edinburgh, 1819. 


Tue love of innovation and expe- 
riment, by which this age is distin- 
guished, has been in nothing more 
successfully displayed than in many 
essential improvements which it has 
wrought on our systems of education. 
Not only is the range of elementary 
instruction greatly extended, but our 
modes of teaching are much better 
adapted than they ever were before 
to the various powers of the mind. 
The practice of learning by rote is 
now nearly exploded. The pupil is 
considered as a being endowed with 
intellect, as well as with memory, and 
by engaging his curiosity, to lead him 
to the exercise of his reasoning powers, 
and to train him to habits of imvesti- 
gation, is the primary object of every 
enlightened teacher. ; 

To this rational mode of instruction, 
it may seem remarkable that the me- 
thod of teaching geography has been 
hitherto an exception. In a country 
whose commercial and political rela- 
tions are so various and extensive, 
the study of geography is of promi- 
nent importance. ‘This, indeed, is 
sufficiently understood ; and the very 
general attention which is now paid 
to it, may be fairly classed among the 
improvements in modern education. 
Yet in no branch of elementary in- 
struction is less attention bestowed on 
the understanding of the pupils: A 
dry detail of the names of countries, 
with their respective boundaries, their 
mountains, rivers, and towns; a meagre 
outline of the solar system, and a few 
problems on the globes to be mechani- 
cally performed, are all that is to be 
found in » ost of our systems of geo- 
graphy, and all that our teachers of 
geography, in gcueral, attempt. The 
pupil is’ compelled ‘to commit to me- 
mory whatever his respective sys- 
tem Contains, and he doubtless ac- 
quires in this manner much valuable 
knowledge, But that knowledge is 
conveyed in no inviting form, and 
heither deriving light and precision 
from the understanding, nor Being re= 
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commended by the consciousness of 
any mental exertion, except the fae 
tiguing exercise of memory, it will be 
found, in general, equally vague and 

evanescent. 

The little work which has given 
tise to these reflections is a valuable 
present to all who wish to have their 
pupils or children instructed, on ra- 
tional and scientific principles, in this 
important branch of education. It is 
evidently the production of a man of 
science, who has taken a very coms 
prehensive and accurate view of the 
wide range of topics which geography 
embraces; and (what is at least of 
equal consequence) has been accus- 
tomed to conduct the young mind in 
the path of investigation, and to 
mark the steps by which it proceeds 
from the simplest axioms to the most 
important conclusions. We are told 
that it was ** written by a father for 
the use of his own family, after hav- 
ing found that none of the elementary 
books on the subject, within his reach, 
could serve the purpose he had in 
view.” ‘This purpose was to lead the 
pupil in such a manner, that, as far 
as is possible, he may seem to make 
discoveries himself, and be satistied 
of the truth of what he is taught. 

We can very confidently pr 
that the work will be found, by all 
who choose to mse the experiment, 
eminently conducive to this desirable 
end.. It not only lays down an ex< 
cellent. plan of procedure, but sug~ 

ests, from time to time, questions, 

com and observations, by which the 
intelligent teacher may awaken the 
curiosity, enliven the attention, and 
enlarge the views of his pupil, and 
thus animate him with fresh ardour at 
every step of his progress. 

The work commences with an ex< 
planation of such terms as it is neces- 
sary to employ in the course of in- 
struction. The definitions are re 
markably simple and clear, and are, 
besides, illustrated by suitable plates. 
The author then proceeds, according 
to the plan suggested by Rousseau, to 
conduct his pupil into the fields,—to 
direct his attention to the objects a- 
round him and at a distance,—and 
thus ae him to such in ee as 
may afford an opportunity of explain- 
of him, with effect, the real. form 
of the earth, and the various pheno~ 
mena which it exhibits. He is then 


prepared for observing the heavenly 
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bodies ; and the appsrent motions of 
the sun and stars suggest some natu- 
ral inquiries, which draw forth an ex- 
planation of the cattse of these ap- 


pearances. The regular revolutions 
of these heavenly bodies ‘ serve for 
signs and for seasons, and for days 
and for years.” It hecomes necessary, 
therefore, to make the pupil acquaint- 
ed with time and its divisions,—the 
mode of ascertaining time by the ap- 
pearance of the sun and stars on the 
meridian,—and the principleson which 

clocks und chronometers are construct- 

ed. As the sun appears to rise at va- 
ricus points of the compass at various 

seasuns, this leads to an explanation 

of the earth’s annual revelution in its 
orbit round the sun. The natural in- 
quiry, how we are not sensible of the 
ynoticn of the earth while revolving so 
rapidly round its axis and in its orbit, 
leads to an explanation of linear mea- 
sures, and of some curious facts con- 
cerning gravitation and projectile force. 
The -planets, which, like the earth, 
revolve round the sun, and compose 
the solar system, next demand atten- 
tion. OF these the most remarkable 
to us is the moon, whose phases and 
motions, therefore, require particular 
explanation. The theory of attrae- 
tion and gravitation must be partly 
understood, to enable the pupil to 
comprehend how the heavenly bodies 
are kept in regular motion, and how 
we are enabled to walk upon the earth. 
He is now ready to understand the 
use of the artiticial globe, the cause of 
the succession of day and night, and 
of the varieties of season. Some facts 
relative to light and heat are then ex- 
plained to him. Climate, the various 
phenoinena which the globe presents 
on its surface or in its interior,—the 
atmosphere and iis phenomena,—the 

roperties of the magnet, and its uti- 
ity in navigation,x—and the diversi- 
ties of the iuwman species in colour, 
form, and language, successively en- 
gage the pupil’s attention ;—after 
which he is to be made acquainted 
with the great-divisions of the earth, 
and the different kingdoms and states 
which they contain. 

From this short and imperfect ana- 
lysis of the plan of this little work, 
our readers wey easily judge how su- 
potion it is to that of the usual school 

of geagraphy. It contains a 
store of physical sigien which 
shany who consider themseles as good 
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geographical scholars will find in a 
great measure new to them, while it 
is conveyed ina manner so clear, sim- 
pic, and methodical, that the youngest 
pupil will be at no loss to comprehend 
it. We have no doubt of the success 
of the plan, if generally adopted ; and 
we trust the intelligent author will be 
induced to complete the benefit which 
he has otaentih on both the learners 
and teachers of this attractive science, 
by publishing a second book, for the 
use of more advanced students. 

1. Poems and Songs, by the late 
Ricuarp with a Memoir 
of the Author. Edinburgh, 1819. 

2. The Lonely Hearth, and other 
Poems. By Wittiam Kwox. 
North Shields, 1818. 

3. Odes and other Poems. By Joun 
Gisson. Edinburgh, 1818. 


We have brought these three small 
volumes together into one article, be- 
cause- they appear to possess some 
points of similarity, where our obser- 
‘vations on one will apply with little 
variation to the others, and because, 
from the pressure of other materials, 
we can afford them but a very limit- 
ed share of our attention. 

We cannot forbear, however, to 
welcome with much cordiality the 
pledsing addition that has just been 
made to the treasures of Scottish Poe- 
try and Song in the collected remains 
ot Richard Gall. This ingenious and 
amiable young man, who, in the hum- 
ble station of a journeyman printer, 
became the friend and correspondent 
of Burns, of Macneill, and of Dr A. 
Murray, was cut off at tne early age 
of 24, before his genius had reached 
its maturity, or his experience had 
supplied the deficiencies of an imper- 
fect education. Vestiges of immature 
taste and want of finish are conse- 
quently apparent in many of the pieces 
now published ;—and a few of them, 
where broad humour is attempted, 
(such, for example, as “ The Tint 
appear to us. total failures, 
which might have been with advan- 
tage altogether omitted. But the 
valuable part of thc volume makes full 
amends for any disappointment that 
may be experienced from these less 
successful efforts. The m, en- 
titled “* Arthur Seat,” displays in 
many passages the fervid feeling and 


buoyant fancy of a true poet; amd of 
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the Songs it is far higher praise than 
anv criticism of ours can bestow, tomen- 
tion,'that some of them have been com- 
monly mistaken for genuine effusions 
of Burns, and that others have long 
ago obtained in Scotland that extensive 
and settled popularity which forms 
the surest test of the author’s adhe- 
rence to truth and nature. We sub- 
join a. single specimen, which, not- 
withstanding some inequality in the 
first stanza, may serve to convince our 
readers, that the author may safely be 
ranked as no unworthy compeer of 
Macneill and Tannahill. 


«“ Thy cheek is o° the rose’s hue, 
My only jo an’ dearie, 0; 
Thy neck is like the siller dew, 
Upon the banks sae briery, O ; 
Thy teeth are o” the ivory. 
O, sweet's the twinkle o° thine ee! 
Nae joy, nae pleasure, blinks on me, 
My only jo an’ dearie, O. 
The birdie sings upon the thorn 
Its sang 0” joy fu’ cheerie, O, 
Rejoicing in the simmer :fiorn, 
Nae care to make it eerie, O ; 
But little kens the sangster sweet, 
Ought o” the care T ha’e to meet, 
That gars my restless bosom beat, 
My only jo an’ dearie, O. 
Whan we were bairnies on yon brae, 
An’-youth was blinking bonny, O, 
Aft we wad daff the lee-lang day, 
Our joys fu’ sweet an’ mony, O 5 
Aft | wad chase thee o'er the lea, 
An‘ round about the thorny tree ; 
Or pu’ the wild flowers a’ for thee, 
My only jo an’ dearie, O. 
I ha’e a wish 1 canna tine, 
*Mang a’ the cares that grieve me, O ; 
A wish that thou wert ever mine, 
An’ never mair to leave me, O; 
Then I wad dawt thee night an’ day, 
Nor ither warldly care wad ha’e, 
Till life’s warm stream forgat to play, 
My only jo an’ dearie, 0.” 


The same tender simplicity charac- 
terizes all his lyrical effusions, though 
all of them are certainly not equal to 
this. The collection is printed im a 
commodious and elegant form, and 
accompanied by a well written and 
interesting memoir of the author. — 

Mr, Knox's yolum: is introduced by 
a short preface, in \hich the author, 
while he acknowle(ges that his pro- 
ductions are deficient “‘ in that splen- 
dour of diction and Variety of incident 


which tend to give popularity to works 


of the present day,” modestly avows 
a hope, “ that a few natural hearts 
will find in them something like the 


language of feeling.” In this expee« 
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tation he will certainly not be disap- 
pointed. His effusions are charac- 
terized throughout by a spirit of ge- 
nuine tenderness, which, in spite of 
many great and glaring faults, can 
searcely fail to gain upon the reader's 
affections. The great blemishes, on 
the other hand, of this author’s pro- 
ductions, are mannerism and mono- 
tony. He seems to have been be- 
trayed by an excessive adiniration 
of the Lake Poets into the adop- 
tion of that sing-song strain of pro« 
sing morality, babyism, and sickly 
sentiment, which, like the verdant 
moss that sometimesoverruns a seclud- 
ed orchard, is not a sign of exuberance 
but of weakness,—a fatal disease, which, 
if not speedily extirpated from our po- 


etry, will finally bury both fruit and . 


foliage under a blank and barren waste 
of unprofitable verbiage. Of this style 
the present volume affords too many 
specimens. Yet it must also be ad- 
mitted, that our author exhibits some 
of the peculiar beauties as well as ble- 
mishes of his favourite models. Like 
them he possesses a genuine love of 
Nature, and power ot simple pathos, 
—without any obnoxious admixture 
of that mysticism which often so sad- 
ly alloys the fine gold of their poetry. 

The following short passages, taken 
almost at random, afford a fair speci-~ 
men of Mr Knox’s general style: 


evea-the stars are in the sky—the 
flowers 

Fold up their dewy fringes—the slow rooks, 

Still as the motion of a cloud, return 

Home to the peaceful forest—the small bird 

Is on the wing for its connubial nest— 

The labourer leaves the fields, and though 
borne down 

With age and toil, wends merrily along 

His homeward path-way—the delighted 
youth 

Steals from the pastime of his brother 
youths, 

To meet the favourite maiden who awaits 

His happy coming,” Kc. 

$¢ J lift my tearful eyes to heaven—and, lo, 

The moon and ‘her one star,—the beau- 
teous star 

That cheers the lover’s heart, and oft hath 

cheered 

The heart of him whonow, onfancy’s wing, 

Revisits once again the flowery mead, 

The Beg fountain, the o’ershadowing 

rn, 
And other objects of endearing power 
That are entwined with every sympathy 


Of ‘this unhappy breast,”’ &c. 


This, we think, flows very sweetly. 
Byt there are also in the volume 
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several pieces of a more animated de- 
scription, which, though often imper- 
fectly finished, afford sufficient proof 
that the author may, if he choose, 
reach something much finer than he 
has yet attained or rightly attempted. 
We can only afford room for a few 
detached stanzas from a poem, entitled 
““The Daughter,”—a tale of sin and 
sorrow, such as has often before 
afforded a theme for poetry, though, 
perhaps, not often treated with more 
feeling and effect. 
And many a weary weary nicht 

My eyes I could not close, 
But trembled till the morning light 
Chased off the phantoms of affright 

That in my anguish rose ; 
Or if a moment's rest I knew, 
Some frightful vision met my view, 

And woke me with a scream ; 
Till days of want, and nights of dread, 
Made me I knew not what I did, 
And life, to my bewildered head, 

Seemed even itself a dream. 

* "twas a lovely summer's nignt, 

The starry skies were clear, 
The waning moon shone cold and bright, 
And gilded, with her yellow light, 

The stream that murmured near ; 
The blooming hawthorn waved its head, 
And glow-worms on a flowery bed 

Beneath their vigils kept ; 
And sweetly sung the nightingale, 
And sweetly rung the answering vale— 
And then my heart began to fail, 

And down I sate and wept.’ ” 


«© * Now, strangers, now I needs must wave 
The sequel I could tell, 

it makes me mad, it makes me rave, 

And I must hide it in my grave 
When they shall ring my knell. 

© God! I hear the infant's wail 

That turned a trembling mother pale 
Whon: never husband blessed ; 

And now I see the funeral meet, 

And bear that child of shame, though sweet, 

‘To where the boys with wanton fect 
Dance on its tender bresst,” &c. 


Of Mr Gibson’s volume we can on- 
ly say a few words, and these in no 
unqualified strain of commendation. 
It is evidently the ambition of this 
writer to tread in the arduous path of 
Collins and of Campbell ; and it is an 
ambition tiot less noble than bold, had 
he been properly prepared to follow 
up the high attempt. But it appears 
to us that he has utterly mistaken 
ju n the present imen, lie 
<a in the line of Crabbe than of 
Collins,—and seem much better adapt- 
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lite than for sporting with the vision. 

ary forms and bold personifications of 

the Pindaric ode. The tollewing lines 

are in the auihor’s favourite style : 

** Four hungry crows arise from a rock, 

With fiap and with croak, with flap and 
with croak, 

For they are allured by a noble scent ; 

Their rapid course through the air is bent 

Most straight to the site of the pillag’d. 
town ; 

They have ended their course, they have 
lighted down.— 

Four beaks have div’d in four green yel- 
low eyes, 

And four empty sockets mine eye espies. 

Rach picks a breast, and it picks, I ween, 

Till jour black wither’d hearts-are seen ; 

Each picks a face,” &c, Ke. 


What follows is too absurd to be quot- 
ed. The author, in short, mistaking 


_coarseness for energy, and abruptuess 
for frpedom, has distigured a volume 


of some merit with numerous speci- 
mens of bad taste, vulgarity, and ba- 
thos. But, while we are consirained 
to state this in salutary warning, we 
feel sincere pleasure in saying, that 
there are alsu in the volume things of 
better omen, and that it occasional- 
ly exhibits scattered gems of such 
brillianey, as seem to indicate a 
richer vein of poctry than the au- 
thor has yet displayed in any sustain- 
ed or continuous effort. 

In concluding this hasfy notice, we 
would earnestly recommend to these 
two youthful candidates for poetic 
honours to cultivate their taste, by 
following safer models than Collins or 
Wordsworth,—and, above all, assidu- 
ously to study distinctness of thought, 
and simplicity and condensation of 
expression, before they again venture 
before the public. In'the meanwhile, 
we cordially recommend these unpre- 
tending volumes to our readers,—not, 
indeed, as fruit of mellow maturi- 
ty, but as possessing, on the whole, 
J degree of raciness that affords a 

easing promise of better thi 


Memorialls or,. the ‘Memorable 
Things that fell out within this Is' 
land of Brittain from 1638 to 1684. 
By the Reverend Mr Rosgerr Law. 
Edited from the MS. by 
Kinkratrick Suarps, Esq. Ex 


dinburgh, 1818. 


Tuts, we think, is a curious... 
ed for depicting the gross realities of faithful record of 
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the middling classes at least, of the 

le of Scotland, in the 17th cen- 
tury, regarding the agency of spirits, 
good and bad, in the’ common affairs 
of life ; and we are therefore grateful 
to the editor for having transferred it 
from the shelves of the Advocates’ 
Library, to a handsome quarto, pos- 
sessing all the recommenda- 
tions of fine paper, broad margins, 
and elegant typography. It has come 
out a little too late, indeed, to be of 
much utility, and would have been 
more generally acceptable, perhaps, if 
it had appeared among Wodrow's in- 
tended ** History or Collection of Au- 
thentic Narratives respecting the ap- 
paritions and witchcraft of his native 
country,” before the middle of last 
century. It is even possible that 
some fastidious persons may declare, 
with a sneer, that it should never 
have appeared at all, and that, to rake 
up the foolish notions and misguided 
actions of our ancestors, is only to ex- 
pose our country to the reproach of 
superstition and barbarism from our 
more refined neighbours. But there 
were just as credulous people south of 
the T'weed 150 years ago; and the 
disciples of Joanna Southcote, and a 
crowd of other impostors and fana- 
tics, prove that the race is not extinct 
there even in our days. As to those 
cui bono people again who would keep 
us for ever chained to the oar of ac- 
tual existence, or chose profound 
dealers in cant and mysticism who 
prescribe rules for the same purpose, 
namely, to regard nothing but how to 
be rich, we can only say that there is 
no disputing about tastes; and that, 
for our own part, we look upon a good 
story of ghosts and witches, and other 
diablerie, as no bad resource from the 
ennui with which their speculations 
have often oppressed us. 

Of Mr Robert Law, the author of 
this work, very little seems to be 
known, He was minister of the pa- 
rish of East Kilpatrick during the 
Usurpation, and notwithstanding the 
‘Vicissitudes of the ‘times, from which 
he did not altogether escape, he ap- 
pears to havs held the same charge in 
16745; and perhaps till his death, 


which is s to have happened 
890m aiter the Revolution. He wasa 
much less-rigid person than many of 


his brethren, of whom he does not 
hesitate’to speak in terms, of the 
strongest disapprobation ; and though 


we were at school in a. 
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persecuted himself in 1662 for refus- 
ing to submit to the ecclesiastical in- 
novations of Charles II., he seems to 
have readily availed himself of the Jn- 
dulgence that was afterwards granted. 
The MS. from which the Memorialls 
have been printed is not in the hand- 
writing of the author, as the editor 
informs us, but “ transcribed with 
extreme inaccuracy by some blunder- 
ing amanuensis, it has been corrected 
by Wodrow himself, and forms a part 
of the voluminous collections of MSs. 
made by that reverend ininister as 
materials for his account of the suf- 
ferings of the Scottish Church,” and 
for another work which we have al- 
mentioned. 

These Memorialls, which extend 
over 46 years of civil and religious 
struggles, the most important in our 
history, embrace a great variety of to- 
pics, no otherwise connected than by 
their dates, andareinteresting, not only 
as a register of facts and events, but as 
exhibiting a picture of the author’s 
mind, and probably also the senti- 
ments of the venerable body to which 
he belonged. The artlessness and 
simplicity of his reflections,—even his 
credulity, we should think,—and cer- 

ainly his constant reference of every 
thing that was new or strange to su- 
pernatural agency, while they may 
attract the lovers of light reading, 
must reward these more serious per 
sons who wish to look into the human 
breast, as it is here offered to their 
view, unveiled and unadorned. We 
cannot pretend to give them even a 
general idea of the contents of the 
book, but we shall transcribe one or 
two passages as a specimen of the style 
and manner of the author ; and of his 
sentiments respecting the active male- 
volence of Satan. It is a fortunate 
circumstance, by the by, that this last 
personage, in all our narratives of 
witchery, as well as in Mr Law’s, has 
been content to deal in small matters, 
and with people of the least influence 
in society ; if he had got ion of 
the rulers of church and state in these 
sad times, there is no saying what 
mischief he might have done. 

It is, we believe, at least within 


these 40 years, it was a common opi- 


nion among the Jower classes of t 


ural inhabitants of Scotland, that the 


devil personally agsisted.in, cases of 
suicide. A poor old woman, while 
small town, 
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hung herself in a rope of many pieces 
and different materials knotted to- 
gether, and when she was found, 
though quite dead, the devil was ob- 
served by more than one credible wit- 
ness stil] watching the body, to be 
sure that life was extinguished. It 
was strongly suspected, too, that he 
must have had a hand in the manu- 


facture of ‘he rope. ‘The truth of this 


is fully confirmed a priori by similar 
occurrences in the seventeenth centu- 
ry, reported by Mr Law. Another 
prevalent opinion is, that Providence 
often interposes to inflict signal and 
specdy punishment on the perpetra- 
tors of atrocious crimes, particularly 
blasphemy and perjury. ‘The pepu- 
lar notion regarding suicide may be 
harmless, if not rather useful in de- 
terring from its commission, as this 
also might be if it were confined to 
the crime of murder and a few others. 
But what shall we think of the know- 
ledge of the age, when a well educat- 
ed clergyman believed that the laws 
of nature were interrupted to punish 
the unmeaning ebullitions of intoxi- 
cation ? 

Some years before this,”’] (1676,) says 
Law, ** there were three gentlemen drink- 
ing and carrousing, and as the abominable 
custome of the tymes is, they were drink- 
ing healths to make their drink goe away 
with, and having drunk so many healths, 
not knowing whose health next to drink, 
one of them drinks the devili’s health, and 
the rest pledges him. Their cursed names 
are the Karle of Kellic, the Lord Kerr, and 
David Sandilans, Abercrumbie’s brother, 
with other two. Sandilans that same night 
going down the stairs, fell and brake his 
neck; Kellie and Kerr, within a few days 
both of them sickened of a great fever and 
died; the fourth also dyed shortly ; and 
the fifth being under some remorse, lived 
soine time.” 


If any one should venture to doubt 
that the howling of dogs betokeus 
death, or that dumb people are en- 
dowed with supernatural knowledge, 
he will find4in these Memerialls proofs 
sufficient to remove the most obdurate 
scepticism. It is well known, too, 
‘that there are charms of such sove- 
reign power, that the devil himself 
‘may be called up by them at pleasure, 
‘and even compelled to tell the truth, 
it would appear. There may be va- 
rious ways of ting in this case, 
‘put those who know no better may 
try the following 


“About the same time, February 1682, 
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in the house of Major-General Montgo- 
merie (old Eggletoun’s son) at Irvine, 
there being some things of silver work 
stolen in that hou*e from his lady, there 
is a servant woman of their own they 
blame tor them; the lass being innocent, 
takes it ill, and tells them, if she should 
raise the ceyil, she should knew who took 
these things that were missed, which they 
let pass lightly as a rash word; but she 
being resolute, was as good as her word, 
and on a day goes down to a laich cellar, 
takes the Bible with her, and draws a cir- 
cle about her, and turns a ridle on end 
twice from south to north, or from the 
right to the left hand, having in her hand 
pine feathers, which she pulled out of the 
tail of a black cock, and having read the 
5ist (Psalm ?) forward, she reads back- 
ward chap. 9. ver. 19. of the Book of the 
Revelation; he appears in a seaman’s 
cloathing, with a blew cape, and asks her 
what she would; she puis one question to 
him, and he answers it; and she casts 
three of the feathers at him, charging him 
to his place again, then he disappears at 
this time. He seemed to her to rise out of 
the earth to the midle body. She reads 
again the same verse backward the second 
time, and he appears the second time rising 
out of the ground with one leg above the 
ground; she asks a second question, and 
she casts other three feathers at him, charg- 
ing him to his place; he again disappears. 
She reads again the third time the same 
verse backward, and he appears the third 
time, with his whole body above ground, 
(the last two times in the shape of a black 
grim man in black cloathing, and the last 
time with a long tail ;) she asks a third 
question at him, and casts the last three 
feathers at him, charging him te his place, 
and he disappears. The major-general and 
his lady being above stairs, though not 
knowing what was a-working, were sore 
afraid, and could give no reason of it; the 
dogs in the city making a hideous barking 
round about. This done, the woman in 2 
gast, and pale as death, comes and tells 
her lady who had stollen her things she 
missed, and that they were in such a chest 
in her house, belonging to some of the 
servants, which being searehed, was found 
accordingly.” 

This extraordinary performance is 
enriched by a great number of cases 
of a similar description, supplied by 
the learning and industry of the Edi- 
tor, both in the form of notes, and in 
a very amusing Prefatory Notice of 
no less than 114 pages. ‘Taking the 
book altogether, nothing’ se good of 
the kind has appeared since tho-time 
of Glanville. As its motto bears, 


* 


it is quite a treasure of “ ¢lrische 


fantasyis.’ 
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SUNRISE. 


NieutT hurrying sails away across the wa- 
ters, 

4 To seek repose in her own distant isles : 
And slow retire the Moon's all-radiant 


daughters, 
But young Aurora lingers with her 
smiles. 
From the deep dell and dark grove’s heav- 
ing breast, 
r The misty forms that nightly slumber 
there, 
bg Ascending to the mountain's snowy crest, 
q Expand their wings, and part into the 
air. 


And forth from out the eastern hall, 
Gilding Nature’s sable pall, 

The lovely light descends to deck 

With dewy pearls young Morning’s neck. 
The lark is up in the dewy sheen :— 

Oh! the little saint, with harp unseen, 

Is thrilling a hymn on her skyed tower, 
Whose cherub-tones and airy power 

Hold the ear of Heaven, that listens above 
In trembling trance of silent love. 

The zephyrs pass by on their downy wings, 
With harps, from whose Eolian strings 

A requiem quivers adown the vale 

To the moon there setting,—all sad and 


pale. 
And o'er yon eastern fields of blue 
Tall filmy shapes of amber hue 
Wave their bright robes around the car 
Of the slow-retiring Morning Star. 
Sweet looks the infant day above, 
Like the rich and rosy smile of love. 


But oh! behold what o’er yon hill is stream- 

ing! 

4 The Sun! the Sun! Apollo’s forehead 

beaming 

In its etherial justre !—that bright eye 

Proudly assumes che empire of the sky. 

His glowing skirts are bathed in glory’s 
fountain— 

Ah! now his radiant foot is on the moun- 

tain ! 


The Nature in rapture is heav- 
ing 
As when:the young bride her lord receiv- 


ing 
Glows in her blushes, and trembles in joy 
To yield the embrace, although winningly 


OFF 
And Ocean reposes, all peacefully rolled 


In his ‘mantle of green with its fringes of 


Original Poetry. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO THE ROSE. 

Empress of all the flowerets of spring ! 
Thine is the homage of every bosom : 
Whether you breathe on the zephyr’s wing, 
Or smile on the sylphs that around thee 

sing, 
Or blush at the kiss of thy fairy king, 
We think of delight as we gaze on thy 
blossom. 
And lovelier still at the silent hour, 
When fled is thy smile and thine aspect 


of gladness, 

When over thee drooping the evening 
shower 

Hath shed all its tears, then my beautiful 
flower ! 

When we find thee weeping within thy 
bower, 

We call thee an emblem of beauty in 

sadness. C. 


THE MOURNFUL HARP. 


My harp no more is twined with flowers, 
The bough on which I leant is rotten, 
Yet all the joys that once were ours 
Are far too sweet to be forgotten ! 
No string will sound to pleasure’s touch ; 
No note awake that speaks of gladness ; 
Such is my mournful harp, and such = 
The heart, which thou hast deomed to 
sadness. 
In vain for me the spring bequeathes 
The calin, where Beauty's wing reposes ; 
In vain for me the summer breathes 
Its blushing flowers and fields of roses. 
In vain for me the joyful hearth ; 
The cheeks that glow, the eyes that glis- 
ten ; 
In vain the syren veice of mirth— 
I heed not—hear not—cannot listen. — 
Will Pity to thy breast repair, 
When Grief o'er error is repenting ? 
Yes! thou who art as Angel fair, 
Wilt, as an Angel, be relenting. 
And then my harp in extacy 
Will sound—’tis always sad without 
thee ; 
And bliss will come again, and f., 
Will sing in 
THE EYE.—A Fragment. 
SHE raised to his her sapphire. eye, 
And its thrilling glance to his heart has 
ne. 
Nay, ea not, nor ask me Why: 
Ye rie’er felt the secret tone 
Of another’s soul pierce to your own, 
K k d 
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When first that index bright of thought 
To your heart’s core its message brought,— 
That harbinger of love or hate, 

Too quick, too true, on words to wait ? 
Have ye ne'er shrunk in swooning trance, 
When first ye marked guilt’s demon glance? 
And when from beauty’s eye-lash bended, 
The soul of gentle love descended, 

Then owned your quick unconscious sigh, 
The magic that lay in a lady’s eye, 


THE PICTURE. 


Aonc the alley green I strayed 
That led me to the door, 

A dull foreboding echo made 
My footsteps on the floor : 

I entered, and beheld her seat 
Where it was wont to be ; 

But ah! my glance did fail to meet 
What most it longed to see! 


My bosom sank, nor did I ask 
What fortune did betide : 

It was a vain—a needless task—- 
Her mother’s eyes replied ; 

I marked her glances, as they moved 
Along the pictured wall, 

Fix on the lines of her I lovd— 
And silence told me all ! 


I felt the memory of the past, 
In all its freshness, dart, 
With radiance too intense to last— 
Like lightning through my heart ; 
The hours—the years of happiness, 
And intellectual day, 
The tone of beauty, by distress 
For ever swept away ! 


Farewell— farewell—beloved scene 
I may not—must not think ! 

The bliss-fraught raptures that have been, 
Would make my spirit shrink,— 

Shrink from a lone, and loveless earth, 
Despondingly away, 

Where hope is but a dream, and mirth 
Prophetic of decay ! M. 


THE STORMY EVE. 


THE night wind roams with Jonely sound, 
Amid the bleak autumnal wood ; 

And skies of blackness stretch around 
This dim unpeopled solitude ; 

The river o’er its bed is pouring, 

And rushing on the rocks, and roaring ! 

With melancholy drip, the rain 
Is pattering on the chesnut leaves, 

Hark ! to the thunder—hark ! again 
The elemental conflict heaves ; 

While, flash on flash, the frequent light- 


ning 
The countenance of night is brightening ! 


[March 


Blow on, thou swift and sweeping breeze, 
And shed thy tears, dark frowning cloud ; 
Flash on, ye lightnings, through the trees, 
And peal, ye thunders, deep and loud ; 
The soul of cate, the heart of sorrow, 
From you no deeper tint can borrow. 
The waste—the warfare is within ; 
The dream that broods o’er vanished 
bliss, 
Is like the waters of a linn, 
Descending toa dark abyss, 
Where rayless darkness ever centres, 
And chokes the sunbeam: as it enters. 


Even now, as here alone, I rest, 
Amid the jar of wave and wind, 
The memory of days too blest, 
When Hope was bright, and Fortune 
kind, 
Breaks in upon me with a fever, 
That talks of visions gone for ever ! 
And thou, the landscape of my love, 
How oft beside thy living rills, 
Have | surveyed the summer grove, 
And sun descending o’er the hills ; 
Even thou, that with thy beauties won me, 
Dost at our parting frown upon me! 


And thou, whom I so long have loved, 
So firmly—warmly—tenderly ; 
Ah! sweetest one, it ill behoved, 
That thou, at such a time, should’st 
fly ! 
Nor aad of anxious thought a semblance ; 
One tear—one token of remembrance. 
Well, since it hath been, and must be, 
That thou art what 1 deemed thee not ; 
Oh pluck me from thy memory, 
And let our meetings be forgot ;— 
United in our pleasures only, 
*Tis better that my griefs are lonely. 


And here if thou should’st chance to stray, 
Along this wild and flowery dell ; 
When | am pining far away 
From scenes that I have loved too well ; 
Think not of one, who there hath met thee, 
And could not, if he would, forget thee ! 
May days and years of happiness — 
Roll on to bless thy happy lot ; 
And not a symptom of distress, 
When visiting this lonely spot, 
Within thy pausing heart awaken ; 
Adieu! adieu! for mine is breaking ! 
Roll on, ye tempests, through the sky, 
With all your fiery legions roll ; 
The din of your artillery 
Is more ial to my soul, 
Wrapt in the darkness of distresses, 
Than Nature in her summer dresses ; 
Pour down, pour down, ye pelting showers; 
Blow on, ye winds, among the woods, 
For when the cloud of thunder lowers, 
Or fires light up your solitudes, 
I teel that Nature né’er deserted 
The low—the lone—the 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Durham Coal Field.—We understand 
that it is in contemplation at present to 
open the Coal Field of Durham into York- 


shire. In the mean time, a bill is to be 


brought into Parliament to carry a rail- 
way from Bishop Auckland to Darlington 
and Stockton. Mr Stevenson, of Edin- 
burgh, one of the most accomplished en- 
gineers of this country, has been called by 
the committee of subscribers to give an 
opinion as to the best line. The work is es- 
timated at about L. 120,000, a great part 
of which is already subscribed. 

Society of Arts.—Bank Notes.—At a 
numerous meeting of the Members of the 
Society in the Adelphi, the Report of the 
Committee of Polite Arts, relative to the 
different plans which had been presented to 
the Society, for improved methods of mak- 
ing Bank-notes, was presented and read. 
it contained certain plans, consisting of 
superior specimens by eminent artists of 
engravings of a very peculiar description by 
Indians, of such mathematical exactness 
as wholly to exceed the artist’s skill in li- 
neal varieties; and of printing with dia- 
mond type, an imitation of which type 
would present insurmountable difficulties, 
the expence being prodigious, the skill first- 
rate, and the length of time necessary for 
finishing a fount of type for the purpose be- 
ing several months. It recommended a 
combination of engraving and printing, 
thus rendering necessary an union between 
the engravers and printers, as the most 
probable means of securing detection, in 
the event of imitation. In order to obviate 
the objection of expence, so likely to be 
felt by the Bank, it was proposed, in con- 
sequence of the opinion given of the first 
artists on the subject, that steel plates 
should be used instead of copper. Cop- 
perplates, it was stated, were not capable 
of striking off more than 6000 impressions 
each, and the expence of the plates amount 
to a considerable sum, the estimate of the 
number struck off every day at the Bank 
being 30,000. Steel, by being softened, 
would take the engraving, after which it 
should be case-hardened, and by this pro- 
cess each plate would be capable of im- 
pressing an infinite number. ‘To prove the 
practicability of this plan of substituting 
steel for copper, the practice of the Banks 
in the United States was quoted, and seve- 
ral American bank-notes were exhibited 
to the committee; and respectable evidence 
heard by them. 

Galvanism.—On the .4th of November 
last, various galvanic e 


iments were _ 


made on the body of the murderer Clyds- 


dale, after it had hung an hour, by Dt 
Ure, of Glasgow, with a Voltaic battery of 
270 pairs of 4-inch plates. On moving 
the rod from the hip to the heel, the knee 
being previously bent, the leg was thrown 
out with such violence, as nearly to over- 
turn one of the assistants, who in vain at- 
tempted to prevent its extension! In the 
second experiment, the rod was applied to 
the phrenic nerve in the neck, when labo- 
rious breathing instantly commenced ; the 
chest heaved and fell; the belly was pro- 
truded and collapsed, with the relaxing and 
retiring diaphragm; and it is thought, 
that but for the complete evacuation of 
the blood, pulsation might have occurred ! 
In the third experiment, the supra-orbital 
nerve was touched, when every muscle in 
the murderer’s face ** was thrown into 
fearful action.” The scene was hideous ; 
several of the spectators left the room, and 
one gentleman actually fainted, from ter- 
ror or sickness! In the fourth experiment, 
the transmitting of the electric power from 
the spinal marrow to the ulnar nerve at 
the elbow, the fingers were instantly put in 
motion, and the agitation of the arm was 
so great, that the corpse seemed to point to 
the different spectators, some of whom 
thought it had come to life! Dr Ure ap- 
pears to be of opinion, that had not inci- 
sions been made in the blood-vessels of the 
neck, and the spinal marrow been lacera- 
ted, the criminal might have been restored 
to life! 

New Scientific Insiitution—An_insti- 
tution, entitled the *“* Cornwall Literary 
and Philosophical Society,” has been esta- 
blished in Cornwall, for the advancement 
and cultivation of national and experimen- 
tal philosophy, general history, biography, 
and the fine arts. The establishment of a 
museum is also one of the objects of this 
society, in which there are already great 
promises of success. 

The internal arrangements of the Edin- 
burgh College Museum are rapidly advanc- 
ing, and promise, when completed, to ri- 
val the most admired works of this de- 
scription in Kurope. The splendid galle- 
ries of the great rooms ate to be appro- 
priated for the reception of a magnificent 
collection of foreign birds from Paris. Co- 
lonel Imrie has presented his collection of 
Grecian minerals, and also his valuable 
collection of Greenland minerals. 

Mr <Adie’s Sympiesometer and Hygro- 
meter.——-Mr Alexander Adie of Edinburgh 
has taken out a patent for his Sympicsome- 
ter, an instrument lately invented by him, 
and which promises to supersede entirely 
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) the common marine barometer. 
been tried, we understand, in a voyage to 
India, and still more lately in the North- 

ern Expedition, and the result in both cases 


It has 


tering hopes of its extensive use and ado 

tion in the navy. The motion of the ship 
had no effect upon the accuracy of its in- 
dications, and it invariably marked the 
slightest changes in the atmosphere, hours 
before any change was indicated by the 
barometer commonly used. We have seen 
one fitted up in a portable form, for the 
measurement of heights, for which pur- 
pose, also, it seems to possess many ad- 


| | has been such as to hold out the most flat- 


if vantages over the barometer now in use. 


Mr Adie has likewise invented a Hygro- 
meter of great delicacy, which promises to 
be a valuable addition to our stock of phi- 
losophical instruments. 

Potters’ Clay.—Near the Halkin Hills, 
in Flintshire, and within four miles of the 
sea, some miners discovered, about two years 

z0, a vast bed of a substance said to be adapt- 
ed for the manufacturing of earthenware 
without the addition of any other material. 
It lies immediately under a stiff red clay, 
and coals abound in the neighbourhood. 
The miners and Mr Bishop, of Stafford, 

» have taken a lease of the ground from the 
proprietor, Lord Grosvenor. A specimen 
of the substance has been brought to Lon- 
don, but has not yet been analyzed. 

Near the same place also has been found 
a hollow siliceous rock, abounding in or- 
ganic impressions, which has been supposed 
likely to become a substitute for burrstone, 
but it appears to be too brittle for this pur- 


A singular Machine denominated the 
; Pedestrian Hobby-Horsc, invented by Ba- 
4 ron Von Drais, a gentleman at the court of 
‘ | the Grand Duke of Baden, has been intro- 
duced into this country by a tradesman in 
b Long Acre. The principle of this inyen- 
i tion is taken from the Art of Skating, and 
consists in the simple idea of a seat upon 

two wheels, propelled by the feet acting 


. 4 Fag" the ground. ‘The riding seat, or sad- 


i is fixed on a perch upon two double 
‘ | shod wheels, running after each other, so 
H that they can go upon the footways. To 
a preserve the balance, a small board, cover- 
(Ree ed and stuffed, is placed before, on which 

| the arms are laid, and in front of which 
is a little guiding pole, which is held in the 
irect the route. The swiftness 


ae with which a person well practised can 


: travel is almost beyond belief; eight, nine, 

and even ten miles may, it is asserted, be 

passed over within the ae. on good level 

ground. The machine, it is conjectured, 

well for and even 

journeys; they do not weigh more 

than fift pounds, and may be made with 
travelling pockcts. 


Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 


George Bidder, of Morton-Hampstead, 


[March 


is in London, and is astonishing the first 
mathematicians by his truly wonderful 
powers of mental calculation. He is but 
twelve and a half years of age ; and, though 
he never learnt arithmetic, is able, in a 
few minutes, to give the multiple of nine 
figures by nine figures, to cube five or six 
figures, or extract the root of twenty fi- 
gures. In the presence of the Editor of 
this miscellany, he cubed four figures in as 
many minutes; and told, in two minutes, 
the number of seconds from the accession 
of George 111. on the 25th of October 
1760, to the 10th of February 1819, tak- 
ing the years at 365 days, 5 hours, 49 mi- 
nutes. It merits special notice, that he 
asserts, he can communicate the principle 
on which he makes these accurate calcula- 
tions. — Monthly Magazine. 

Measurement of an Arc of the, Meridian 
in India.—Many of our readers are pro- 
bably aware that a trigonometrical sur- 
vey of India has been going on for a good 
many years, at the expence of the British 
government in that country, and under the 
superintendence of British officers well 
qualified for performing a task of that kind. 
Lieut.-Col. William Lambton, F.R.S. of 
the 33d regiment of foot, took the opportu- 
nity of this survey to measure, at different 
times, an are of the meridian from north 
latitude 8° 9° 38” to north latitude 18° 3’ 
23-6", being an amplitude of 9° 53’ 45”, 
the longest single arch that has ever been 
measured on the surface of the globe. 
The full details of this great measurement 
are partly contained in the 12th volume of 


the Asiatic Researches; and will be partly. 


inserted in the 13th volume of that work, 
which will not probably be published for 
these three or four years. Col. Lambton 
has inserted an abstract of the principal 
results into a paper, which has been pub- 
lished in the second part of the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions for 1818. 

From a table exhibifing the result of 
Col. Lambton’s calculations, it appears, 
that the length of a degree of latitude at 


the poles is 68-704 English miles. 
At lat. 45° 69-030 
At lat. 51° 69-105 
At lat. 90° 69-368 


So that the mean length of a degree of 
latitude is almost exactly 69 miles and 
one-tenth of a mile. Of consequence, 
the common estimate of 69 miles and a 
half to a degree is very erroneous. , 

Icelandic Literature has received, and is 
still receiving, accessions from the exertions 
of M. Liiligren. This gentleman, who 1s 
professor at Lund, is en in translat- 
ing a number of Icelandic manuscripts, 
which are ig in the Royal Library 
at a - A volume of these transla- 
tions has already made its appearance, 

Dr E. D. Clarke has in the press & 
treatise, entitled the Gas Blow-Pipe, of 
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Art of Fusion, by burning the Gaseous 
Constituents of Water; giving the his- 
tory of the philosophical apparatus so 
denominated ; the proofs of analogy in its 
operations to the nature of volcanoes ; to- 
gether with an appendix, containing an 
account of experiments with this blow- 
ipe. 

traveller Belzoni, so 
well known for his discoveries of antiqui- 
ties in Egypt, is not dead, as has been 
reported in English and other journals. 
Lord Belmore, who has been for some 
time at Naples, having lately returned from 
a scientific tour through Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Syria, &c. has lately received letters 
from him dated Thebes, 27th October 
1818; he remains in Egypt, and conti- 
nues with unabated zeal his search for an- 
tiquities. 

Lord Belmore himself had advanced in- 
to Nubia above 150 leagues beyond the 
Cataracts. His Lordship remained six 
weeks at Thebes, where he employed one 
hundred Arabs daily in digging for anti- 
quities, and has made several very interest- 
ing discoveries. ‘This journey will prove 
also of great advantage to geographers, as 
he determined, by astronomical observa- 
tions, the latitudes and longitudes of most 
of the places through which he passed. It 
may, therefore, be expected, that when he 
returns to"England he will publish much 
interesting information. 

West Inpres.—Volcano.—In a recent 
number of the Dominica Chronicle, we 
observe an interesting notice respecting “‘ a 
perfect voleano in miniature,” formed, it 
appears, in the parish of St John in that 
island. Twelve months ago it was only 
a few inches in circumference, and still 
fewer in height. In July last its dimen- 
sions had increased a hundredfold, and, 
should it continue to make a proportiona- 
ble increase, it is apprehended, that at no 
remote period it may assume an appalling 
sight. The boiling lava, or liquid earth, 
perpetually discharges from the mouth. 
A long staff was thrown into the body of 
it—the matter which adhered to the staff 
had the appearance of a thick bluish marl, 
of a sulphureous smell and sweetish taste. 
The rumbling of the boiling liquor within 
can be distinctly heard. 

Some accounts have been published by 
Dr Allbin, of Constantinople, and Dr La- 
ford, of Salonichi, to show that vaccina- 
tion has the power to prevent the susce 
tibility to the infection of the plague. It 
is stated that, of six thousand persons vac- 
cinated at Constantinople, not one became 
affected with the disease during a period 
when it was prevalent; and also that the 
Armenians are described as being entirely 
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free from it, in consequence of having re- 
course to this measure. 

The head of Memnon, sent to England 
by Mr Salt, has been recently placed on a 
pedestal in the Egyptian room in the Bri- 
tish Museum. It may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered as the most perfect specimen of 
Egyptian art in the world. From the pro- 
portion of the features, it may be conclud- 
ed that the figure, when perfect, was about 
twenty feet in height. ‘The head has suf- 
fered a loss of part of the right side of its 
skull, yet the features are all entire. The 
back part of the figure is charged with hie- 
roglyphics. The mouth is closed; and 
the figure, from the particular colour of 
the strata, has a singularly beautiful ap- 
pearance; the whole of the head being of 
a reddish, and the lower part of the grey- 
ish, granite. Near this head is placed the 
enormous fist, corresponding toa figure, 
of which this fist formed a part, of at least 
sixty feet in height. 

work, is announced, written in ancient or 
modern Greek only, and by natives of 
Greece; the principal object of which is 
to make the friends of the Greek nation 
acquainted with the present state of know- 
ledge amongst them, and with their en- 
deavours for their regeneration. 

Paris.—The first volume of the History 
of the Spanish War against Napoleon Bo- 
naparte has lately been translated from 
Spanish into French. It is pretty general- 
ly known, that the Spanish Government 
appointed a committee of officers, of every 
arme to edite, under the superintendence of 
the Minister of War, the history of the war 
of independence. ‘This work will com- 

rise about 8 volumes, which are to appear 
in succession. ‘The first volume contains 
merely the introduction ; it gives an excel- 
lent explanation of the causes which brought 
about the war, and the situation of the 
country at the period of Bonaparte’s inva- 
sion. The authors witsnelslgs that the 
administration of Spain was then very bad- 
ly conducted, and in a state of complete 
decay, which rendered the contest between 


the inhabitants and the usurper very un. 


equal. To this first volume are added, the 

cial documents referred to in the course 
of the work, together with a list of the 
Spanish, Portuguese, English, and French 
works which the authors have compared 
with their materials. The work cannot 
fail to prove exceedingly interesting, from 
its great extent, and the vast care that has 
been bestowed on it. If it be not entirely 
impartial, the editors deserve higt, praise 
for the tone of moderation which pervades 
the whole. It is to be accompanied by a 


collection of maps,and military plans. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 


SHoRTLY will be published, the Life of 
William J.ord Russell, with some account 
of the times in which he lived, by Lord 
John Russell. 

The Speeches are announced of the Right 
Hon. John Philpot Curran, late Master of 
the Rolls in Ireland. His speech on the 
trial of the Sheareses, and other speeches 
never before collected, will appear in the 
volume. 

The translation of Guille, on the Amuse- 
ments and Instruction of the Blind, will 
appear in a few days. 

On the first of May will be published, 
the first part of a new work, entitled, Ex- 
cursions through Ireland ; to be comprised 
in eight volumes, and containing four hun- 
dred engravings, with historical and topo- 
graphical delineations of each province ; to- 
gether with descriptions of the residences 
of the nobility and gentry, remains of an- 
tiquity, and every other interesting object 
of curiosity ; forming a complete and en- 
tertaining guide for the traveller and tour. 
ist through Ireland. 

Dr Spurzheim is preparing for the press, 
a ‘Treatise on the Education of Youth, 
founded on the discrimination of individual 
character by the form of the head. 

Dr Granville is preparing for the press, 
in two volumes, quarto, dedicated by spe- 
cial permission to the Prince Regent, Me- 
moirs of the present State of Science and 
Scientific Institutions in France. 

A new satirical novel is forthcoming, en- 
titled, London, or a Month at Stevens's, by 
a late resident. 

Mr Bellamy's New Translation of the 
Bible, from the original Hebrew,’ includ- 
ing the Books of Exodus, Leviticus, and 
part of Numbers, will be published in the 
course of this month. 

Mr T. Yeates, late of All Souls’ Col- 
lege, Oxford, and author of the * Collation 
of an Indian Copy of the Pentateuch,”’ &c. 
is now printing a Syriac and English Gram- 
mar, designed for the use of British stu- 
dents. The work was originally composed 
at the request, and under the inspection, 
of the late Rev. Dr Buchanan. 

New editions will be published shortly 
of Poetical Works, illus- 
trated with engravings from designs 
Westall. PY 

Mr John Cecil is printing Sixty Curious 
respecting extraordinary characters ; illus- 
trative of the tendency of credulity and 
fanaticism ; the consequences 


of circumstantial evidence, and recording 
remarkable and singular instances of vo- 
luntary human suffering, with various in- 
teresting occurrences. 

A translation of Marshal Bassompiere’s 
Account of his Embassy to London, with 
notes and commentaries, describing the 
Court of England in 1626, is printing. 

A Lecture on Dropsy will speedily be 
published, by George Gregory, M. D. Li- 
centiate of the Royal College of Physicians 
in London, and senior physician to St 
James’s Dispensary. 

The second and concluding volume of 
Baynes’s Ovid’s Epistles are in the press. 

The first volume of a new edition of 
Butler’s Hudibras, with Dr Grey’s Notes, 
corrected and much enlarged, is about to 
appear. The work will contain portraits 
and views, and a series of beautiful engra- 
vings on wood, by Branstone, Hughes, 
&c. from drawings by Thurston. 

Mr T. S. Peckston, of the chartered 
Gas-Light and Cock Company’s establish- 
ment, Peter Street, Westminster, has in 
the press a Practical Treatise on Gas-Light, 
illustrated with appropriate plates. 

A new monthly publication is announ- 
ced at Liverpool, entitled, The Imperial 
Magazine, or Compendium of Religious, 
Moral, and Philosophical Knowledge. ‘The 
first number is expected to be ready by the 
March. 

Mr Westgarth Forster is preparing for 
publication, by subscription, a second, im- 
proved, and greatly enlarged edition of his 
‘Treatise on a Section of the Strata, com- 
mencing neat Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
concluding in the west side of tae Moun- 
tain Cross Fell; with Remarks on Mine- 
ral Veins in general; also Tables of the 
Strata in Yorkshire and Derbyshire. To 
which is added, a Treatise on the disco- 
very, the opening, and the working of 
Lead Mines; with the dressing and smelt- 
ing of Lead Ores ; illustrated with several 
additional plates. 

Rosalind and Helen, a tale, with other 
poems, by P. B. Shelly, Esq. 


EDINBURGH. 

In the , and speedily will be pub- 
lished, by Ballantyne, 
with a fine portrait from an original pic- 
ture, An Account of the Life of James 
Crichton of Cluny, commonly called the 
Admirable Crichton. With Notes, and ap 
Appendix of Original Papers never before 

ree: By Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq- 
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This work will embrace a critical exa- 
mination of the evidence in support of 
the rerharkable adventures of Crichton in 
France and in Italy, with some considera- 
tions on the state of literature in those 
countries and in Scotland during the six- 
reenth century. 


Monthly List of New Publications. 


Means of doing Good, proposed and 
exemplified in several Letters to a Friend. 
By the Rev. John Brown of Whitburn. 

A Volume of Poems, entitled, Lays of 
Affection. By Margaret Brown,  Fool- 
scap. &vo. 

The Modern Dunciad, a poem. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


ARTS. 


A TREATISE on Practical Perspective, 
exemplified by an illustrative model and 
plans; being a course of lectures that ex- 
hibit the practice and theory of the science 
of Perspective, by concise rules for Draw- 
ing accurately. Adapted to Schools and 
the use of Artists not having a knowledge 
of Mathematics. By W. Williams. dvo. 
L. 1, Is. bound. 

Specimens in eccentric Circular Turning, 
with practical instructions for producing 
corresponding pieces in that art. By J. H. 
Ibbetson. 8vo. L. 1, Is. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life and Character of 
Mrs Sarah Savage, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Philip Henry, A. M. With a Preface 
by the Rev. W. Jay. 12mo. 5s. 

Memoirs of Field Marshal His Royal 
Highness Prince Edward, Duke of Kent. 
l2mo. 3s. 6d. 

Memoirs of James Hardy Vaux ; written 
by Himself. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

A Chronological Table of the Nobility of 
the United Kingdom, shewing at one view 
their exact order of precedency ; with an 
alphabetical Index. 12mo. 5s. 

CLASSICS. 

HPQAIANOY 
Herodiani Partitiones. FE Codd. Parisinis 
edidit Jo. Fr. Boissonade. 8vo. 12s. 

The Delphin Classics, with the Vario- 
rum Notes; entitled, the Regent’s Edi- 
tion, No. I. January 1859. P. Virgilii 
Maronis Opera Omnia, ex ed. Chr. G. 
Heyne, cum Variis lectionibus, Interpre- 
tatione, Notis Variorum, et Indice locu- 
pletissimo, accurate recensita. Curante et 
Imprimente A. J. Valpy- 

A New Translation of the Nichomachean 
Ethics of Aristotle. 8vo. 8s. 

DRAMA. 

The Stage, .a poem, addressed to Mr 
Farren ;_ containing strictures on various 
actors; by J. Brown, Esq, 2s. 6d. 

The House of Atreus and the House of 
Laias; tragedies founded on the Greek 
Drama ; with a Preface on the peculiarities 


of its structure and moral‘ principles : and 
other Poems. By John Smith. 8vo. 10s. 
6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Maternal Conversations ; on beauty, pas- 
sion, courage, justice, clemency, modera- 
tion, perseverance, riches, love of country, 
&c.; by Madame Dufrenoy. 4s. 

The Recluse, or the Hermit of Winder- 
mere, a narrative founded upon facts ; be- 
ing an important lesson for Youth. By 
W. F. Sullivan. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

A Polyglott Grammar, in which the Ge- 
nius of the principal ancient and modern 
Languages is explained upon a new prin- 
ciple. By the Rev. F. Nolan. The mo- 
dern Greek will be supplied by M. Calbo. 
The Italian Grammar, |2mo. 2s. 6d. The 
French Grammar, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Essays on the Institutions, Government, 
and Manners of the States of Ancieat 
Greece ; by Henry David Hill, D.D. 12mo. 
75 

The History and Antiquities of the Ca- 
thedral Churches of Greet Britain. Part 
29. 

Memoirs of the Court ef Louis XIV. ; 
comprising Biography and Anecdotes of 
the most celebrated Characters of that pe- 
riod, styled the Augustan Era of France. 
3 vols. 8vo. L. 1, lés. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The Transactions of the Horticultural 
Society of London. Part 2 of Volume III. 
L.1, 6s. 6d. 

LAW. 

Original Precedents in Conveyancing ; 
with notes critical and explanatory, and 
concise directions for drawing and settling 
Conveyances ; the whole being the result 
page practice; by J. H. Prince. 12s. 

Commentaries on the Laws of England, 
principally in the order, and comprising 
the whole substance of the Commentaries 
of Sir William Blackstone. 8vo. L. 1, Is. 

MEDICINE. 

Essay on Catarrhal Inflammation of the 
Intestines from Cold; by J. A. Gaitskell, 
M. D. 8vo. 2s. Gad. 

Remarks on the Treatment of Wounds 
and Uleers, with Cases affixed, illustrating 
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the high importance of Medical Surgery, 
designed as an Appendage to ** A few 
Cursory and Practical Observations,” &c. 
by Thomas Bedford. 2s. 

The Dublin Hospital Reports and Com- 
munications in Medicine and Surgery. 
Vol. IL. 8vo. 13s. 

Observations on the Management of 
Children, from their earliest infancy, and 
the Prevention and Treatment of some of 
their most dangerous Disorders; with a 
few hints to Grown People; and some Ob- 
servations on the use of Emetics. By D. 
Moore, M. D. 

Elements of Medical Logic; illustrated 
by Practical Proofs and Examples; by 
Sir Gilbert Blane, M. D. 

Practical Illustrations of the Progress of 
.Medical Improvement for the last thirty 
years ; or, Histories of Cases of acute Dis- 
eases. By Charles Maclean, M. D. &c. 

Practical Observations on the Treatment, 
Pathology, and Prevention of Typhous 
Fever ; by Edward Percival. 

An Essay on Warm, Cold, and Vapour 
Bathing; with practical observations on 
Sea Bathing, Diseases of the Skin, Bilious 
Liver Complaints, and Lropsy. By Sir 
Arthur Clarke, M.D. 12mo. 4s, 6d. 

A Treatise on Midwifery, developing 
new principles which tend materially to 
lessen the sufferings of the Patient, and 
shorten the duration of Labour. By John 
Power. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Eulogium on Sir Samuel Romilly, 
by M. Benjamin de Constant. Edited by 
Sir T. C. Morgan. 

A Series of Familiar Letters on Ang- 
ling, Shooting, and Coursing; by R. Las- 
celles, Esq. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Miscellaneous Works, in prose and 
verse, of George Hardinge, Esq. M.A. 
B.R.S. F.S. A. 3 vols. 8vo. L.2, 2s. 

A Defence of Dr Jonathan Swift, Dean 
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NOVELS. 

‘Emily; or, the Wife’s First Error: and 
Beauty and Uglhiness; or, the Father's 
Prayer and the Mother’s + two 
Tales, by E. Bermet. 4 12mo. L. 1. 

Normanburn ; or, the History of a 
Yorkshire Family. 4 vols. }2mo. L.1, 1s. 

The Countess of Carrick, @ love tale ; 
and Clandestine Marriage of the thirteenth 
century. By Carolan. }2mo. 8s. 

POETRY. 

Human Life; a Poem. By Samuel 
Rogers, Esq. authot of the Pleasures of 
Memory. 4to. 12s. 

St Bartholomew’s Eve; Canto 2. Js. 6d. 

Emigration, a Poem, in imitation of the 
Third Satire of Juvenal. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Poems, chiefly amatory, 
serious, and devout; with several trans- 
lations from ancient and. modern authors. 
‘By Six Edward Sherburne of Stoneyhurst, 
Kent. Reprinted from the edition of 1651. 
With a biographical account of the author, 
and observations en his works; by J. 
Fleming, M.A. 10s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Evans’s Parliamentary Reports. Vol. II. 
L. 1, 11s. Gd. 

Cobbett’s Parliamentary History of Eng- 
land. Vol. XXXIV. Royal 8vo. L.1, 
Ils. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Robert 
Peel, M. P. for the University of Oxford, 
on the Pernicious Effects of a Variable 
Standard of Value, especially as it regards 
the condition of the Lower Orders anil the 
Poor Laws ; by one of his Constituents. 

Thoughts on the Funding and Paper 
System, and particularly the Bank Restric- 
tion, as connected with the national dis- 
tresses ; with Remarks on the Observations 
of Mr Preston and Sir John Sinclair. By 
N. J. Denison, Esq. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

A Treatise on the importance of extend- 
ing the British Fisheries, Containing a 


of St Patrick’s; in answer to. certain Ob- description of, the Iceland Fisheries, and of 
servations on his Life and Writings, in the Newfoundland Fishery and Colony ; 
No. 53 of the Edinburgh Review. 8vo. 3s. together with remarks and prepositions for 
A Narrative of the Operations of the the better supply of the metropolis and in-. 
Royalist Armies in the interior of France terior with cured and fresh fish ;  elucidat- 
during the usurpation of Bonaparte, 1815.’ ing the necessity ef encouraging and.sup- 
By M. Delandine de St Esprit. Translated porting commerce and the general. indus- 
by J. Teissera, Esq. 8vo. 9s. try of the country. By S- Phelps.. 8vo. 
The Gdipus Romanus, or an attempt 6s, woe 


to prove, from the principles of reasoning 
adopted by the Right Hon. Sir Wm. 


THEOLOGY: 
Remarks on Scepticism, especially as it 


Drunmond, in his Gdipus Judaicus, that is eonnectcd with the subjects.of Organiza- 


the Twelve Caesars are 


terary Classes of Society. By the Rev. 
George Tewnsend, A. M. 
NATURAL PHILOsOPHy. 

The Elements ‘of Natural Philosophy, 
illtstrated throughout by Experiments, 
which may be performed without rad 


e Twelve Signs of tion and Life; being an Answer to Bichat, 
the Zodiac. Addressed to the Higher Li- Mo 


tgan, and Lawrence. By the Rev. 
Thomas Rennell,. A.M. Christian. Adyo- 
cate of Cambridge. 8yo.. 5s. , 
Familiar Dissertations. on ..Theological 
and Moral Subjects. By the Rev. William 


Barrow, LL. i). and.F. R.S.8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A New Version of the Gospel according 
to St Matthew, with a literary Commen- 


tary on all. the difficult passages ;. with an 
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Introduction to Reading the Scriptures. 
Written originally in French by Messieurs 
De Beausobre et Lenfant. 8vo. 9s. 
Historical Memoirs respecting the Eng- 
lish, Irish, and Scottish Catholics, from 
the Reformation to the present time. By 
Charles Butler, Esq. 2 vols. 8yo. L. 1, 
4s. 


Occurrences during six months Resi-° 


dence in the province of Calabria Ulteriore, 
in the kingdom of Naples, in the years 
1809, 1810; containing a description of 
the country, remarks on the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants. By Lieut. P. 
J. Elmhirst, R. N. svo. 6s. 


EDINBURGH. 


A Geographical and Statistical Descrip- 
tion of Scotland, containing a General Sur- 
vey of that kingdom, its climate, moun- 
tains, lakes, rivers, products, population, 
manutactures, commerce, religion, litera- 
ture, government, revenue, history. A 
description of every county, its extent, soil, 
products, minerals, antiquities, seats ; with 
an appropriate table to each county; and 
a statistical account of every parish, ac- 
companied by an accurate elegant map 
of Scotland ; to which are added, several 
tables to illustrate the work. By James 
Playfair, D.D. F.R.S. and F.A.S. Edin- 
burgh ; Principal of the United College of 
St Andrew’s, and Historiographer to his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 2 
vols. 8vo. L.1, 4s. in boards. 

Notes on a Visit made to some of the 
Prisons in Scotland and the North of Eng- 
land, in company with Elizabeth Fry ; 
with some general Observations on the 
subject of Prison Discipline. By Joseph 
John Gurney. Third edition. 1s. 6d. 

Commentaries on the Law of *cotland 
respecting Crimes. By David Hume, Esq. 
Advocate. In two volumes 4to. The se- 
cond edition revised and enlarged. L.4, 4s. 

Sermons preached in the Tron Church, 
Glasgow. By Thomas Chalmers, D. D. 
8vo. 12s. 

Illustrations ef the Holy Scriptures, in 
three parts: Ist, From the Geography of 
the East; 2d, From the Natural History 
of the East; 3d, From the Customs of 
Ancient and Modern Nations. By the 
Rev. George Paxton, Professor of Theo- 

under the General Associate Synod, 
Edinburgh. 2 vols. 8vo. L. I, 6s. 

The Epistles of the Apostle Paul, trans- 
lated from the Greek, and arranged in the 
order in which they were probably writ- 
ten. Part First, consisting of those which 
were written before his first imprisonment 
at Rome; with explanatory Notes, &c. 
Bvo. 12s. 

The New General Atlas. No. I. 10s. 

The New Classical and Historical Atlas. 
No. I. 10s, 

VOL, IV: 
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A Memoir on the Formation and Con- 
nections of the Crural Arch, and other parts 
concerned in Femoral and Inguinal Hernia. 
By Robert Liston. 4to. 7s. 

Illustrations of the Power of Compres- 
sion and Percussion in the cure of Rheu- 
matism, Gout, and Debility of the Extre- 
mities, and in promoting Health and Lon- 
gevity. iy William Balfour, M. D. Se- 
cond edition. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

On the Mechanism and Motions of the 
Human Foot and Leg. By John Cross, 
M.D. ds. 6c. 

The Pleasures of Hope, with other 
Poems. By Thomas Campbell. A new edi- 
tion. With new engravings by Heath, from 
drawings by Westall. I2mo. 

ZHTHMATA AIANOHTIKA, or 
a View of the Intellectual Powers of Man, 
with Observations on their Cultivation, 
adapted to the present state of this Coun- 
try. Read in the Literary and Philose- 
phical Society of Liverpool, 20th Novem- 
ber 1818. 8vo. 3s. 

A Letter to the Inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh, on the propriety of their resisting 
the formation of the propased Water (om- 
pany- By Alexander Marjoribanks, Esq. 
younger of Marjoribanks. Is. 

An Economical Plan for an Additional 
Supply of Water for the City of Edin- 
burgh Is. 

An Answer to a Pamphlet, entitled the 
Medical School of Edinburgh ; containing 
Remarks on the present abominable prac- 
tice of Raising the Dead. Is. 

The Sadducee, or a Review of some 
Pamphlets lately published on important 
subjects. By Mr Yorick. Gd. 

The Edinburgh Monthly Review. No. 
II}, 2s. 6d. 

A brief Review of the late Decision of 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, in reference to the conduct of the 
Rey. John M*ionald, Urquhart. By John 
Munro, Minister of the Gospel, Knock- 
ando. 4d. 

A First Book of Geography, for the use 
of Schools and private ‘Teachers. 3s. half- 


‘bound. 


The Poetical Remains of the late Dr 
John Leyden, with Memoirs of his Life. 
By the Key. James Morton. vo. 12s. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopadia. Con- 
ducted by David Brewster, LL D. Vol. 
XILI. Part I. L.1, 1s. 

Haslan Gheray, a Narrative. Written 
by Mr Allan, to illustrate the subject of 
one of his Paintings now exhibiting. With 
an etching of the — dto. 5s. 

Report of the late interesting Debate in 
the House of Commons, on Sir James 
Mackintosh’s Motion for a Committee to 
consider that part of the Penal Law which 


subjects Criminals to the punishment of . 


Death. Is. 6d. 
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«FOREIGN. INTELLIGENCE. 


_ EUROPE... 


FRANCE.-—A _ proposition is at present 
before the French Chamber of Peers, for 
altering the election Taw ; and consideri 
how deeply, the interests of France, are in- 
volved inthis question, and how intimate] 
connected. the affairs of that country now 
are with those of Europe, the matter cannot 
he regarded with indifference, although, ge- 
nerally speaking, the controversies of parties 
in France are of little interest in this coun- 
try. Atpresent the law of elections is so 
modified as to secure and give permanence 
to what may be called the revolutionary in- 
terest in France. | 

Spain.—The Government of this coun- 
try has published an official declaration, 
that all those foreigners who are taken in 
South America fighting on the side of the 
insurgents will be put to death astraitors; 
and it is also announced, that the most ri- 
gorous measures will be adopted against 
those who,shall supply the insurgents with 
arms or ammunition, and shall be found o- 
therwise aiding them in their resistance to the 

ASIA. 

East Inpres.—The Madras papers of 
the 3d of October last bring gratifying ac- 
counts from Ceylon. They confirm a report 
which had previously reached this country, 
that the pretender to the throne of Candy, 


_ and his minister Kappitipola, have been cap- 


tured. This, as might? be expected, has 
had the most beneficial effect in allaying 
irit so prevalent among a 
certain class of the natiyes. In every pro- 
vince, the people of all descriptions were 


hastening to submit, and to give the surest 


proof of their sincerity by the surrender of 


AMERICA, 


‘Unirep STATES —The New York pa-. 


ts of the 23d January contain a report 
rom the committee on military affairs, pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives, in 
which they express the most decided dis. 
approbation of General Jackson’s conduct, 
reprobating the execution of Arbuthnot 


and Ambristie in the strongest terms, and 


pronouncing the assumption of power by 
the Court Martial on this occasion as 
wholly unauthorized by law, usage, or 
by any existing necessity. The commit- 
tee proposed to the House a resolution. dis- 
approving of the conduct of General Jack- 
son. The report was ordered to be refer- 
red to a committee of the whole House. 
The American papers also furnish us 
with a copy of the treaty between Britain 
and the United States, regarding the north- 
ern boundaries, and the limits of the fish- 
eries, concluded in London on tlie 20th 
October, and ratified on the 30th of Janua- 
ry last. The chief points settled by this 
treaty are the right of the Americans to 
fish on the coasts of North America and 
Newfoundland—the line of demarcation be+ 
tween the British possessions and the ter- 
ritories of the United States—and the ex- 
tension of the existing commercial con- 
vention for ten years longex. No artange- 
ment has taken place respecting the ma- 
ritime questions on which the two powers 
are at issue, and they have therefore wise- 
ly peprretee this, which is now. happily a 
merely speculative controversy, from mat- 
ters of practical importance, which required 
amore specdy adjustment, 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE, 


a 


House or Lorps.—In this House 
scarcely any business of public interest oc- 
curred during the last month. On the 25th 
February two Committees were appointed, 


one to inquire into the state of prison disci- 
pline, and the other into the condition of the 


children employed in cotton manufactori 

the thanks of the Homes 
were voted unanimously to the Marquis of 
Hastings, and the officers and troops under 
his direction, employed in the late war in 
India. The vote of thanks was accompa. 


but, should merely 


gt 
| 
| 

a nied. by a recorded opinion, that it should 
not be considered as ing aly appro- 
bation of the conduct Sir Thomas His- 

= lop, in having caused. the Killedar or com- 

mandant of the fort of, Talnier, to be exe- 

ee after fortress had capitulated, 

Ea y to the. great, mili- 

of Commons were vote the same re- 

servation. 


1819] 


HousE oF CoMMONS.—Finance.—On 
the 8th February, the House appointed a 
Committee of Finance, on the motion of 
Lord Castlereagh, who, among various 
other topics of less importance, congratula- 
ted the House on the improvement of the 
revenue of the country, stating that there 
was now a surplus of income above expen- 
diture to the amount of L. 3,500,000 ; and 
that there was every prospect of this surplus 
increasing. The income of the country 
in the year ending Januaty 5, 1818, a- 

mounted to L.51,665,000 ; in the year end- 
ing January 5, 1819-—L.54,063,000. From 
the former sum L, 2,313,000, for arrears of 
the Property Tax and various War Duties, 
ought to be deducted, as forming no part 
of the revenue produced in the year. From 
the larger sum of L.54,063,000 only 
L.565,000 is to be taken away for similar 
arrears, ‘The actual increase in the produce 
of last year over that ending January 5, 
1818, on a comparison of the totals above 
given, is L.2,398,000, but if tothis be added 
L.1,748,000, the sum by which the arrears 
of the year ending January 5, 1818, exceeded 
those of January 5, 1819, it will be seen 
there is, in point of fact, an increase of real 
income to the sum of L. 4,146,000. The 
total amount of the reductions, including 
those in the Colonies, is 35,268 officers 
and men.—To this cheering statement, Mr 
TIERNEY replied, that the Sinking Fund of 
L, 14,000,000 was lost sight of, and that 
a sum of about L. 3,500,000, instead of 
L.. 14,500,000, was all that the most san- 
guine views could present as the means for 
reducing our enormous debt. If the Sink- 
ing Fund is to be retained in name, we 
must therefore borrow the difference, and 
we may therefore say that the revenue is 
still deficient to that amount. It is grati- 
fying, however, that the amount of the ex- 
Fee for the last year is L. 35,325,000, 
ing above L.. 3,000,000 more than that of 
the preceding year, and about L. 160,000 
more than the year 1815, in which the 
exports exceeded those of any former year 
by L. 10,000,000. 

Poor Laws.—On the 9th, the commit- 
tee, for taking into considerationethe-ge+ 
neral question of the Poor Laws, was re- 
vived, on the motion of Mr S. BouRNeE. 
This is a subject of vast importaneé, and 
deserving of the most earnest attention. 
The laws as they now stand—or at least as 
they are now administered—are undermin- 
ing the morals of the people,’ destfoyiig 
every good habit, and absorbing the pro- 
perty of the kingdom. 

Plague.—On the a committee 
to be appointed 

‘the e and other epi 
eases wete or he 
t, a8 the present system of Quarantine 
Laws materially affects commerce. 
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Climbing Boys.—Leave was given to 
bring in a bill similar to the one lost in 
last, Parliament, for abolishing the use of 
climbing-boys in the sweeping of chim- 
neys. 

Usury Laws.—Mr Serjeant Onslow ob- 
tained leave to bring in a bill for the repeal 
of the usury laws. 

Convicts. —On the 19th a motion was 
made by Mr BENNET for a committee to 
inquire into a material part of cur crimi- 
nal jurispradence, namely, the trangporta- 
tion of convicts to Botany Bay. It was 
proposed by Mr Bennet to appoint a sepa- 
rate committee for the system of transporta- 
tion, which was opposed by Lord Castle- 
reagh, who proposed that one committee 
should comprehend in its inquiries the 
whole subject of our criminal jurisprudence, 
with all the details therewith connected. 
This latter motion, after a discussion of 
some length, was carried by a majority of 
46, the numbers being 139 to 93. 

British Claims on France.—On the same 
evening, Lord CasTLEREAGH brought for- 
ward a motion regarding the arrangements 
made with France, for the satisfaction of 
British claimants upon that government. 
His Lordship stated, with great pexspicui- 
ty, the measures which had been pursued, 
in order to secure a speedy and certain 
rate of compensation, by transferring the 
business wholly intc the hands of British 
commissioners. ‘The claims themselves, 
he observed, were founded upon the com- 
mercial treaty of 1786, the stipulations 
of which had been renewed and recognised 
in ‘the subsequent treat::s of Amiens in 
1802, and of Paris in 1814 and 1815. So 
complicated and extensive, however, were 
the claims, not only of British subjects, 
but of those of other states, that it would 
have been difficult, according to the admis- 


sion of the Noble Lord, to have broaght | 


them to so speedy a settlement, had not an 
illustrious individual, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, undertaken the business, at the 
common request of all the parties interest- 
ed. It was then agreed, that a fixed/sumn 
should be paid by France to the different 
governments, and that the latter. should 
superintend its distribution among the re- 
spective claimants.. The amount, conse- 
quently, received by Great Britain, was 
something more than six millions sterling. 
The object of the Noble Lord’s motion was 
to receive from Parliament the necessary 
power ti’ make the distribution of that 
sum. Mr Trennery highly complimented 
his Lordship upon the ‘judicious exertions 
he had in bringmg the matter to so 
satisfactory a conclusion.’ ‘The Noble Lord 
also received applatise from the gentiemen 
opposite, for “ zeal, sincerity, perse- 
verance, and bility,” with which he had 
conducted the négotiations at Aix-la-Che- 
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motion was of course unanimously agreed 


| 
Windsor Establishment.The report of 
the sclect committee, appointed to consider 
the subject of his Majesty’s establishment 
at Windsor, was presented to the House on 
the 16th. It stated that the cdmmittee 
think that the proposed reduction of one- 
half may with propriety be made, and that 
an annual stim of 'L. 60,000 will be suffi- 
cient for this service. “They recoramend 
| that at the head ‘of the establishment an 
f 2 officer of the rank of the Groom of the 
Stole should be placed, as they‘deem it of 
| importance to have a person of rank and 
high station connected with the King’s ser- 
vice, generally residing near his Majesty’s 
person.—The does not notice the 
ie , pro sum of L. 10,000 to the Duke of 
ie | York. This report came before a commit- 
i tee of the whole House on Monday the 
22d, when the first resolution proposed by 


4 


Lord CASTLEREAGIt was to reduce the 
i establishment at Windsor from L. 100,000 
. to L. 50,000; and the proposal met with 
| eral approbation, as making a provision 
. or expences neither more nor less than was 
necessary. ‘The second resolution went to 
I regulate the number ef the late Queen’s 
: attendants, who should continue to receive 
| their salaries; and this was only slightly 
& | animadverted upon as rather profuse, by 
Mr TrerNEY. The third resolution pro- 
t posed the Duke of York to succeed her 
late Majesty as the cvsfos of the King’s 
i rson; and the fou.th assigned to him 
eg .. 10,000 per annum, as a remuneration 
for the duties of the office, to be paid out 
Be of the Civil List. Against this last resolu- 
ed tion a very formidable opposition was rais- 
ae ed, and an amendment proposed by Mr 
TrenneEyY, that the L. 10,000 should be 
charged on the King's Privy Purse, and 
not, through the Civil List, upon the pub- 
lic. Lord CastLEREAGH, and those who 
supported his arguments, contended that 
the Privy Purse of his Majesty was indis- 
putably private property, could not 
be charged with the payment of any pub- 
lic officer, as the Duke of York would, he 
affirmed, in his capacity of custes be. Af. 
ter an animated debate, the House divided, 
when Lord CasTLEREAGH’s resolution 
was carried by a majority of 95, the num. 


[March 


the report of the’ committee of the whole 
House on the Thursday following, the two 


great parties, which divide the House, had 
another trial of on) this question, 
and their leaders; Lord CasTLEREAGH and 


Mr Tierney exhibited’ their peculiar. ta- 
lents to great advantage. ‘Ih the end, 
however, it again went ‘in favourof. the 
minister, by a division of 24% to 137}— 

Bank Issues.—On ‘the 2d instant, Mr 
Manning, the Bank Director, in reply to # 
question put to him by Mr Gladstone, dis- 
tinctly declared, that the Bank had not di. 
minished its issues, which on ‘that day 
amounted to L. 25,000,000; at least 
L.200,000 more than at the time of the last 
return in December. The Hon. Director 
also contradicted the report that the Bank 
had contracted their commercial accommo- 
dations considerably during the last fort- 
night ; on the contrary, they: had inereased 
thenr; and entertained no intention to de. 
part from that principle of accommodation 
which they had long gone upen, 

Catholic Claims:—The Catholic question 
was again brought before the House, and 
apparently upon strong grounds. Sir J. 
Newport presented a petition, numerously 
signed, from Limerick, agreed to at a Pro- 
testant Meeting, and strongly recommend- 
ing that the disabilities of the Catholics 
should be removed. 

Criminal Code.—The attention of the 
House was afterwards called by Sir James 
M‘In'rosu to the state of our penal laws, 
in a speech, which has been admired by all 
who heard or have read it, as. comprehend. 
ing an eloquent, argumentative, temperate, 
and judicious exposition of the subject. 
Sir James concluded, by moving for a se- 
lect committee to consider so mueh of our 
criminal law as relates to. capital punish. 
ments. Lord CasTLEREAGH moved the 
previous question, wishing that one com- 
mittee should be appointed to comprehend 
in their inquiries our whole criminal law. 
An animated: debate ensued, in the course 
of which it was stated, that 200 descriptions 
of felonies are, by ‘the laws as they now 
stand, capital offences ; and that 156 of 
these had been declared such under the fa- 
mily of Brunswick. In the end ministers 
were left in .a minority, the) House divid- 


efit 


PEBRUARY. 

British Army-—An official return of the 

strength of the British army on the 26th 

of January 1619, laid before the House. of 

Commons, states the general ‘total at 

109,810 non-commissioned officers and 
6 


bers being 281 to 186." In. bringing up ing 147 to 128,.majority 


* 
13. Regalia of Scotland.—_W e understand 


privates, and 5,852 which 
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that preparations are making in the Castle | 
for exhibiting these ancient emblems of : 
Scottish independence: the public; and. 
that it is intended to issue tickets of ad- 
mission, at the’rate of 2s; 6d. each, limit- 
ing the humber tobe isused in any one day 
to one hundred. 
Supply of Water for Edinburgh.—Y es- 
terday a nuiherous and respectable mect- 
ing of the inhabitants of Edinburgh was 
held in Merchants’ Hall; at which it was 
resolved to establish a joint stock company, 
for the purpose of providing the city with 
an adequate supply of water. The Lord 
Provost was called. to the chair, and the 
business of the meeting was conducted 
with -the greatest decorum, and had the 
warmest approbation of all present. The 
Company is tobe constituted by act of 
Parliament ; its capital is to amount to 
L. 135,000, in shares of L. 25 each, with 
powet to charge from the mhabitants re- 
ceiving water-pipes into their houses five 
per cent. upon their rents, as ascertained 
under the police act. , 
24. National! Monument of Scotland.— 
At a meeting of the noblemen and gentle- 
men of Scotland, held at Edinburgh this 
day, it was unanimously resolved, that a 
monumental edifice, comprehending a build- 
ing, destined for the purposes of Divine 
worship, and ornamented in such a man- 
ner as may perpetuate the memory of the 
great naval and military achievements of 
the late war, will afford a lasting proof, 
not only of national gratitude to the Al- 
mighty for his protection, but of the affec- 
tionate remembrance of Scotland of those 
gallant officers and men, who fought and 
bled in the service of their country: And 
that, for the purpose of accomplishing this 
desirable object, a general subscription 
shall immediately be opened, and the most 
effectual measures adopted to raise a fund, 
not only for completing an edifice worthy 
of Scotland, but for the endowment of two 
elergymen to officiate as ministers of thisin- 
tended church. Between two and three thou- 
sand pounds were immediately subscribed. 
25.—=-Remission of Sentence.—Y e 
there was presented to the High Court of 
Justiciary a remission under the Great Seal, 
by his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
in favour of Frances M‘Cay, who was tried 
on the Ist inst. here, for forgery, and, hav- 
ing pleaded guilty to the minor charge of 
having forged -notes of the Bank of Eng-— 
land in her possession, was sentenced to 
14 years’ transportation. 
Commemor«liowof Burns.—On the 22d, 
the admirers of ‘the celebraved national 
poet ef Scotland,.to the number of be- 
tween three and four bundred, held ‘their 
ial meeting in George Street Assem- 
bly Rooms, Edinburgh. This assembly 
was composed of individnals distinguished 
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by their love of literature and the arts, in- 
cluding several eminent characters belong- 
ing to the learned: professions, the army, 
andthe navys The chair was ablw filled 
by.J. A. Murray, Esq. of Henderland, whe 
was supported by Mr Henry Cockburn 
and Mr Francis Jeffrey. Captain Adam, 
of. the navy,-son. of Chief Commissioner 
Adam, was the Croupier; the. list of the 
Stewards contained the names of Sir George 
Mackenzie, Mr Walter Scott, Mr John 
Wilson, .Mr Tennant, Mr Hogg, Captain 
Basil Hall, Mr George ‘Thomson, (whose 


‘name is 80 honourably and. indissolubly 


connected with that of Burns.) besides other 
gentlemen of the highest respectability. In 
the course of the evening many appropriate 
toasts were given, in honour both of living 
and departed worth, and on these occa- 
sions a degree of eloquence was displayed 
which has not been often equalled. The 
widow and. children, the brother, and the 
stil] surviving venerable mother of the bard, 
were hailed with peculiar sympathy. - The 
must illustrious absent persons who adorn 
Scottish literature were also remembered, 
including the respected names of Macken- 
zie, Stewart, Playfair, Byron, Campbell; 
Boswell, and Dr John Jamieson, the John- 
son. of Scottish lexicograpiy, ~The princi- 
pal speakers, besides the animated and elo- 
quent (/hairman, were Mi Jeffrey and Mr 
Cockburn. Mr George Thomson, in pro- 

ing the health of the Honourable © ii- 
fiam Maule, informed the meeting, that 
that gentleman had settled an annuity of 
L. 50 upon the widow of the bard, imme- 
diately after the last triennial celebration ; 
which liberal provision was gratefully re- 
signed by the high-spirited matron, when 
the success of one of. her sons in India en- 
abled him to render his mother indepen- 
dent, by settling upon her an yearly sum. 
The audience hailed with delight these cha- 
racteristic traits. of the family of Burns. 
An excellent band of glee-singers were pre- 
sent, under the superintendence of Mr Ma- 
ther ; and ‘Mfr Gow, who made it a condi- 
tion that his services should be accepted 
gtatuitously, added his inspiring talents to 
the social pleasures of the evening. 

. MARCH, 

High Court. of Justiciary.—-Raising 
Dead Rodies.—On the 15th ultimo, Archi- 
bald Wilson, shoemaker in’ Edinburgh, 
was brought to trial, accused of having 
stolen two bodies from the church-yard of 
Abbotshall, near Kirkaldy, in November 
last. Wilson pleaded Guilty, art and part; 
and the Court, taking into consideration 
several circumstances favourable to him in 


' the share he had in the crime, and also cer- 


tificates of his former good character, pro- 
nounced upow him’ the lenient sentence of. 
nine months’ imprisonment ‘in the jail of 
Edinburgh, and tha he should ‘find secu- 
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thereafter. Their Lordships, at the same 
time, intimated, that, should a stmilar case 


again come before them, it should be visit~ 


ed with the most exemplary punishment 
the law could inflict. 

Poaching.—On the 22d came on the 
trial of Robert and William Stephenson, 
farmers in East Lothian, accused of shoot- 
ing pheasants on the domains of the Mar- 
quis of ‘Tweeddale in the night time; when 
the Jury returned a verdict of Guilty. 
This being the first case under the statute, 
they were sentenced to four months’ im- 
prisonment, and to find security fer their 
good behaviour for five years, to the extent 
of 50. 

On Monday the Ist instant, the Court 
proceeded to the trial cf Alexander Robert- 
son, Alex. Archibald, alias Arch. Alex- 
ander, alias Alex. Watson, James Dick- 
son, and James Macmillan, accused of 
breaking into the shop of Messrs Lee and 
Myers, jewellers in Glasgow, and stealing 
therefrom thirty silver and metal watches ; 
150 gold seals ; 300 gold rings; 200 sil- 
ver pencil cases; and a variety of other 
gold and silver articles, amounting in va- 
iue to about L.250. The Jury, by a plura- 
lity of voices, found Alexander Robertson 
Guilty of the charges of housebreaking and 
theft; and unanimously found the other 
three prisoners guilty of reset of theft. 
The Court sentenced Robertson to be exe- 
cuted at Glasgow, on Wednesday the 7th of 
April next, and Archibald, Dickson, and 
Macmillan, to transportation for fourteen 
vears. ‘I'he whole three were notorious often- 
ders ; one of them had been three times pre- 
viously tried before the Circuit Court at Glas- 
gow, but from defect of evidence. 

3. Union Canal.—At the annual meeting 
of the Union Canal Company yesterday, a 
most satisfactory report on the state of the 
works by the committee was read to the pro- 
prietors, and plans were exhibited, shewing 
the extent of the canal which has been cut 
since the commencement, on the 3d of 
March 1818. Nearly 14 miles out of the 
whole 30 are already almost excavated at 
an expence even less than the estimate. 

5. Destructive Fire.—It is some years 
since Edinburgh has been visited with a tire 
so alarming or extensive as that which broke 
out early yesterday morning in the row of 
shops on the North Bridge, occupied by Mr 
Robert Gillespie, druggist, Mr Racburn, 
perfumer, Mr Cotton, tobacconist, and others. 
At three o'clock the alarm was given, in an 
hour, the engines belonging to the Sun, 
Friendly, Caledonian Offices were on 
the spot; but, in spite of every exertion, 
the buildings were levelled with the 
by five o'clock. The buildings being 
very old, and principally of wood, the 
flaincs most rapidly, and were 


gteatl» aided by the very combustible na- 


RegisterBritish Chronicle, 
rity for his good behaviour for five years 


[March 
ture of their contéats. Part of these pre- 
mises existed prior to the contruction of 
the Nosth Bridge 3, they had a very mean 
appearance, and the conflagration, were it 
not for the loss sustained by the parties con- 
cerned,which we understand is considerable, 
will not be regretted. 
Westminster Election—The. election of 
a member to serve in Parliament for West. 
minster, in the room of the late lamented 
Sir Samuel Romilly, terminated on tlie 3d 
instant, in favour of the Honourable George 
Lamb, son of Lord Melburne. This elec- 
tion presented the singular anomaly of a 
Whig being returned to Parliament, mainly 
through the influence of the Tory electors. 
It appears that many of the Whig electors 
had determined to support the rival candi- 
date, Mr Hobhouse, well known in the li- 
ry world as the friend of Lord Byron, 
and in the political world, as an adherent 
of the principles of the Burdett party. A 
good, understanding subsisted between the 
Whig and the Ultra- Whig electors, and it 
seemed as if the favourite of the latter was 
to be returned without opposition ; when a 
few days previous to the commencement of 
the poll, Mr Hobhouse put forth.a sort of 
ublic declaration of his principles, in which 
ayowed an open and inextinguishable 


War against the Whigs, against their prin- 


ciples and intentions, as well as their per- 
sons and characters, not sparing even Mr 
Fox himself. This conduct exasperated the 
Whig electors, and they accordingly started 
Mr Lamb against him, at the hustings, 
and the Tory electors, .chysing what 
they conceived the lesser evil, gave their suf- 
frages te Mr Lamb, who, at the close of the 
poll, had a majority of 604 over his oppo- 
nent, 4465 voting for the former, and 3861 
for the latter. This election was eonduct- 
ed with the usual violence and personalities, 
in the speeches of the different candidates 
and their supporters, and riot, tumult, and 
outrage on the part of the mob surrounding 
the hustings. At its close, the partizans of 
the defeated candidate beeame exasperated, 
and in the riot which ensued some blood 
was shed, but fortunately no lives were lost. 
Major Cartwright was put upon the poll as 
a candidate,by some of his indiscreet friends, 
and had 38 votes at its close. - 
Imitative Tea.—Several more convictions 
have taken place in the Court of Exchequer, 
London, of sellers of imitative tea.andcoftee, 
viz. D. Morritt, grocer, Houndsditch, pe- 
nalty L..1710; J. Hewitson,(aQuaker,) and 
— Tait, of .Manchestery-L» 450, each; T- 


-Greathead, Whitechapel, L. 


ley, Crutchedfriars, 1,..100.,: To.the .vari- 
ous noxious ingredients commonly.used in 
making the tea, was gdded.a new ane, pame- 
ly, tea leaves which had been. 
lected from the taverns of the. metropolis, 
and re-coloured with logwood and. putgall 
boiled together. ‘ 
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wees ROYAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


From the Appendix to the Report from the Committee on Royal Establishments, order- 
l ‘ed by the House of Commons to be printed. 17th February 1819.) 


Explanatory Statement of the eae Estimate for the Expences of his Majesty's 


Household. 
Salaries, wages, and L.15,435 3 8 
Kitchen expences 8,421 0 0 
Household expences - 22,680 15 0 
Stable expences ~ 650 0 0 
Surplus in omnes unforeseen expences - Peery 2,813 1 4 
Total L. 50,000 0 


Proposed Establishment of: Officers and Servants for his Majesty's future House- 
hold at Windsor ; exclusive of the Medicai Altendants. 


Groom of the stole _ . The Earl of Winchelsea, K.G. 2,149 10 0 
Master of the household - ~ Lieut-Colonel Stephenson 1,500 0 0 
Clerk martial andequerry Gen. Manners - 0 

— Gwynn . 322 0 0 

wha \ —— Garth - 322-0 0 
FE querries —— Cartwright  - 322 0 0 
—— Sir Brent Spencer 6 

| —— W. Wynyard - 502 0 0 
Clerk of the household - Mr de St Croix - 400 0 90 
Housekeeper at’ Windsor Castle Hon. Miss Townshend 300 0 @ 
Chaplain do. - Rev. Isaac Gosset 200 0 0 
Apothecary do. Mr Battiscombe - 250.0 0 

Mr Clarke - 553 10 6 
Mr Baker 544 10 
The King’s pages - Mr Healey - 541 10 0 
Mr Joseph Bott 612 0 0 
Mr John Bott - 54410 0 
Laundress and sempstress for his 13: 

, Majesty’s body linen 3 Mrs M. Feilding - 383 6 0 
Laundresses for table linen - Misses Willis - 100 0 0 
Ist clerk of the kitchen - Mr Hebbes - 589 10. 0 
2d via Mr Mann - 311 10. 0 
the oul Hooker 233 0 0 

Assistant do. - Mr Webster 109 0 6 
Ist cook’ - Mr Law 228 10 0 
2d cook - Mr Spencer 225.10 0 

- Mr Pye 198 0 0 

Pastry ook - Mr Richie 52 10 
Mr Barker 60 10 0 
- Mr Minney - 125 0 0 
Clerk of the pantry” . Mr Merrick - 94 0 0 
Silver scullery Mr Woodin 100 0 

James’ Weaver 147 10. 0 

Porters at the-Castle ose Oo William Mallinson =< 162 0 0 
Mrs Powell 284 10 0 

Porter’: tS Agnes 80.0 0 

Watch Richard Merrick. 65 15 0 
Deliverdt of Thomas Hanson. ©. 27 7 4 

Daniel Wiggins | 3610 0 

servants’ table: Williamr Daviess 3610 0 
- © + ‘George Weston 24 
"Phree women in the kitchen’ at 199° 
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Aa L.268 16 0 
eac 
Porter to the housek - James Marshall - 3316 0 
Two porters in the 300 
36.10 0 
~ 
mene James Cocum : 55 0 0 
» Pages men AC Henry Cooper - 55 0 0 
Coffeeroom man - John Haselden - 55 0 0 
Coachman Matthew West - 10 O 
Established helper : Robert Blumfield - 112 10 0 
Bye-helper - Isaac Johns - 69 0 0O 
Mews-keeper James Cocum - 47.10 0 
James Lee - 164 0 0 
§ Richard Smith 164 0 0 
Footmen William Ruddick 164 0 0 
Richard Warrington - 164 0 0 
Total L. 15,435 3 8 
The KITCHEN EXPENCEsS providea table 
for his Majesty ; a table for the custes, the Wine - - 3,566 15 
groom of the stole, the Lordof the Coun-_ Beer ~ - 1,450 10 
cil, the Equerry in’ waiting, and M. Gene- Tea, coffee, and sugar 987 10 
ral Taylor, and the physicians; and tables Bread and biscuits - 745 lo 
for his Majesty’s the Butter, milk, and 
attendants, the ee ge f the kitchen, and cheese 80l 0 


the inferior male and saada servants of 
the establishment. In the foregoing list of 
officers, servants, &c. there are 75 persons, 
including the five physician’s attendants, 
and about ten servants. belonging to the 
custos, the groom of the stole, the Lord 
of the Council, &c. to be dieted; these 
calculated at the daily average of six shil- 
lings for each person from the highest to the 
lowest, for their luncheon, dinner, and 
supper, (but exclusive of wine, beer, tea, 
anc coffee) amount to the sum of 
L. 8,212, 10s. In this calculation, no 
provision has been made for the occasional 
visits of H. R. H. the Prince Regent. or 
for visitors upon council days, and. other 
Occasions. , 

The following statement will show a very 
accurate estimate of the annual expences of 
each separate article of kitchen consump- 
tion, which has been calculated upon 
the several diets it will be necessary to 
provide for the different tables of the esta- 
blishment :— 


Bacon and lard . 120 10 0 
Bread and flour - 6210 0 
Bustos, and 563 10. 0 
Fish . 41,358 10 0 
Grocery - 130.10 
Meat . - . 3,328 10.0 
Oilery 715 10 0 
Pastry 458 10 
Poultry - - 1,662 10 0 
Wine - 30 10 0 

1. 0 

Under the head of HOUSEHOLD EXPEN 

CEs are included che annual _consuroption 


for the whole establishment, of 


Coals, wood, and 4,541 0 
Wax and tallow candles 1,951 0 
External and internal lamps 1,620 0 
Confectionary = 730 10 
Oranges - lemons - 135 10 
The supply of upholstery 

and upholsterer’s work 2,150 0 
Table and bed linens « 640 0 


Washing of do. : 986 10 
Turnery - 168 10 
Braziery 145 10 
Cutlery, Gm and earthen- 


ware 130 10 
Locksmith ond bel 170 0 
Repairs of silver ethanger 50 0 


Stationary - 135 10 
Liveries 325 0 
Chimney sweeping 120 0 
The housekeeper’ 


ments for cleaning the 
different apartments, &c.. 248 10 ¢ 
The clerk of the kitchen’s 
disbursements, including 
those of the ewry, the 
silver 
ery, the carriage of par- 
cels, &c. fees to game- 
561.10 0 
The in the office 
of the groom of the stole © 
fa postage, office books, 
travelling expences, and 
repairs to his Majesty’s 
carriages and 0 0 


“Total” 16 0 
It is to be observed, that all the nume- 
rous and extensive range of apartm ents in 


Wider Gk apartments 
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with furniture, fuel, and lights, at ¢ 
pence of his Majesty’s establishment. 


The STABLE EXPENCES arecalculated to 


provide forage, farriery, &e, for eight 
horses, five belonging to his Majesty’s car- 
riage, and for three belonging to the Equer- 
ry in waiting. 

The surplus, in aid of unforeseen expen- 
ces, is intended to cover all charges upon 


the establishment for disbursements which. 


cannot at present be anticipated ; and many 


Register.—British Army in January 1819. 
of the Regent and the Royal Dukes, those 
reserved for state, as well as those occupied 
by his Majesty and his household, with 
the great ledge and stables, are s»pplied 
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expences of this description must necessa- 
rily occur in the course of every year. It 
is intended also to provide for any excess 
upon the proposed estimates for the house. 
hold and kitchen expences, which have 


. been caleulated at a very low rate, as well 


in regard to the prices, as to the quantities 
of each article of consumption, This 
surplus cannot, therefore, be considered as 
an annual saving to be made upon the 
proposed grant of L. 50,000 for his Majes- 
ty’s household at Windsor; but as a sum 
available for such purposes and uses of the 
establishment, as circumstances may require 
and justify. 


= 


RETURN OF THE EFFECTIVE STRENGTH OF OFFICERS, NON-COMMISSIONED 


OFFICERS, AND PRIVATES, SERVING IN THE BRITISH ARMY, ON THE 25TH 
_ JANUARY 1819; WITH THE NUMBER OF HORSES, 


(From Parliamentary Papers.) 


Non-cominissioned Otfticers 


Foot Guards|Great Britain [25th Jan. 1819. 


and Privates, 
$3 T 
(Great Britain [25th Jan..1819. | 649 | 703} 151/162] 7,696) 712] 5,923 
Ireland Do. 265 | 241] 64 2.9161 3/285] 2,180 
cavalry | Bast Indies. [25th July 1818. | 250 631 54] 3.3111 3,173 
Total {1,164 {1,232} 278286) 13,923) 15,713} 11,276 


257 | 310) 156) -| 5,050] 5,516, — 
Great Britain 25th Jan. 1819.| 785 | 853) 441] | 13,954) — 
Ireland Do. 950 | 983) 580) - | 17,360) 18,923) — 
Heligoland [25th Dec. 1818. 4 3 I} - 6H) 
Gibraltar Do. | 194] 205} 105) -| 3,59} 3,969] — 
Malta and ? 
Islands 4 
Sierra Leone [25th October 12 2) - - 70 400, — 
St Helena Do. 4] 72 22) 1,251) — 
Do. 144 | 18} 76) | 2,782) 2,092) — 
Mauritius. [24th August 121 136, FO 2,233 2,480 
Infantry 4 |East Indies 25th July 868 | | 16,863) 18,281) — 
Ceylon 25th June 143} 158 Gel - | 2.639] — 
New South 
Wales 25th April 49) 2u~ 807, 877, — 
lasth October | 161 | 182 ay -| 2,64} 2,912) — 
anada August 218} 251) — 
Jamaica, &c. |25th October 220.) 235) 107) - | 3,723; 4,067; — 
November | 276 | 296) 129) 5,247) — 
Total | 4,431 |4,897]2,365) | $1,319] 88,581] — 
General Total 5,852 100,292'109,8101 11,276 
VOL, Ivy. xm 
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| f 4 N. B.—Of the above numbers, there are about 14,090 non-commissioned officers and 
Hie privates supernumerary to the peace establishment of the army; viz. about 2000 be- 
‘ae longing to regiments at home, now in the course of discharge, and Waiting to pass the 
ae Board at Ch Hospital ; and about 12,600 at present on foreign stations, who are 


der orders to be discharged. 

There are likewise included in this return about 1300 supernumerary horses of 
cavalry regiments in Great Britain, of which 813 have been sold, or ordered to be 

sold, since the date to which the return is made up; and the remainder will be dis- 


wtih 


posed of without delay. 
Aadjut. Gen. Office, 
12th Feb. 1819. 


Harry CaLvert, 4. G. 


BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


Acts passed in the 58th ycar of the Reign of Geo. IIT. or in the Sixth Session of the Fifth 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


LXIX. An Act for the regulation of 
Parish Vestries—June 3. 

LXX. An Act for repealing such parts 
of several Acts as allow pecuniary and 
ether rewards on the conviction of persons 
for Highway Robbery, and other crimes and 
offences, and for facilitating the means of 
prosecuting persons accused of Felony and 
other offences.—June 3. 

L.XXI. An Act for granting to his Ma- 
jesty a sum of money to b: raised by Lot- 
teries.—June 3. 

LXXIL. An Act for improving and 
completing the Harbour of Dunmore, in 
the County of Waterford, and rendering it 
a fit situation for his Majesty's Packets.— 
June 3. 

LXXIII. An Act for regulating the 
Payment of Regimental Debts, and the 
distribution of the effects of Officers and 
Soldiers dying in service, and the recvipt 
of suins due to Soldiers.—June 5. 

LXXIV. An Act for the further regu- 
lation of Payment of Pensions to Soldiers 
upon the establishments of Chelsea and 
Kilmainham.——June 5. 

LXXV. An Act for the more effectiial 
Prevention of Offences connected with the 
unlawful destruction and sale of Game.— 
June 5. 

LXXVI. An Act to subject Foreigners 
to Arrest and Detention for Smuggling 
within certain distances of any of the do- 
minions of his Majesty, for regulating re- 
wards to the seizing officers, according to 
the Tonnage of Vessels or Boats seized 
and condemned, and for the further pre- 
vention .of the Importation of Tea, without 
making due eatry thereof with the officers 
of Customs and Excise.—June 5, 

-LXXVIL An, Act to repeal the Daty 
“— Rock Salt delivered for feeding or 

ing with the food of Cattle, and im- 
posing another duty, and eohing other 
une 


provisions in lieu thereof.) 


LXXVIII. An Act to make further 
rovision for the better securing the Col- 
ection of the Duties on Malt, and to amend 

the laws relating to Brewers in Ireland.— 
June 5. 

LXXIX. An Act to amend an Act of 
the 54th year of his present Majesty's reign, 
for granting duties on Auctions in I | 
—June 5. 

LXXX. An Act to amend an Act pas- 
sed in the 57th year of his present Majesty 
for permitting the transfer of Capital from 
certain public stocks or funds in Great 
Britain to certain public stocks or funds in 
Ireland.—June 5. 

LXXXI. An Act for extending to that 
part of the United Kingdom called Ireland, 
certain Provisions of the Parliament of 
Great Britain, in relation to Executors un- 
der the age of twenty-one years, and to 
matrimonial contracts.——June 5. 

LXXXII. An Act to prevent Frauds 
in the Sale of Grain in Ireland.—June 5. 

LXXXITI. An Act to amend and re- 
duce into one Act, the several Laws re- 
lating to the manner in Which the East In- 
dia Company are required to hire ships.— 
June 5. 

LXXXIV. An Act to remove doubts as 
td the validity of certain Marriages had 
and solemnized within the British Terri- 
tories in India.—June 5. 

LXXXV. An Act to -carry into execu- 
tion a convention made between’ his Ma- 
jesty the King of Portugal, for the prevent. 
ing traffic in Slaves.—June 5. . 

LXXXVI. An Act for raising the sum 
of eleven millions six hundred thousand 
pounds by Exchequer Bills, for the service — 
of the year 1818.—June 5. 

LXXXVIL An Act for raising: the. 
sun of eight hundred thowsand poutids by 
Treasury Bills in’ Ireland, for the service. 
of the 1818.——June 

L ViIL. An Act to amend 
6 
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Acts made in the last Sessions of Parlia- 
ment, for authorizing the issue of Exche- 
quer Bills, and the advance of money for 
carrying, on public works and fisheries and 
employment of the Poor, and to extend the 
Powers of the. Commissioners appointed for 
ing the, said Acts into Execution in 
Ireland.——June 5, 
LXXXIX. An Act to repeal so much 
of an Act in the Forty-third: year of 
his present Majesty, as requires the attend- 
ance of Magistrates on board vessels carry- 
ing Passengers from the United Kingdom 


to his Majesty’s Plantations, orto. Foreign . 


Parts.—June 5. 

XC. An Act to alter and amend certain 
of the Provisions of an Act passed in the 
Fifty first year of his Majesty’s reign, en- 
titled, an Act to Provide for the Adminis- 
tration of the Royal Authority, and for the 
Care of his Majesty’s Royal Person during 
the contipuance of his Majesty’s illness. 
and for the resumption of the exercise of 
the Royal Authority by his Majesty.— 
June 5. 

XCI. An Act to appoint Commissioners 
to inquire concerning Charities in Eng- 
land for Education of the Poor.June 
10. 

XCII. An act to consolidate and amend 
the Provisions of several Acts, passed in 
the Fifty-first and Fifty-second years re- 
spectively, in the reign of his present Ma- 
jesty, for enabling Wives and Families of 
Soldiers to return to their Homes.—June 
10. 

XCSII. An Act to afford relief to the 
bona fide Holders of Negociable Securi- 
ties, without Notice that they. were eyen 
for a usurious consideration.—June 10). 

XCIV. An Act to continue until the 
Twenty-ninth day of Septemher, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and_ nineteen, and to 
amend an Act in Ireland in the 
Thirty-sixth year of his present Majesty, 
for the improyement and extension of the 
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Fisheries on the Coasts of Irelande—June 


XCV. An Act to regulate the Election 
of Coroners for Counties,—June 10. 

XCVI1. An Act to continue for the term 

of two years, and until the end of the Ses- 
sions of Parliament in which that term 
shall expire, if Parliament shall be then 
Sitting, ap Act of the Fifty-sixth year of 
his present Majesty, for establishing regu- 
lations respecting Aliens arriving in or re- 
sident in this Kingdom in certaiti cases.— 
June 10. 
.. XCVIL An Act to prevent Aliens until 
the Twenty-fifth day of March, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and nineteen, from be- 
coming Naturalized, or being made or be- 
coming Denizens, except in certain cases. 
—June 10. 

XCVIII. An Act to explain and a- 
mend an Act passed in the Fifty-first year 
of his Majesty’s reign, for rendering more 
effectual an Act made in the Forty-se- 
verth year of his Majesty’s reign, for 
om Abolition of the Slave Trade.—June 

XCIX. An Act for altering and amend- 
ing an Act made in the Fidy-fifth year of 
his present Majesty, to amend an Act made 
in the Forty-eighth year of his present 
Majesty, to improve. the Land Revenue of 
the Crown, so far as relates w the Great 
Forest of Brecknock, in the county of 
Brecknock, and for vesting in his Majesty 
certain of the said Forest, and for in- 
closing the said Forest—June 10. 

C. An Act for vesting in. his 
certain parts of the Hayes of Birkland an 
Bilbag, and of certain commonable Lands 
and open uninclosed Grounds in the Town- 
ship of Edwinstone, within the Forest of 
Sherwood, in the County of Nottingham.— 
June 10. 

CI. An Act for applying certain monies, 
therein mentioned, for the Service of the 
Year 1818.—June 10. 


PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


JOHN RUTHVEN, of Edinburgh, printer, 
for an improved drag for coaches, , or 
other vehicles, whieh operates by raising a wheel 
or wheels off the ground, from the inside or out- 
side of the coach, candage, &c. without stopping 
the horses, December 23, 1818. 

ALEXANDER ADIE, of Edinburgh, opti- 
cian} for an improvement on the air barometer ; 
which ieupremedinethedent isto be called a Sym- 

meter, December 23. 

WILLIAM JOHNSON, of Salford, Manches- 
ter, in the eounty palatine of Lancaster, brewer ; 
for improyemepts in. the construction of 
furnaces or fire-places, for the pus poses of heating, 

Or évaporating water and other liquids ; 
which improvements are applicable to steam-en-— 


nes, and other purposes 
n the caleatanetion of fuel is eftect » Withamor® 
complete destruction or consumption of smoke 


by combustion, than has hitherto been produced. 


December 24. 

HENRY FAVERYEAR, of Castle-street,. Lei- 
cester-square, Saint Martify in the Fields, Mid- 
diesex, gentleman ; for a machine for ‘cutting ve- 
gay im wood and other substances, December 


CHARLES TANNER, of Plymovth, Devon- 

shire, tanner ; for certain improvements in pre~ 

serving or curing raw hides and skins by the Be 
r 


of certain materials hitherto unused 
J 4, 1819. 
JOHN PON TIF of Shoe hue, Londen, 
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rasung water for motion tO 
oder pasposes. January 

WiL LIAM CARTER, of Shoreditch, Middle 
pouter for maproved methods of preparing 
cuck-bark, wally emy ployed im th manufacture 

shure, plater; fur a method of comsiruct 
aking harmes, om an tur 
horses and other used for the purpesc of 
draving or comvering eatriages, to be called re- 
baraes. Jamuery | 

CHARLES SMITH, of Picendilly, Miidlesex, 
cobour mom wfacturer for 

the method ot form of making tp superfine 

amd water for drawing, and 

ROBERT > VON. of Woderan, Bedfori 
shure, bsg. and wu LIAM WARRELA, of Che- 
nies, laghamsAire, , for sumk'ry 
marates for condensing, and ventilating 
wurts, ail othet ds oc mat- 
January 

G fEGORY, of Penny Fielts, All 
Saints Poplar, Middlesex, shipwright; for a 


combination of machinery, comistieg of a fire 


escupe lackler, and Che Vartotis 
for the salty of persoms ant property im such 
cases; part of machinery ts apy te 
other useful purposes. January | 


HAZELDINE, of Shrewsbury, Sa- 
lop, trom-fiuader: for a method Of casting certain 
Kimes cast-cron weeeis January 

ROBERTS, jemior, of Linnetly, Car 
marthemstire, merchant; for certain apparatus 
for preven!img slage con ami other wheeled 
eartiages, from overt January 15 

FREDERICK TS FORDE HERRY, of Croy- 
don, Surrey, veterinary surgeon in the army 4 fox 


, Promotions, Xe. 


March 


a box, case, or frame forge, may Be readoty 
ported from plave to puaee, able to 
pag, agriculture, an ba variety of other purposes, 
when portabality and econdmy are desirable. Ja. 
musi ¥ 

URB ANUS: AR TORTS, of Witechesterstreec, 
Lendom, aaprovements in the con. 
struction amt use of firearms. Jamuary 

Jus Pe HILL. 
far a machine ot top far the care af 
smoky chuwmers. January 2h 

JAMES the vouncet, of Plymouth, De- 
TEs wr: for a method ox mo 


diminshing the loss, im quantity and quality, og 
arrtent irets, and other durin process 
od dist: tation er Jam ary 
MATTHEW TilQMAS, of Greemhilfsrents, 
Mitdlesex, engineer: fr a plough, upon which 
be hath imvemted an improver wet, amd ako a 


ahs va Other Lapberments ant machines. 
Comununikatet to Dy a foreigher residing 
Janwarvy WD, 

EWBANA, of London, merchant; 
for machinery for eleaaing or dressimg paddy or 
romgh mice, so ss to fit it culimary purposes, 
whet fo comcenwes walt be @f great utility. 

JAMES MPSON, of the city of Edinburgh, 
foc a metho or methots calewlated to « 
Ve) gas teed cor to the Durmers, aad 
at the same time suspend the burners, or the 
lamps, lustres, or other frames or hokters, in 
the burmers are placed. Pebruary 

ROBERT WILL is, of Upper Nertorstreet, 
St Mar -ledone, Middlesex, gentleman; for an 
haprevenent or iv provements upon the pedal 
har yp, wtook De conceives will be ef publie utility, 


February IS. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, Xe. 


1. CIVIL. 


Feb. 23.—The Hon. EB. Stewart, and W. T. 
Roe, Bsa. to be Commissioners af the Customs, 
vice W. Roe and F. F. Lutterell, Esqrs. superan 
nuated. 


> 


Members to serve in the present 


‘ 
iement. 
Feb. 13. City of Peter dborough.— James Scarlett, 


Esq. 
Pees of Guildford.—Charles Baring Wall, 


Borough of Great Yarmouth.—The Hon. 
George \nson. 

Bor ough of chingty.—Su W. Curtis, Bart. 

20. Borough of Ashburton.—John Singleton 
Copley, Esq. 

om sh of Droit wich.— Thomas Foley, 

Borough of New Windsor.—Right Han, Tho 
mas North, Lord Graves, 

27. Borough of Dunwich.— William Alexander 
Mackinnon, Ese. 

Borough of Downton.—Sir Thomas Brooke 
Pechell, . and the Hon, Bartholomew Bou- 
verre, 

of Portarlington.—David Ricardo, 


‘own and Port of New Romney.—Richard Eai- 
ward Erle Drax Grosvenor, 

March 2. Borough of Blechingly.—William 
Henry Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 


Il. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Feb. 2. The Rev. William Craig ordained to 
the pastoral charge of the Presbyterian congrega- 
tien of Carnmoney, treband. 

4. Rev. Johan Maclauchlan, minister of Alva 
admitted minister of the church and parish of 
Wemyss. 

James Johnstone, Esq. of Alva, has presented 
— Bullock, A.M. to the church and parish 

va. 


MILITARY. 
Brevet Lt.-Col. Sir BR. C. Hill, R. Horse Gas, to 
be toned im the Army st Jan. 1819, 
Capt. W. G. Cameron, 1 F. Gds be 


vom the Army do. 

Capt. John Browne, from 92 F. tot be > Mia. 

jor in the Army Gor 

2 Lieut, Evelyn to be Capt, by pore. 
vive Vyse, 1 W. RY Zoth do. 

Carpet Gi. Gréenwood to be Lieut. by 

pureh. vice Evelyn do. 

R. Hort & be Comet amd Sub-Lieut. by 

purch, vice Greenwood do, 

4D. R. Bloomfield, from & PF. to be 
Paym. vice Goxiwin, dead ith Feb, 

7 Eusign J. J. Brett, drom 31 F, to be Cor 
net 28th Jan. 

1Dr. Cornet. Clive to be Lieut. dy 
vice Ommanney, 24 Dr. st doy 

Anatehdull te be Cornet by pureh. 

vice do, 

7 Capt. T. W. Robddins to be Major by 
pureh. Verner 2ath do. 

Lieut. W. Grenfell to be Capt. by purch. 

vice Robbins da 

Comet J. W. Williams to be Lieut. by 

purch. vice do. 

il Paym, H. Nolan, from h. 105 to 
be Paym. vice Lutyens, ret. on h. p. 105 

2ist de. 

19 J. M*Lennen to be Quar. 
Mast. viee Gloag, dead #Sth do. 


21 Troop Quar, Mast. M. Blair to be Quar. 
Mast. vice Portesquieu, dead 21st do. 


bs | Lieut. C. Ommanney, from I Dr. to be 
Capt. by pureh, vice Tritton, ret. 
Deo, 1815. 


1F. Ensign J. D. Bourke, from 9 F. to be En- 
sign end ty pureh. vice 

R. C. Rowley to be Ensign and Lieut. 
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13194 
J. G. Batter to de Bunge dy view 
King, F. Jan. 1829, 
tt. Lowth to be Dy. parc. vice 
Mu ae, Uds. Fed 
J. W. Bhreh, from 45 to de 
m vViwe Burnet, ret. om 
bith 
Liew. P. Lanphier he Capt. vice 


Lieut. hk. Macdonald be Cant. vice 
Langton, hr 


FL Rodimson to de Lieut. vce 
‘T. H. Davis to be Lieut. vice Re 
pret, Yeah do. 


Eu W Rixteout to de Lieut. view 

Lord, 

Lieut. J, Barnes, from p. Ceviom 

Rewt. to be Vwe Ro®weson 

Lieut. (A, Scott, fom p. 

Regt. to be Page, wice Daves shay 

Thvanas Bayly to be busigu, vice Ruateout 

Lieut. A. Tovev, fra bh. to be Pay 
master, vice Bloomfield, 4 Dg, 

ith Fe 8} 

Ensign Astier to be Quan Manter. viee 

deat alth doa 

. Leith to be Busign, vice Asta dha 


Enxsign J. Harrison, from p. JTF. to be 
Emsign, viee Birwh, IS 

Gent. Cadet W. Ray to be Ensign vice 
Mrett “Sth Ja 

Geat. Cadet W. HH. M* Dermott to be 
vice St ple tom, Tes. do, 


Eusign Hom Troan 3 te be 
Lieut. vice Van tater 
Dee. ISTS. 
Ensign Lord F. Lennox, from 9! to be 
Ensign, vice Ruwell, prom. 


2ist Jam. IS19, 


Ensign V. Manris to be Lieut. by 
vice Cameron, prom, 

W. Hamilton to be Ensign by pure, vice 

Mairis 

Lieut. S. S. Burns to be Capt. 


vice Dashwood, ret. th Feb 
Eusign J. Maequeen to be by 


pureh, vice Burgs 
R. to be Ensign by purch, vice 
M Queer 
Lieut, W. to be Adjt. Burts 
tho, 
8? Lieut. F. French to be Capt. by pureh, 
Momtagu, prom. Jan. 
Ensign J, J. Slater to be Lieut. by pureh. 
vice Frenen to. 
Gent. Cadet R. P. Charleton te be Ensign 
by purch, vice Slater do. 
SS Ensicn W. O'Neil to be Lieut. viee Crut- 


well, dead May 
J. Burleigh to be Ensign, vice do. 
J Campbell to be Ensign, vice Lennex 
List Jan, 
W..1. R. Ensign J, Peters to be Lieut. vice 
Kington, dead 12th Dee. 1818, 
Ensign T. V. Durell to be Lieut. viee 
Brown, dead L3th de. 
Ensign J. R. Young, from 3 W. 1, R, 
to be Lieut. vice Morgan, dead 
Lith do, 
G. Johnston to be Eusign, vice Jenks, 
dead 26th Jan. 1819, 
Gent, Cadet J. Magee to be Ensign, 
vice Peters da, 
A. M. Gray to be Ensign, vice Durell 
28th da, 
Quar, Mast, W. Fair, from 4 W. 
to be Quar. Mast. vice Mackenzie, 
ret. on A. p. W. OR, Vist do. 
Cerporal T. Brunt, from R, Horse 
. to be Ensign, vice Young 
do 
W. 1. Ran, Euaign J. Kent to be Lieut. viee Stud- 


, dead Dee. 1818, 

1c, Regt. Lice A, Mytius to be Capt. vice Gray, 
dear 29th April. 

2d Lieut. S. Braybrooke to ‘be Lieut, 

viee Mylius da 
~ Lieut. J. W. Swnmerfield, from 83 F, 
to be Lieut, Pith Dec. 


Regrater— Appoentments, Promations, \.. | 


Mos. Apothecary P. Macdonald, from h. 


to Be Apothecary to the Forces, 
Ja 
hosp, Assist. W. from to 
De Hosp. to the Forces 
Juby 
thosp. Assist. thome, from pte 
be Assist. ta t 


de ut 


Vice 


Sth 


h. p 
saw froam th Dy. 


weth Capt. Duber 


ays 

Brook 9 ¥ ~ 

fh. 

~~ Chartres, FL with Capt, Coote, p. 
at 

wa 2 Lak Gas. with Capt. Rideout, 
BR 


Lacut, Maruett, from 27 rea with Lieut 

Murray, from S57 Fo ree with Lieut 
bh. 

fh. 

bh. OF, 

Davies, from ree, 
A. 


tuk with Lieut, 
tlaske 


Maced ma, Dr. we. did with Lieut, 
Duttie, 

Anderson, fram 93 ree. dif. with Lieut. 

Cornet Barl of Belfast, from Is Dr with Carnet 
ives, p. De. 

Ensign Hunter, ffom oo ree. dit! with Ensign 


Raltour, p. 

Gardon, from OS with Ensign Robertson, 
SS 

M‘ Mahou, fon Pl with Ensign Hayes, 
SUF, 

Rings, fromm 53 F. with Eusigu Rabton, hy 
ys OT 


—— from TT ree, dif} with 
Champain, hb. p. 

Nae meath, from 2 R. with Ensiga 

Wells, h p. SO 

Assist. Surg. Pollock, from with Ass. Sur, 
Mactean, 

frond Rifle Brig, 
Sur. Morrison, De, 


Resigaations sud Retirements. 
Capt. Tritton, 24 Der, 
Dashwoad, 
Ensign Stapleton, 32 FP, 
Appointiacats Cancelled. 


Capt. Herbert, 35 
Ligut. Spotiswoad, 
Ibbotson, 2) 

Ass, Surg. Mowat, 3 


Deaths 


with Asa, 


Capt, Dyson, 14 F. (Sth July 1818, 
Lieut. Bygrave, 8 Dr, Aug, 
Maling, 24 


Davy, ulrowned,) 66 F. Lith Dee. 
Higginson, Oh Aug, 
Chainpion, Vark Rang. 19th Dee, 
Malaspina, | Wattev, Regt,  Jist Oet, 
n M‘Lean, 22 F. Sept. 
M*‘Dougall, (drowned,) 66 lich Dee, 
M*Carthy, York Chass, do. 


Paymaster Goodwin, 4, Dr, Gas. 
Quar. Mast, Gloag, 19 Dr. 
Spence, 51 F, 
Surg. Waugh, Ree, Dist. 
Rew. S.A 


ith Feb. 1819, 
rews, Chaplain at New Brunswick, 
* 20th Sept, ists. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Fro» the Ist of the month till the morning of the 3d, the weather was clear and 
frosty, every thing indicating a settled storm. On the 3d, however, the wind shifted 
from the west to the east, and, during the evening of that day, the ground was covered 
with snow. ‘This was followed by mild days, with a slight degree of frost at night, and 
a gradual increase of heat till the 11th, when the atmosphere became very dry, and the 
niean temperature again diminished. On the 15th. the air passed quickly from a state of 
great dryness, to that of almost complete saturation, ey, owing to a change of 
wind. A heavy fall of rain followed on the 16th and 17th, and again on the 2lst, a- 
mounting, during the three days, to about an inch and a half. From this time till 
the end of the month, there was more or less frost every night, and the average tempe- 
rature was lower than during the preceding part of the month, with occasional showers 
of snow. This, however, generally disappeared in the course of a day, and the weather 
on the whole was by no means stormy or severe. The mean temperature is 1.2 lower 
than the preceding month, but 1.3 higher than February 1818. ‘The mean tempera- 
ture of spring water is also 1.3 higher than during the same month last year. ‘The 
daily range of the thermometer is a fraction greater, and of the barometer less, than 
during the month of January. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 


Extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of the Tay, four miles east from 
Perth, Latitude 56° 25', Elevation 185 feet. 


Fresprvuary 1819. 


Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees, 
Mean of greatest daily heat, . ms Maximum, ‘\lthday, . 49.5 
© O60 cee cold, 51.9 Minimum, . 2d, “Ne 21.0 
temperature, 1OAsM. . . 369 Lowestmaximum, . 2d, 51.0 
BM, 35.6 Highest minimum, .  1léth 42.0 
Of daily extremes, . =. Highest 10 A. M. 
A. Mo and 10P.M. 36.2 | Lowest ditto, ° 25.5 
4 daily observations, 56.5 ‘Highest 10 P. M. 16th, 445 
Whole range of Thermometer, ° 275.0) Lowest ditto, ° . 2.5 
Mean daily ditto, Greatest range in 24 hours, lth, ° 16.5 
ovsedee «temperature of spring water, . 539.3 Least ditto, . 18th, ° 5.0 
BAROMETER, Inches. BAROMETER. Inches. 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 43) . 29.363 | Highest 10 A. M. « 4th, .  . 29.900 
10 P. M. (temp. of mer.45) 29.571 | Lowest ditto, 19th, 28.855 
both, (temp. of mer. 43) 29,367 | Highest 10 P. M. -  i1th, 29,865 
Whole range of Barometer, 9,626 | Lowestditton, .  , 6th, 28.770 
Mean ditto during the day, ‘ ‘ .173 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 2)st, ° -748 
HYGROMETER. Degrees. | Leslie, Highest 10 A. M, 25th, ° 22.0 
Rain in Inches, 2.191 LOWESt ditto, 3d, 0.0 
Evaporation inditte, . .  . TAO Highest 10P.M. 24th, . 16.0 
Mean daily evaporation, | Lowest ditto, 3d, 1.0 
Leslie, Mean 10 A. M. > : 75 Anderson, P. of Dep. Highest 10. A. M. 16th, 41.4 
ees both, 7.4 10 P. 16th, 42.4 
Anderson, Point of Dep. 10 A, 51.7 ditto, 12th, 23.0 
+» Relat. Hum, 10 A, M. > 84.5 10P.M, 3d, 98.0 
both, 84.5 MOIS, 100 eu. in. Greatest 10 A.M. 16th, 185 
mois. in 100 cub, in. air, 10 A. M. 1356 ver ditto, 25th, 082 


| Pair days 12; ratny days 16; wind, west fmeridian, 20; east of meridian, 8. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 
N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, namely, at eight o'clock in the morning, andeight 


o'clock in the evening. The morning observations in the first column are made on the Register Ther- 
mometer. 


1819. | Ther.| Jaro. Ther." Wind.| Remarks. Kemarks. 
| M. 24/29. 162|M. 41 N. Ww. Keen frost, morn. 
Sl] .127/E. §}mod_jsome snow full day 
gf |M. 25] .227)M. 44) W.iKeen frost, .|Heavy rain 
{ E. Si} .294{E. 32} mod {sunshine afternoon 
34|M- .2021M. 52) |Frost, snow Showery 
{ E. 535 sthigh fafternoon all day 


M. 29129,552)M. 34) /Cble. .|Frost, fair, 
af E. 35 f{moa |Frost, sunsh rain at night 

M, 28] .36@)M. 358 : M. Heavy rain 
5{ 35] 38 |Mild, sunsh. 194 E. 39] .969]E, 42f\mod afternoon 


o{|M. M. 40118. Wolooia, sunsh 20{/M 40 sunsh, 
{ M. 31] .751/M. 37 Is. suns. { M. 52/28.798]M. 40\/E. . [Heavy rain 


E. 40]29.905|8. 37 f|mod |snow aft 37/29:475[E. 41 $|mod_ fall day 
{ M. St] .469)M. 37) |S. W. |Frost, fair, 99 { M. 31) .689/M. 58 W. sunsh. 

E. 56] 405 }mod |sunsh. 37] 409 jeoke 

34] 404 (wee Fair foren. oa f 25] 38)!N. W.|Keen frost, 
38 }Inigh aft 244 365 brisk [snow aftern. 

M. 29 "314 M. 41) Rain morn, Dr M. 23] .660/M. 41 VIN. W,|Frosty, snow 
Mile” 33] 44 day 57] 38 fimod jon ground 
12 M. 32/28.994)M. 40)1N, W.)Fair, cold, 26 \M. .270)M. 40 W./Snow morn, 

athe ol 79 M. « NX. Frost, cok . x en OT w ‘ee ty sun. 

15 59 }| brisk 56] 37 |Frosty, 


M. 50] .753|M. 37)|N. fair, iM. 30] .139/M. 37) 'S. E. h, 
K, 35 104 E. 57 mod Sunshine 353 E. 37 Fair, suns 


Quantity of rain, 1.790. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Witu the exception of a few days about the beginning of this month, the weather 
has been singularly favourable for sowing, lambing, and all the operations of the sea- 
son, since our last ;—dry, mild, and steady, with the wind chiefly from the west. Beans, 
wheat, (spring sown,) and a large portion of the oats, have been put into the ground 
under very auspicious circumstances. The autumn sown wheat ts uncommonly for- 
ward, and the plants abundant and healthy, not appearing to have suffered, at least in 
this quarter, by their premature growth at the beginning of winter. In some places 
there is a great complaint of weeds, which the mildness of the winter has favoured as 
Well as the grain plants; to the same cause it may be owing that the remains of the 
former crop have in some instances kept possession, and now share the soil with that of 
the present year. This is particularly thecase where wheat was sown after beans, the 
latter in some fields bearing a decent proportion to the former. Our Tables show that 
there has been little alteration of late in the corn market ; and the probability now is, 
that, notwithstanding an acknowledged deficiency in last crop, prices will continue for 
& month or two nearly at the same rate. The ports are shut against wheat till the 


third week of May, but continue open to all other kinds of grain. The meat market, 


has been always fully supplied at moderate prices ; in Smithficld, since the beginning of 
the present month, the trade has been brisker, and prices somewhat higher, but there is 
still no want of keep, and, with the prospect of early pasturage, a considerable advance 
18 not to be expected. 

The agricultural petitions continue to be presented to the House of Commons. They. 
are read and laid on the table in due form, with but little remark from either side of it, 
and no difference of opinion as to the inexpediency of the measure prayed for.— 
15th March. 

Horticu.turE —Perth, 12th March.—Spring crocusses were in full blow by 
the 15th February, The flowers of the common mezereon made their appearance on 
the 4th March. ‘The Tussilago farfara, a semi-aquatic and indigenous plant, sent up 
its flower-stems by the 20th February, and. by the (th March the flowers were tuily 
expanded. The flowers of the Saxifraga oppositifolia, a small mountain plani usualiy 

ept in gardens, began to expand by the Ilth, at which time apricot trees on wails 
regan to show their blossoms, and early varieties of gooseberries were coming inte 
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CORN MARKETS.—E£dinburgh. 


[March 


W hear. | vee. Oatmeal. |B. & P. Meat, 
1519. | Pease. ar. | Potat. = 
Prices] Av. pr Peck. |Bolis. , Peck, 
3. d.s.is. a. is sds. & da ad. d. od. $s. ad. S 
Mar. 3 5/55 40 ROLE 26 6 LO l 6 3} 
6! 54 37 ol 1011} 10 16] 51441 
Glasgow. 
Wheat, 240 lbs. Oats, 264 Ibs. Barley, 920 Ibs. Pio... 
Amer. Trish. Britis. ||Moglish,| Scots. Stir, Mea.) 
Feb, 17 10 3S 27 24 26 — — 21 "60 65 
24] 40 42 06154) 26 6) 21 — 56 31 722 24 160) 65 
Mar, 3140 42 S38) SS 26 25 26 |} — 722 24 65 
10} 40 42 S58) 25 Of 25 26 — (54 S50 [22 b> 
Haddington. Daliceith. 
Wheat. 1 Oat \ Pease Beans Oatmeal. | 
| | ‘Per Boll, |Per Pes.| 
Feb, 19 29 57 7 SS HIV 25 24 220 250) 1 6 
31.0 56 G34 2 SD 24 1S -24 || 20 226) 1 | 
Mar. 5 300 55 6 52 25 0/19 25 216-920, 1 6 
ly 0 Sb “).28°0; 21. 421 6 25 9, 
London. 
9, |Wheat. Vals. beans. t'lour, Z8UIb, (Quar. 
per qr. Rye. | Pol Potat. Vigeon., Boiling. | Urey. Fine. Yd. | Loai. 
Feb. 15 78140 50) 40 65 40065 T2445 15 65 70 (60 69 12), 
22 74140 50} 40 62 | 36 156 338405 45 65 bo le 
March 1): 74 Ho 50} 40 Go 56 (56 38) 65' "70 140 45 55 70 65 
855 8240 58 32 70 fin 65155 69} 
Liverpool. 
t. Of&ts. ‘tley. tye, eans, | Poase, 
181% |. 45 Ib. 60 1b, | perqn | per qr | per-qr. 1961p, || 
Feo 12 4 1016 0 47 60 65 | 54. Jo 54 16) 41 45/95 
16} 90 4 60° 9 4 47 50 60 65} 54 70 $4 40 42/55 40 
25 4 4 7160. 9 47 SO | 50.65 | 54 65 $4 46) 40 4205 
Mareh 2 4 9c 45 46 | 56 62 | 53 461) 40 41/50 5s 
9 20412 4 45-46 156 62 | 53 521 3% 40 4150 5s 
All England and Wales. Maritime Districts. 
1819. | Wht.] Rye. [Briey. | Oats. ] Beans. |Pease. Wht. Oats. | Beans.) Pease. 
s. 8. s aid. is. dis. s a 
Feb. 6/79 6759 1 1635 3] Jo lo 1}38 i7 59 4165 4 
20) 80 3/58 [63 5/54 2) 69 THO a1 so 1168. 


Aggregate Averages of the Twelve Maritime Distri 
six weelis precedin 
in Great ‘Britain. 


Td.—Rape Seed, 915. 6d. 
Average Prices of Grain in Scvtland tor the Four Weeks im 


15th February 1819. 


per 


oo cts of England and Wales, for the 
g 15th February 1819, by which Jmportation is to be regulated 


Wheat, 77s. 7d.—Rye, 57s. 6d.—Barley, 60s. 6d.—Oats, 52 


. = od, 
Oatmeal, 35s. Reanz, 67s. 10d.—Pease, 68s. 2d 


mediately preceding 


Wheat 67s. 5d —Rye, 44s, Td.—Barley, 48s. Od.—Oats, 28s, 5d.—Beans, 46s. 
Vatineal, 


Td.—Pease, 46s. 6d. 
boll, 25s, 2d.—Bear or Big, 595. 7d. : 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoLONIAL PRODUCE.—Sugars.—The sugar market has been rather heavy dur- 
ing the month. Muscovades have fallen between 2s. and 3s. per cwt. Last week 
some low browns, a little washed, were sold so low as 70s.; some brown Demerara 
at 72s.; and inferior qualities rather a shade lower; the refined market has also 
been without briskness; but holders still refuse to make sales at the present reduced 
prices. In foreign sugars little business has been done; and molasses are also heavy 
and declining. Cotton.—The sales of cotton on Friday the 26th ult. at the East 
India House, consisted of 1780 bags; nearly the whole, of which was withdrawn or 
taken in. Of 829 bales Surats 264 were sold; 86 bales good Toomel at 10}d. to 103d. 
per lb. ; 48 bales good Surat 8}d. to 8jd.; for lower qualities there were no offers. Of 
240 Bengals, 122 were sold.— middling to good quality at 53d. to Gjd. 400 Madras 
were all bought in at 72d. to 8Jd. Since then the market continues heavy ; Bengal and 
Pernambuco cottons have been inquired for, but few purchases made. Coffee.—There 
has been a considerable revival of the demand for this article. Last week good ordinary 
St Domingo was sold at 124s. to 125s. ; Brasil 122s. to 124s.; Chertbon 123s. There 
was but one public sale last week, and the coffee sold went off at a small reduction ; 
middling Demerara 135s. to 137s. ; some very fine ordinary Jamaica realized 130s. 6a. 
Rum.—Yhe demand for Jamaica rum revived considerably towards the end of last 
month ; but the pressure in the money market has completely suspended it, and there 
is no business doing. T'obacco.—The tobacco market has been improving; the parcels 
sold three weeks ago at 44d. to 43d. per Ib. have advanced to 5d. and 54d. The imports 
of last month are only 954 hhds. and the stocks are materially decreasing ; the quantity 
being about 16,800 Virginia, &c. and 2100 Marylands. Oils.—Greenland has fallen 
about L. 1 per tun; but the demand is rather improving. Cod oil is alse a shade lower ; 
and Gallipoli has fallen L.5 to L. 6. Spermaceti is considerably lower, owing to the 
arrival of some English, and also a cargo from the United States. 7'ca.—The sale at 
the India House commenced last ‘Tuesday ; the Boheas and Congous have sold about 
2d. per lb. lower than at last sale. 

EUROPEAN Propuce.—-Tallow.—The demand for tallow towards the close of last 
week was considerable, and prices a little improved ; but they have again receded, and 
the market become heavy. JZemp has been in request, and prices have now advanced 
L.2toL.3. In Flac there is little variation. Brandy.—The finer qualities maintain 
their currency, but inferior are offered lower. Geneva has declined a little —March 9. 

Course of Exchange, Londox, March 9.—Amsterdam, 11: 6.° Ditto at sight, 
3. Rotterdam, 11 : 7. Antwerp, 11 : & Hamburgh, 34: 1. Altona, 
34:2. Paris, 3 days sight, 23: 80. Bourdeaux, 24: 10. Frankfort on the 
Maine, 1413. Madrid, 39}. Cadiz, 39}. Gibraltar, 34. Leghorn, 51§. Genoa, 47}. 
Lisbon, 58. Oporto, 584. Rio Janeiro, 64. Dublin, 10} per cent. Cork, 104 per cent. 

Prices of Bullion per oz.—Portugal Gold in coin, L.4;: 1. - Foreign Gold in bars, 
L.4:1: 6. New doubloons, L.4:2. New dollars, L.0: 5:6. Silver in bars, 
Standard, L.0: 5: 6. 

Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey 20s.—Cork or Dublin 
208. to 25s.——Belfast 25s.—Hamburgh 20s. to 25s.—Madeira 20s. 25s.—Jamaica 30s. 

Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from February 17, to March 10, 1819. 


Feb. 17th.|Feb. 24th.|March 3d.{ Mar. 10th. 
Bank stock, 2674} 261 wa 
3 per cent. reduced, 773 76 734 oo 
3 per cent. consols, ...~ 763 754 734 743 
33 per cent. do. 863 ais 
4 per cent. do. ...: 953 954 914 ni 
5 per cent. navy annuities 1064 1054 104 1054 
India Stock, .. 229 221 
Bonds, 69 7lpr.| 67 68pr.| 15 10pr.| 32 34pr. 
Exchequer bills, 24d. .... le — | 1012pr.| 2 4 disc. 
Consols fOr acct. 76 734 743 
French 5 per cents, 70fr.30c.| — | 69fr.10c. | 68fr.40c. 
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282 Register Commercial Report. [March 
PRICES CURRENT.—Marcu 9, 1819. 
Leitm |. Guascow. Lrverroor. Lonpox. 
— | Tea, Bohea, perIb. [— @ @ —|— @ 2 5 2 
B. P. Dry Brown, | 76s- — | 70 74 | 68 75 | 78 7 
ee : Mid. Good, & Fine Mid.) 80 90 | 75 87 | 76 92 | 377 84 
ea | Fine and very fine, . | 92 96 | 91 94 | 93 96 | 86 88 
Brazil, Brown, — 40 44 | 40 47 
White, . —|— —| 45 55 | 50 59 
Refined, Double Loaves, .|150 160 | — —/1L2db)14 
Powder ditto, . . . 4119  126/ — 117 
Single ditto, ..... 122 j116 120 }12 122 |108 
2 Small Lumps, 116 j1l0 112 }120 
Large ditto, . 108 {108 1l4 |100 102 
Crushed Lumps, . . | 62 66 | 60 G1 GO 68} — 
Mo assks, British, . .| 36 | 35 3G | 35 
Correr, Jamaica, | — —|— —|— 
Ord. good, and fine ord.]120 132 118-130 | — —|iz2 126 
Fine and very fine, | — —|— — 150 
Dutch, Triage & very ord.|116 20 | —. 
>, Ord. good, & fine ord. {122 135 133 | — —|— 
St Domingo,. . « |140 | — | — | om 
PimENTo (in Bond), Ib. 98 — | 9 91 | 
SpiritsJam. Rum160.P.;3 10 40/38 310 44/3 4 50 
Brandy, ga. . |5 6 56 
Wines, Clar. Ist Gr, hha | 60 G4 | — — 35 0 65 0 
Portugal Red, pipe, . 54 | — (90 0 58 0 
White, butt. . | 34 55 | — — 0 65 0 
— eneriffe, pipe, . . | 30 35 | — 
Madeira, 70|— — | 58 63 
— Locwoop, Jamaica, ton, .| £10 —17 07161715 8 8 5 
Honduras, . .. |1016 0 810);8 0 8 5 
— Campeachy, . . | Il —{;810 9 0);810 9 — 
Fustic, . | Il —_|— —}810 910) 12 0 
| Inp1Go, Caraccas fine, lb.| 9s 6d 116) 86 9 6) — 106 110 
TrMBER, Amer. Pine, foot,| 2 3 26) — —{|262 8)— 
— Ditto Oak, . . . 46 _ 
Honduras Mahogany, | 1 4 181010 1 8) I1G/1 5 16 
Tan, American, brl.. . | — —/|160 — 
Archangel, .{ 22 23 | —{180 — 
TAttow, Rus. Yel. Candle, | 70 71 | 68 70 | 73 dh 
eae Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton, | 52 — | 50 52{— — | 49 -- 
He Petersburgh Clean, | 44 — | 49 50 | 46 47|;4310 — 
Fax, Riga Th. & Dr. Ra} 78 80 | — 82 86 
Dutch, oh 140 | — — 70 90 
ey Mats, Archangel, . . | 90 | — | 95 
BRISTLES, Peters. Firsts,} 15 0 160 | — —|— -|— 
Montreal ditto, cwt. 57 | 57 58 | 55 56 | 56 
Pot, | @ 45 46 | 48 60) 45 
Ou, Whale, tun, . | 35 36 | 32 33 | 40 — | 32 
m Toracco, Virg. fine, Ib Il 12 7 O BE 
Corrors, Bowed Georgia, | — — {13 5/1 2 1 
Sea Island, fine, | — —|30 34/272 9 26 
Demerara and Berbice, — —i16.2 1 4 


1819. Register.—Bankruptcies. 


ALPHABETICAL List of ENciish BANKRUPTS, announced in February 1819 
extracted from the London Gazette. : 


Atkiason, J. W. Mitcham, Surrey, farmer _ 
Adams, S., and J. Wattleworth, Stafford, iron- 
mongers 

Bates, J. Stockport, dealer 

Blyth, R. Hell, merchant 

Burroughs, J, St George, Middlesex, spirit-mer- 
chant 

Brown, W. St Juhu Street, Middlesex, cheese- 
monger 

Burn, W. Exeter, draper 

Bacon, R. jus. London, miller and baker 

Broady, W. Bromsgrove, Worcester, mercer 

Bourne, FE. Austin Friars, London, merchant 

Boniface, C. jun. Chichester, mealman 

Bailey, C. R. H. Swatlowfield, Wilts, dealer 

Bass, J. Castle Inn, Wardford, Essex, victualler 

Barefoot, J. London, fancy stationer 

Caumont, P. London, merchant 

Campbell, P. London, wine-merchant 

Crosse, A. Ellesmere, Salop, grocer 

Cawoods, D. Wakefield, York, merchant 

Cobbett, W. jun, London, common brewer 

Cooper, E. Blandford Forum, Dorset, linen-dra- 
yer 

Clarke, J. Stagbateh, Leominster, farmer 

Cox, J., and J, Morgan, wholesale glovers 

Cushon, T. London, hat-manufacturer 

Churcher, J. Bristol, hair-preparer 

Cousins, J. London, cheesemonger 

Dodsworth, W. York, 

Dunderdale, W. T. Manchester, merchant 

Dinelay, J. Peopleton, Worcester, coal-merehant 

Daves, M. J. Maidstone, dealer 

Foulerton, J. Middlesex, merchant 

Fricker, C. jun. Stoke Newington, merchant 

Fish, T. Bridport, vietualler 

Fat, R. W., and W. P. Smith, Plymouth, mer 
chants 

Freneh, W. Heaton Norris, cotton-manufacturer 

Fairclough, P. Farington, Lancaster, tanner 

Gilchrist, G., and J. M, Liverpool, merchants 

Gullimore, T. Wickwar, Gloucester, maltster 

Gale, J. London, wholesale stationer 

Gamer, W. Poulton-cum-Seacome, Chester, caal- 

_ dealer 

Green, J. London, coachmaker 

Gregson, W. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant 

Greathead, T., and W. Outhwaite, Lamb Street, 
Middlesex 

Gray, G. London, builder 

Hatton, J. Warrington, Lancaster, butcher 

Homby, J. Liverpool, merchant and common 
brewer 

Hatterley, M. Bolton-with-Harrowgate, York, 
hotel-Keeper 

Healey, R. Reehdale, Lancaster, woollen-manu- 
facturer 

Hopper, C. London, laee-dealer 

Highfield, G. B, and C. Liverpool, merchants 

Hardman, J. Manchester, warehouseman 

Narris, G. Birmingham, and J. Edmond, Aston, 
near Birminghain, japanners 

Hope, T. Blakeley, Manchester, bleacher 

tlorner, J. Brockbottom-within-Claughton, Lan- 
easter, W. Horner, Liverpool, and J, Horner, 
Brockbottom, dealers 

Hall, R. S. London, merchant 

Heaford, ‘T. London, dealer 

Jackson, G. London, sugar-factor 

Johnson, J. London, merchant 

Jones, W. London, earthenware-man, and Staf- 

_ford, roperaaker 

Kent, J. Stowmarket, Suffolk, beer brewer 

Kidd, J. Castle Coom, Wilts, butcher 

Lloyd, T, Tibbertou, Hereford, farmer 


Levy, L. London, merchant 

W. Shrewsbury, tailor 

ongdon, J. Peak Forest, Derby, victualler 
Lewis, W. Beak Street, woollen-dras 


per 

Lomas, J. London, tavern-k 

Leigh, S, London, bookseller 

Loft, G. Woodbridge, Suffolk, coal-merchant 

Morgan, J. M., G. M., and R. London, whole 
sale stationers 

Mottram, C. London, merchant 

sorgan, W., and W. Matthews, Newport, brewers 

Mathews, E. London, merchant 

Mather, J. Manchester, joiner and builder 

Mediam, J. Huddersfield, York, grocer 

Martin, W. London, cheesemonger 

Mitehell, ‘T, Cowick, York, linen-draper 

Nayler, M. and G, Darlington, leather-dressers 

Neate, W. London, silversmith 

Oliver, J., and N. G. Ingraham, jun. Londoa 
and Plymouth, merchants 

O'Hara, M. Watford, Herts, innkeeper 

Paul, J.. London, merchant 

Pickman, J. maltster 

Powell, G. London, baker 

Potts, R. London, haberdasher 

Pitcher, J. London, carpenter 

Penny, G., and R. Thomson, London, brokers 

Peers, J. Liverpool, merchant 

Phillips, G. E, Plymouth, saddler 

Prest, W., and J. Woolner, London, corn-factors 

Powell, P. Manchester, bleaeher 

Parker, J. Oxbridge, Somerset, money scrivener 

Peake, S. jun. and J. Ruthwell, Lancaster, calico- 
printers ‘ 

Rothwell, J, Halliwell, Lancaster, shopkeeper 

Robertson, E. Manchester, cotton-spinuer 

Reed, T., and J. Middlemas, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, merchants 

Randall, J. London, auctioneer 

Raffield, J, London, dealer 

— J. jun. Tolleshunt, Darcy, Essex, but, 
cher 

Smyth, E. London, shoemaker 

Sayer, E. Bath, tailor 

Stansfield, J. Manchester, merchant 

Starbuck, R. Milton-next-Gravesend, bootmaker 

Street, J. F. London, stationer 

Shotter, F. Steyning, Sussex, auctioneer 

Sinith, R. Oxford, linen-draper 

Stewart, R. Liverpool, merchant 

Sayer, W. Bristol, corn-factor 

Stanley, B. Woolwich, miller 

Towzey, J. jun. Blandford Forum, Dorset, stone 
mason 

‘Towzey, J. jun. and Sarah Lioyd, Blandford Fo 
rum, Dorset, dealers 

Thomson, T. Hambleton, Lancaster, chapman 

Taylor, R. Witney, Oxford, mea)man 

Tricker, C, Stoke Newington, merchant 

Thick, J. London, broker 

Upton, G. London, oil-merehant 

Wilbeam, J. H. Surrey, rectifying distilJer 

Wilbeam, J. H, London, distiller 

Wilks, RB. London, printer 

Whates, R. London, anchor-smith 

Wilkinson, H. Liverpool, merchant 

Watkinson, W. London, boot and shoemaker 

Wright, F. London, merchant 

Woods, W. London, coal-merchant 

Woodhouse, J. and M. London, West India bro 


kers 
Warsley, J. Liverpool, wine-merchant 
Woods, E. R. Kelveden, Essex, shopkeeper 


ALPHaBETicaL List of ScorcH Bankruptcies and DivipeNnDs, announced in 
February 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTRATIONS.- 


Bald, W. Glasgow, merchant 
Blain, J. @tcenoek, partner of M‘Gouns, Watson, 
and Co. merehants 
Brown, Ww. senior, and Brown, W, junior, Kilagar 
nock, dealers it’ saddery 
dow and Dale, Glasgow, merchants 


-Haddow, Scott, and Dale, Glasgow, merehants 


Hector, J. Aberdeen, merchant 

Kerr, W. Glasgow, timber-merchant — 

Lamond, A. Glasgow, merehant ‘ 

Lyell, G. Blackburn, Liulithgowshire, eoal-mec 
chant and lime-burner 

M ‘Grigor, P. and Co. Glasgow, ealico-printers 

M‘ladee, R, Glasgow, agent 
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M' Lachlan, D. and L. Leith, merchants 

Paton, A. and Co, Glasgow, manufacturers 

Petrie, J. jun. Aberdeen, merchant 

Scott, J. Aberdeen, flour-miller and grain-dealer 

Stein, R. and Co. qa od Edinburgh, brewers 

Taylor, W. Troon, Ayrshire, now in Edinburgh 

Walker and West, Leith, merchants 

Wallace, R. Gateside, grain-merehant 

Young, J. and Co. Edinburgh, merchants and ge- 
neral agents 


DIVIDENDS. 
Brodie, J. Dysart, shipowner; by A. Spence, 
merchant, Leith, ith Merch 
Bryce, and Aitken, Alexander Bryce, and Alex- 


Register.— Births, Marriages. 


[March 
ander Bryce and Son, Glasgow, merchan 
81, Brunswick Street, there, 22d March we 
Forbes, W. Peterhead, merchant and_ship-build- 
ers by W. Gamack, writer there, 27th March 
Hariie, P. Dasher, near Kippen, dyer and wool- 
carder; by J..M‘Calum, Glasgow, 17th March 
M‘Cormick, the late J. Glasgow, merchant i by 
M‘Grigor and Murray, writers there, 18th Mareh 
Neilson and Young, Glasgow, plumbers; by P. 
Grierson, jeweller there, 17th March 
Scott and Balmanna, Glasgow, and J. Jacque and 
Co. West Indies, merehants ; Js M’Gavin, 
accountant in Glasgow, Sth Mare 
Serspill antl M‘Nab, Ihutchiscntown, Glasgow, 
brewers; by J. M‘Gavin, aceountant in Glas- 
gow, 16th March, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 2. 1819. At Douglas, Isle of 
Man, Mrs Forbes of Culloden, a son and 
heir. 

27. At Tavistock Square, London, the 
lady of Gurney Barclay, Ksq. a son. and 
heir. 

Feb. 2. At Arthurstone, Perthshire, the 
lady of Lieutenant-Colonel R. H. Dick, 
42d Royal Highlanders, a daughter. 

— At Alderton, the lady of the Hon. 
and Rev. A. Turnour, a son. 

3. At Ashburnham House, Hayhill, the 
Countess of Ashburnham, a-son, being her 
jadyship’s twelfth child, Eleven of her 
children are living. 

— In Prince’s Strect, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Murray of Murrayshall, daughter, 

— At Montrose, the lady of (Charles 
Robertson, Esq. younger of Kindeace, a 
son. ’ 
At Cloncaird. Castle, Ayrshire, the 
lady of Robert Cunynghame, Esq. a. daugh- 

7. At Monreith, the lady of Sir William 
Maxwell of Mongeith, Bart. a son. 
— In Grosvenor Square, London, the 
lady of John, Maberly, M. P..a son. 
8 At Biskenbog,. the lady, of R. Mar- 
10, The, lady of James, Kinloch, Esq. 
Brunswick Square, London,a son, 


— At No.4, Nicholson: Square, .Edin. ,. 


burgh, the Jady of John Macalister, Esq, 
jun. of Strathaird, and of the East India 
Company's civil service, a-son. 


12. At Paris, the lady of the Right. 


Hon. Edward Thornton, his Majesty's 


Envoy at.the,Court of his Most Faithful — 


Majesty, a daughter. . 
... => At Langley Farm, Kent, the Hon. 
Mrs Colville, a san.’ 


15. At Edinburgh, the lady of William 
Ferguson, Esq. of Kilrie, a daughter. 

19. At Athlone, the lady of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Murray, C..B. Assistant Adjutant- 
General, a son. 

20. The lady. of Sir Robert Keith Dick, 
Bart. of Prestonfield, a son. 

._ «= Mrs Fraser Tytler of Aldourie, a 

daughter. 

— In Hamilton Place, London, the 
Duchess of Bedford, a son. 

21. In George Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Mackenzie of Strathgarve, a daughter. 

— At Leith Fort, the lady of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Walker, a danghter. 

Lately—At Boulogne-sur- Mer, the lady 

of Colonel Sir J, Cameron, K.C. B. K.T.S. 

of the 9th foot, a son. 

At Santa Maura, the lady of Colonel 
‘Patrick Ross of the 75th regiment, Resi- 

_sident and Commandant of that island, a 
daughter. 

| MARRIAGES. 

July 25. 1818. At Kidderpore, Calcut- 
ta, Captain R. R. Young, of the Hon. 
Fast India Company’s Bengal native in- 

. fantry,, to Sophia, daughter of the late 
: Hickey, Esq. R. N. and niece of 
General Thomas, of Brockhill, near Exe- 
ter, Deyon. 

Aug, 24. At Calcutta, Mr J. Campbell, 
of the Bengal civil. service, to Margare* 
, Flora, daughter of the late Mr Douglas, 

West. Indies, ene niece of Major J. 1. 

Stuart, Hon. Kast India Company's scr- 


vice. 

18i9. At. Portobello, Joseph 
Pearce, of Breminster, Dorsetshire, 
Captain Royal Navy, to Forbes, youngest 
daughter of the deceased G. M‘Kay, Esq. 


At, House, county of. of Bighouse. 


Mayo, the lady of ‘Thomas Spencer Lind- 


say, Esq. a daughter. m = 

15. At Kirkmay. House, the lady of 
Robert Inglis, Esq. of Kirkmay, a daugh- 
Went nih is 


10 


6. The Rey» William Fortescue, second 
son of the Hon, Mathew Fortescue, to Isa- 
bella, Barclay, second daughter of the late 

_ James Christie, Esq. of Durie. _, 
8. At Drumsheugh House, George For- 
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bes, Esq: banker. Edinburgh, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of Sir John Hay, Bart. 

8. At Cardonald, Moses M‘Culloch, Esq. 
of Balgray, merchant:in Glasgow, to Miss 
Elizabeth Newham, daughter of the late 
Mr Daniel, Newham. 

10. At Edinburgh, Captain Houston 
Stewart, R. N. second son of Sir Michael 
Shaw Stewart of Greenock and Blackhall, 
Bart. to Martha, youngest daughter of Sir 
William Miller of Glenlee, Bart. one of 
the Senators of the College of Justice. 

1]. At St James's Church, London, 
Thomas Viscount Anson, to Louisa Ca- 
therine, youngest daughter of the late Na- 
thaniel Philips, Esq. of Slebeck Hall, Pem- 
brokeshive. 

12. At Monktonhill, John Lennox, Esq. 
of Catrine Holm, to Miss Jane Gardner, 
daughter of John Gardner, Esq. of Monk- 
tonhill. 

14. At Kingston Church, Portsea, Lord 
Greenock, Deputy Quarter-Master-Gene- 
ral in the South-West District, to Miss 
Mather, daughter of Thomas Mather, Esq. 
His Lordship was recently married at Bou- 
logne. 

15. At Perth, John Archer, Esq. to Miss 
Agnes Malcolm, second daughter of Col- 
lector Malcolm. 

— James Young, Esq. of Peelhill, to 
Anne Stewart Hamilton, daughter of Dr 
Gavin Hamilton of Springbank. 

16. At Kilgraston, Captain Lindsay, 
Grenadier Guards, eldest son of the Hon. 
Robert Lindsay of Balcarras, to Mary 
Anne, daughter of the late Francis Grant, 
Esq. of Kilgraston. 

23. At Overton, near York, Robert Dow 
Kerr, Esq. of Greenock, to Augusta, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. Clau- 
dius Buchanan, D. D. 

— At Mavisbank, Alexander Brodie, 
F.sq. merchant in Leith, to Louisa, third 
daughter of the late CaptainWilliam Mer- 
cer, of the Hon, East India Company's 
service. 

— At London, Thomas Broadwood, 
Esq. of Juniper Hall, Surrey, to Anne 
Augusta, eldest daughter of Alexander 
Mundell, Esq. of Parliament Street. 

24. At the Manse of Carnock, the Rev. 
Peter Cosens, minister of Lauder, to Ca- 
tharine, only daughter of the Rev. Alex- 
ander Thomson, minister of Carnock. 

27. At St James’s Church, London, the 
Right Hon. Lord Rodney, to Charlotte 
Georgiana, second daughter of Sir Charles 
Morgan, Bart. of ‘I'redegar, in the county 
of Monmouth. 

March 1. William Pollock, Esq. of 
Whitehall, to Margaret, eldest daughter of 
John Black, Esq. of Clermont. 

2. At Alderston, Captain A. G. Jackson, 
of the royal artillery, to Catharine, eldest 


daughter of the late Walter Cecil, Esq. of. 
- Moreton Jeffries, Herefordshire. 
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Latelym—At the house of the Hen. Miss 
Hamilton, “Abercromby Place; Charles 
Sotheby, Esq. Captain in the Royal Navy, 
eldest son of William Sotheby, Esq. of 
Sewardstone, Essex, to the Hon. Jane 
Hamilton, third daughter of the late Wil- 
liam Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 

At Dublin, Captain Francis Dundas, of 
the 8lst regiment, to Miss Walker. 

At St George’s Church, Limerick, J. 
Campbell, Esq. Captain in the 12th regi- 
ment of foot, to Anne, only daughter of 
the late J. Saxton, Esq. of that city. 

DEATHS. 

July 19. 1818. At Allahabad, Henry 
Gibson, Esq. resident surgeon there, eighth 
son of the late William Gibson, Esq. mers 
chant in Edinburgh. 

26. At Padang, in the island of Suma- 
tra, of a violent fever, incurred by fatigue, 
Joseph Arnold, M.D. F.L.S. aged 37, 
a native of Beccles, in Suffolk, who, after 
having circumnavigated the globe, and vi- 
sited its most remote regions in pursuit of 
natural history, fell at last a victim to his 
intense ardour for this science, the love of 
which led him to accompany the Hon. Sir 
Stamford Rafiles to that pestilencial island. 

Aug. 21. At Meerut, in the East Indies, 
Lady Donkin, wife of Major-General Sir 
R. S. Donkin. 

Sept. 2. At Caleutta, Andrew Anderson, 
Esq. of the Hon. East India Company’s 
civil service, third son of the late John An. 
derson, Esq. of Inchyra. 

4. At Mynepoonie, on the Bengal estab- 
lishment, Alexander Donaldson, Esq. Lieu- 
tenant of the 11th regiment of native in- 
fantry, eldest son of the late Alexander 
Yonaldson, Esq. of Heriot Row, Edin- 
burgh. 
Dec. 16. At Nairn, Mrs Baillie, relict of 
George Baillie, Esq. of Leys: ~ 

18. At Port Antonio, ‘Jamaica, Mr 
James Brackenridge, son of Mr John 
Brackenridge, late in Drumbeg: 

Jun. 14. 1819. At Jedburgh, in the 69th 
year of her age, Mrs Betty Home, ‘wife of 
James Murray, zie. second daughter of 
the Hon. George Home, and grand-d . 
ter of Charles, Karl of Homes * ~ — 

165. At Edinburgh, Mr Isaiic Salter; late 
brewer. or 

16. At Dundee, Mrs Elizabeth Lawson, 
wife of the Rev. J. Lawson, minister of the 
gospel there. ial 

17. At his house, Bromley, Kent) in the 
74th year of his age,-William Walmsley, 
+Esq. neatly 20: years clerk of the papers 
of the House of Lords. VLD 
18. At London, Major-Genéral John 
Wilson, Colonel of the 4th Ceylon regi- 
ment. 


‘At ‘Aberileen;"Mré Molrof Scots. 


19. At Kelso, Mrs Sarah Nasmith, wi- 
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dow of the Tate Rey. William Paton, mi- 
nister of Eekford, im) the 89th year of her 


re. 
i9. At Gilbert Grierson, 
‘sq. merchant, Lrvith. 
ya At the Haghe, in her 74th year, af- 
ter a few days illness, the Countess Dowa- 
avr of Athlone, relict of Frederick Chris- 
tian, Earl of Athlone, who died at Ted- 
dington in the year 1608. 
20. At Naples, where he had gone for 
the benefit of his health, John Mutter, Esq. 
of Rictunend, Virginia. 
— At Rome, after 24 hours illness, hav- 
ing only survived his Queen about a fort 
night, Charles 1V..the Kx-King of Spain. 
— At Edinburgh, after a long and 


painful illness, Margaret Robson, wife of age. 


Mr M. Corri, prefessor of music. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr John Megget, 
merchant, aged 77. 

21. At Dirleton, Mr Thomas Bryce, far- 
mer, aged &7.—Also his son James, at 
Portsmouth, on the 25th December last, 
aged 47. 

— Athis house, St Vincent Place, Glas- 
gow, George Yuille, 

— At Rockvale, (Torryburn,) Walter 
‘Turnbull, Esq. late of the island of Jamai- 
wa. 


23, At Edinburgh, Mary, wife of John 
Mitchell, Esq. Great King Street, late his 
Majesty’s Consul-Gencral in Norway. 

24. At his house in St Vincent Place, 
Glasgew, David Connell, Esq. 

— At Dundee, Colonel J. Crow, late of 
the Hon. East India Company’s service, 
on the Bengal establishment. 

25. At Dunfermline, aged 59, Captain 
John Wardlaw, late of the royal marines, 


ia which ny ne corps he served be- 
tween 30 and 40 years. 


~— At Hillbank, near Dundee, Thomas 
Wise, F'sq. of Hillbank, late of Claremont, 
in the island of Jamaica. 

26. At Rosiere, near Lyndhurst, in the 
New Forest, after a few days illness, the 
Right Hom. the Earl of Errol, one of the 


sixteen Peers of Scotland, Hereditary Lord . 


High Constable, and Kaight Marisehal of 
Scotland; Lord Commisstoner to the Ge- 
neral Assembly of the Church of Scotland ; 
leaving three eons and six daughters. The 
eldest son now living, William, is’ about 
mincteen. His elder brother, Lord x 
was Aiie-de-Cantp to General Maitland ; 
was rye peer first shot that. was fir. 
ed, on the wne, the day preceding 
she great battle of Waterloo. 

— At Maxwelltown, Mrs Janet Hallis 
day, aged 92 years. 
physician te his Majesty’s fleet... 

20. At Kinnaber, Mrs A. Sentt Bell, of 


27. At Londen, Dr Primrose Blair, 


Comieston, wife of Captain George Bell, pplecross, 
Jate of the 34th regiment af foot, of Hartfield, son‘of-the late ‘Thomas 


29. At Spt: ell, 
of the ‘Lath regiment Of foot! 
' Sir Henry ‘Tempest, Bart. of ‘Thorp 
Lee House, near Staines!" 

At her residence in Hil Street, Berke. 
ley Square, London, the Dowager Coun- 
tort Sefton. Her Ladyship was in the 
been ill a- 


Stanho 


30. At her family seat, Leslie House, in 
the county of Fife, the Right Hon. Henrict- 
ta Ann, Countess of Rothes, Baroness Leg 
lie and Ballenbreich, in the 29th year of her 
Her Latlyship ‘has left six children, 
two sons‘ark! four daughters, by her hus- 
band George Leshe of Leslie, Esq. and is 
succeeded ‘in her honours and estates by 
their eldest son, George William Evelyn 
Leslic, now Earl of Rothes, Lord Lesli 
and Ballenbreich. : 

— At Cahit House, county of Tipper- 
ary, the Right Hon: Richard Butler, Karl 
of Glengal, and one of the Representative 
Peers of Ireland ; the third Representative 
‘Peer that has died within a very short 
time. His title devolves on his eldest son, 
the Hon. idea Butler, Lord Viscount 
Cahir, M. P. for the county of Tippera 
now Earl of Glengal. 

31. At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Cun- 
ningham, relict of the late Mr James Cun- 
ningham, writer, Edinburgh. 

— At Irvine, the Rev. John Duncah, 
minister of Ardrossan, in the 71st year of 
his age, and 30th of his ministry. 

» Feb. \. At Hawkhead, Renfrewshire, 
Lady #lizabeth Boyle, second daughter of 
the Earl of Glasgow. . 

- 2. At Glasgow, John Riddell, M. D- 
a gentleman well’ knowti in ‘he literary 
work. 

— At Achnaliraf, Strathspey, Serjeant 
James Grant, aged 82 years. 

4.-At Rotterdam, George Craufurd, 
= late of the House of Craufurd and 

— At Cheetwood, Lancashire, James 
Banks Robinson, late of the royal navy, in 
his Jist year—He was 50 years in his 
Majesty’s service, aril t-in 12 general 
engagements, among ‘which were those of 
the Nile and Trafalgar, when he acted as 
pilot to the fleet. He commenced his ca- 
one desperate: few who carried up 
the bowl of punch, and sactificed to Bac- 
chus, on the top of Pompcy’s Pillar. 

— At Bath; Mrs Hamilton, relict of Co- 


lonel_F. Hamilton, formerly’ of the 
Scots 
Donald: Mackenzie, 


— At A 


bout three months; she was a@uit to the 
if Duchess of Leinster; and sister to the 
Dachess Dowager of “Newcastle, to the 
Karl of Harrington, atid the Hon. Col 
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ant of the late L00th regiment of foot. .. 
5, At .Lechmaben, in, the year of 


her age, Mrs Robina M‘Bride, relict of the 


Rey., Mr, Richard; Brown, late minister of 


Wellwood House, parish of Muir-. 


kirk, Robert. Paterson, Esq. in the 77th 
year of his 


Scottish poets, Ferguson and Burns ; of the 
former he was accustomed to relate. many 
interesting anegdetes, and, of the latter, he 


was fortunate enough to, be the early pa- 


tron, by imtroducing him, to the Earl of 
Glencairn, an event which Burns never re- 
collected but: with the enthusiasna of grate~ 
ful feeling. Mr Dalziel is styled by an 
excellent judge, the elegant biographer, of 
our immortal bard, one. of the ablest of his 
correspondents. No man was miore re- 
markable for acuteness and accuracy in 
business, for a sturdy independence 


mind, and for keen indignation at, any» 


appearance of falsehood, dishonesty, and 
meanness. 

& At Perth, Mrs Balmain, in her 8Ist 
year, relict of James Balmain, Esq, 

— At Clachnaherry, Mr Davidson, 
resident engineer of the Caledonian Ca- 
nal 

— In Needham Street, Newry, at the 
advanced age of 107 years, Mrs Mabella 
White, daughter ef the late Rev. Robert 
Gordon, long time minister to the Presby~ 
terian Congregation. of Rathfriland, and 
relict of the late Mr William ‘White, of 
Mallaglass. 


— At Perth, Mr John Halket, Survey- 


er of the Customs. 
10. At Barns Street, Ayr, Wm. Logan, 


Major of the late West lowland Fen- 


eibles. 

At. St Andrew’s, Mrs Magdalene 
Anderson, widow of Dr James Flint, Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in, the University of St 

—— At Niece, in the prime of life, whither 
he had gone for the recovery of his health, 
the Rev. John Shiels, minister of the gos- 
pel at. Westruther.., 

12. In Lower. Gresyenor Place, London, 
Capt. Franeis Mouat Keith, of the royal 

At. W; im 
shire, the Rev. Alexander Payne, ok 
of the Rey. George Payne, of Kdinburgh. 


— Mr Michael Watso 
n, shipbroker, 


14. At Roseneath Manse, the Rey. Dr 
George Drummond, in the &2d year of his 
age, and 53d of his ministry- 2» he 

— At Edinburgh, William Taylor, Esq- 
late merchant in 

— At his house in Callander, George 


2st 


Menzies, Esq. of ‘Rinroy, late Cliamber= 
lain to his Grace the Duke of Montrose. 
14. At Aberdeen, William. Ogilvie, Esq. 
Professor of Humanity in’the King's Col- 
lege of that city. 
— John Sackeouse, aged 22, 2 native of 
the west coast of Greenlamd. This Esqui- 


maux has occupied a considerable share of 


Hoye the public attention, and his loss will be 
Alexander, Dalziel, Esq-,.of West: 

Linton, formerly of Port. Glasgow. 
Dalziel..was the intimate. friend ef the 


very generally felt. He had already ren- 
dered important serviee to the country in 
the late expedition of discovery, and reat’ 
expectations were naturally formed of the 
benefits of his knowledge on the voyage 
about to sail for Baffin’s Day. The Ad- 
mixalty, with gregt lberality and judg- 
ment, had directed the greatest pains to be 
taken im his farther education ; and he had 
been severak months in Fdinburgh with 
this view, when he was seized with a yvio- 
lent inflammation in his chest, which car- 
ried him off im a few days—He was ex- 
tremely docile, and though rather slow in 
the attainment of knowledge, he was indus- 
trious, zealous, and cheerful. and was al- 
ways grateful for the kindness and atten- 
tion shewn to him- 
tion and simple manners had interested 
those who had opportunities of knowing 
him personally in a way that will not soon 
be forgotten. Just before his death, the 


poor Esquimanx said that he knew he was > 


going to die; that his father and mother 


had died in the same way and that his sis=<. 


ter, who was the last-of all his relations, 


had. just appeared to bim and called him 


away. 

15. At Windywalls, in the parish of 
Sprouston, aged 102, Alison Bruce, relict 
ot Robert Davidson, sometime tenant in 


Sprouston Hill. She survived her husband 
upwards of sixty 


ears, and retained her 


faculties entire to the very last. 


~~ At Edinburgh, Mrs Davidson of Ras” 
== At his Lordship’s seat in Kent, the’ 


Countess of Thanet. Her Latlyship had 


an attack of paralysis a few days previous’ 


His amiable disposi- 


to her decease. 


1G. At Dunbar, George Campbell, Esq. ' 


late Compizoller of the Customs there. 


— At Ashton Hall, Lancashire, in the > 


79th year of his age, his Grace Archibald, 
Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, (Duke of 


Chatelherault in France,» Marquis of Ha- 


-milten, Douglas, and Clydesdale, Parl of 
- Angus, Arran, and Lanark, Lord Macan- 


shire, Polmont, Abernethy and Aberbroth- 
wick, and Baron Dutton ; Hereditary Keep- 


er of the ‘Palace of Helyroodhouse. His 


Grace was the second son of Janes, Duke 


of Hamilton, by Blizabeth, daughter of Ed- 


ward Spencer, Esq. He sticeteded his 


phew Douglas; Duke of Hamilton, in 1799 = 


married, in 3765, Lady Herriot Stewart, 


«daughter of Alexander, Earl of Galloway, 
by whom he hasleft Alexander, now Duke 
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of Hamilton, (summoned to Parliament in 
1806, as Baron Dutton ;) Lord Archibald 
Hamilton, M. P. for Lanarkshire; the 
Duchess of Somerset, Lady Anne, and the 
Countess of Dunmore. The present Duke 
married Miss S. E. Beckford, daughter of 
William Beckford of Fonthill, Esq. by 
whom he has one son, William, now Mar- 
quis of Douglas, anda dauchter. This 
noble family, by the male line, is the re- 
resentative of the ancient and noble fami- 
y of Douglas. 

17. At Amisfield Mains, Mrs Elizabeth 
Bogue, widow of the late William Brodie, 
Esq. in the 78th year of her age. 

— At Edinburgh, of igfammationin the 
liver, George Ranken, Esq. late Superin- 
tendent-Surgeon of the Honourable East 
India Company's Bengal Establishment. 

18. At Yarmouth, upon his return home 
from London, John Dunlop, Esq. met- 
chant in Port Glasgow, aged 63 years. 

19. At Clifton, in the’ 7dth year of his 
age, Sir Joseph Radcliffe, of Miln’s Bridge 
Ilouse, near Huddersfield, Yorkshire, Ba- 
ronet; one of the few remaining exam 
of old English hospitality. 

20. At her house, Wharton Plaee, Mrs 


- Julia Kerr, relict of the late Robert Kerr, 


— At Edinburgh, David Cross, Esq. 
soi;netime merchant in Glasgow. 

— At Taunton, Mrs Mackenzie, wife of 
Kenneth Mackenzie, Esq, 


21. At Stirling, Mrs Elizabeth Ben. 


read. 

— At the manse of Barr, the Rev. Ste- 
phen Young, minister of that ‘parish. 
_—— At Perth, Mrs Bathea Nairne, re- 
lict of George Spalding, Esq. of Glenkilry. 


22. At Edinburgh, Mrs Helen Buchan, — 


Esq. of Longnid- 
ry. 
-— At his house in Sackville Street, 
Dublin, Richard Dease, Esq. S and 
Professor of Anatomy in the C 
of Surgeons in that city. The death of 
this respectable and much lamented gen- 
tleman was occasioned by a slight puncture 
of one of his fingers which he gave himself 
when in the act of dissecti 

23. At the hotel de France, Rue St Tho- 
mas-du-Louvre, Paris, of an inflammation 
of the brain, Lord Spencer Stanley Chiches- 
ter. 


[March 1819. 


26. At Ravelston, Alexander Keith, Esq. 
of Dunottar. 

— At Dumfries, Mrs Lilias Hay, daugh- 
ter of the late William Hay, Esq. of Crau- 
fordtown, W. S. ‘and relict of John Gra- 
ham, Esq. merchant, Jamaica, son of the 
late John Graham, Esq. of Mosskaow. 

28. At his house in Chichester, in his 
Goth year, Vice-Admiral Sir George Mur- 
ray, K.C.B. and late Captain of the fleet 
under Lord Nelson. He was aman whose 
professional merits and private virtues en- 
deared him greatly to his brother officers 
and numerous friends. 

Lately.— Lieutenant-Colonel Charles 
Duke, Deputy-Adjutant-General to the 
forces serving under the Earl of Dalhousie, 
Nova-Scotia. 

At Blairston, Mr Adam M‘Intosh, at 
the advanced age of 102. 

At his seat, Ballyornan, county of Wick- 
low, Charles William Quinn, Esq. for 30 
years Physician-General to his Majesty's 
forces in Ireland. 

At Kirkcudbright, Mrs Cannon, relict of 
John Cannon, Esq. of Barlochar. 

At Garlieston, Wigtonshire, Mr John 
Dunsmore, miller, at an advanced age, 
leaving property to the amount of L.14,000, 
the whole of which he acquired at Garlies- 
ton.—He was confined only three weeks. 
In his desk were found eleven hundred 
pounds, packed up with old iron, nails, &c. 
He kept the key of his treasure under his 
head till he expired. 

At Bermuda, Mr William Rennie, 
third son of John Rennie, Esq. of Lon- 
don, and first Lieutenant of the Leander, 
the flag-ship of Rear-Admiral Sir David 
Milne, K.C.B. 

At Rochester, the Rev. William Philip 
Menzies. 

At Strabane, John Dorman, or Dier- 
mott. He was born at Boigh, in the pa- 
rish of Cloulee, county of Donegal, the. 
24th August 1709. His father was a la- 
bourer, and lived to the age of 111. His 
mother’s name was Margaret Sharkey ; 
she lived to be nearly 113 years old. 

At Calcutta, John Puget, . second 
son of Commissioner Puget, of the royal 
navy.—He met his fate in the river 
G having missed his hold while go- 
ip into a boat. 

t , George Augustus 
third son of Sir Robert Barclay, Bart. Col- 
lector of the Revenue in the island of Mau- 
ntus, 


At Toulouse, ite Renaud, at the 
age of 117 years. was born in 1701, 
ws marie in 1721, and became a widow 


of 
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aa 24. In Queen Street, in the 84th year of 

her Mrs M Rowland, wi 
i 
- 25. The Rey. Alex. Brown, minister of 
ee the Associate Burgher Congregation, Burnt- 

shields. 
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